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PREFACE. 


It  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  task,  to  speak 
without  fear,  and  ivithout  partiality,  concerning 
recent  measures,  existing  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals yet  alive.  The  writer  accordingly  sends 
iorth  the  present  volume,  not  without  some  reluc- 
tance, and  much  nervousness  as  to  its  reception. 
Yet  he  can  truly  declare,  that  no  view  of  court- 
ing favour,  and  no  apprehension  of  giving  offence, 
has  induced  him,  in  a  single  ipst^nce,  to  cploifr 
any  statement,  to  exaggerate  or  suppress  any 
fact,  or  to  avoid  pronouncing  his  honest  opini)pn. 
His  judgment  may  have  erred,  but  his  inteotipns 
have  been  pure. 

In  speaking  of  the  dismissal  of  Curates,  he 
has  delivered  some  strictuires,  which  he  would 
now  wish,  not  to  retract,  but  to  qualify.  Could 
he  suppose  the  case  of  a  Rector  s  complaining 
of  his  Curate  to  the  diocesan,  on  so.me  flimsy 
ostensible  ground,  but  really  and  secretly, 
through  an  inability  to  hear  it  said,  ^'  that  Saul 
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IV  PREFACE. 

had  slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his  tens  of 
thousands;",  under  such  circumstances,  the  writer 
could  not  think  of  retracting  any  one  word  he 
ha3  advanced.  But  he  owns  that  he  ought  to 
have  considered  the  question  in  a  different  light 
He  ought  to  have  considered  the  case  of  a 
Curate,  venturing,  on  the  protection  of  his 
license,  to  harass  his  principal  by  a  needless  and 
indecorous  opposition,  in  trifling  matters  wherein 
silent  acquiescence  would  have  been  proper,  had 
unity  of  sentiment  been  impracticable.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  gross  opposition  set  up 
by  the  Curate  of to  his  Rector,  in  annex- 
ing to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  former  in  favour 
of  the  Madras  Schools,  an  eulc^um  of  his  own 
on  the  Lancasterian  system.  He  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  culpable  pertinacity  of  a  Curate 
of  ,  who  having  rendered  himself  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  to  the  congregation,  and  thin- 
ned down  their  numbers  to  two  or  three  gathered 
together,  refused  to  take  the  hint,  and  full  notice 
for  his  departure.  The  reply  of  the  worthy  in- 
cumbent to  this  gentleman  was,  by  the  way, 
much  to  the  point.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  subaltern, 
"  you  only  heard,  sir,  what  people  say  of  your 
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PREFACE.  V 

preaching/'  "  3fe,  sir,  they  must  hear ;  but  if 
ihey  unhappily  cannot  avoid  having  oae  bad 
preacher,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
two,  when  there  is  no  such  inevitable  necessity." 
An  incumbait  is  a  fixture ;  a  Curate,  a  moveable 
person ;  an  incumbent  is  usually  more  advanced 
in  life  than  a  Curate;  an  incumbent  may  be  pre* 
sumed  to  have  more  solidity  than  his  represen- 
tative. The  leaning  therefore  ought,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  to  the  former ;  and,  in  any  dif- 
ference, although  certainly  there  may  be  hard 
cases  and  exceptions,  it  is  right  that  the  latter 
should  ffv^  way. 

In  so  various  a  miscellany  of  subjects  as  com- 
pose this  volume,  some  repetitions  must  neces- 
sarily occur.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  by  digesting  the 
principal  matters  in  the  form  of  distinct  treatiyses, 
to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  allotted.  The 
laborious  and  multifarious  duties  of  a  subordi- 
nate minister  in  the  first  parish  of  England,  both 
as  to  population  and  importance,  will  perhaps 
plfead  for  any  occasional  imperfections  in  matter, 
style,  or  arrangement. 

Several  subjects  of  importance  remain  to  be 
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discussed,  and  will  occupy  the  half  of  another 
volume.  The  Indexes  and  Chronological  Tables 
will  complete  the  work. 

As  this  volume  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
summary,  it  is  right  and  fair  to  state,  that  the 
Author  takes  upon  himself,  the  whole  responsi- 
1)ility  of  the  sentiments  advanced,  on  the  dif- 
ferent topfcs  discussed. 

He  would  be  sorry  if  his  strictures  on  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  should  give  offence  or  pain  to 
a  body  of  his  brethren,  whose  sincerity,  zeal, 
piety,  exemplary  morals,  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, might  seem  to  make  amends  for  their  irre- 
gularities, incorrect  doctrine,  illiberalities  to- 
wards their  orthodox  brethren,  and  injudicious 
approximations  to  bodies,  who  are  playing  them 
false.     The  provocation  has  justified  the  retort. 


This  volume  was  printed  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication nearly  six  months  ago ;  but  an  unfor- 
tunate fire  destroyed  the  work,  just  when  the  last 
sheet  had  come  from  the  press. 
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1.  History,  as  it  becomes  contemporaneous, 
increases  in  importance.  It  may  suffice,  in  treat- 
ing of  remoter  times,  to  have  recorded  the  leading 
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facts,  and  pourtrayed  the  more  prominent  cha- 
racters ;  to  have  woven  such  a  narrative  only,  as 
might  serve  to  display  and  connect  the  grand  pro- 
gression of  causes  and  effects;  leaving  minor  facts 
and  personages  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquary, 
the  book-making  of  the  biographer,  or  the  pic- 
turesque taste  of  the  historical  romance  writer. 
But  when  we  descend  to  our  own  days,  no  such 
omissions  can  be  tolerated.  Events  and  indivi- 
dual characters,  which,  seen  through  the  nust  of 
distance,  would  have  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
or  faded  into  air,  derive  a  powerful  interest  from 
approxiination.  Every  thing  is  momentous  by 
being  present  or  recent;  and,  indeed,  as  we  know 
not  on  what  slight  agencies  important  events  de- 
pend, to  omit  what  we  deem  a  trifle  were,  per- 
haps, to  remove  a  link  from  that  great  chain, 
which  unites  concord  with  hostility,  restlessness 
with  revolution,  and  one  age  with  another. 

In  examining  the  last  twenty  years  of  George 
the  Third,  therefore,  we  propose  to  amplify  our 
narrative ;  and  lest  too  many  facts,  classed  under 
the  same  title,  should  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  we  shall  here  close  our  account  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  leading  authors  in  theology,  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament not  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  other 
miscellaneous  matters,  appertaining  to  that  period 
of  the  reign,  which  has  already  passed  under  re- 
view. These  matters  will  occupy  several  chapters; 
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though  they  are  rather  appendices  than  contixuia^ 
tions  of  the  history. 

11.  Among  the  prelates,  vfhose  writings  adorned 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the. 
Third,  Warburttm,  Hurdj  I/wth^  Lawy  Lavi$igtan^ 
Harne,  Newton,  Pearce,  and  Seeker ,  hold  the  first 
rank.  Revelation  had  been  assailed  by  Open  un* 
belief,  keen  ridicule,  and  metaphysical  subtletjT} 
and  it  was  wise  to  exalt  to  eminent  stations  in  the 
church,  men  richly  gifted  with  controversial 
powers,  and  distinguished  for  classical  and  llieo* 
logical  attainments.  But  controversy  too  often 
transports  divines  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober* 
ness ;  and  several  of  these  prelates  debased  their 
zeal,  by  an  overbearing  spirit  and  an<  irritable 
temper;  while  others  were  hurried  into  the  fields 
of  adventurous*  position,  through  philosophical  re- 
finements, or  warmth  of  fancy.  To  WarburUm^ 
and  his  Opus  Maximum,,  the  '^  Divine  Legation^." 
we  have  already  made  frequent  allusions*  The 
simi  of  his  argument  in  that  learned  work  was. 
this  :  that  the  omission  of  eternal  sanctions  in  the 
Levitical  code,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  laws 
by  temporal  interposition,  brought  the  pretensions 
of  Moses  to  an  immediate,  and  therefore  an  in- 
fallible trial,  and  thus  proved  his  divine  legation. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  reasoning  is  valid.  Had 
Moses  spoken  only  of  eternal  recompence,  h» 
could  have  obtained  litde  credit ;  for  there  would 
have  been  no  present  test  of  his  mission;  whereas 
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his  resting  his  veracity  upon  temporal  sanctions, 
to  be  visibly  and  regularly  enforced,  was  reference 
to  a  criterion,  which,  by  its  success  or  its  failure, 
would  stamp  the  prophet,  or  detect  the  impostor. 
With  reference  to  our  own  convictions,  we  know, 
that  by  the  Jews  Moses  was  believed  to  be  no 
impostor;  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  criterion 
did  not  fail,  that  the  promises  and  denunciations 
of  the  'Mosaic  code  were  actually  succeeded  by 
extraordinary  and  immediate  interpositions;  evinc- 
ing him  to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God. 

•  Yet  Warburton  went  too  far  in  maintaining 
that  future  rewards  and  punishments  were  alto- 
gether unrevealed  under  the  law.  The  Jews 
always  believed  in  them;  and  our  Lord  himself, 
quoting  the  writings  of  Moses,  where  God  is 
called  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  reproves  the  Sadducees  for  opposing  the 
popular  comment,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living;  in  other  words,  that  these 
three  patriarchs,  though  buried,  were  yet  alive. 
The  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
repair  the  punishment  of  death ;  the  translation  of 
Enoch ;  the  type  of  the  arfc  surviving  the  flood, — 
prove  that  Moses  was  not  forgetful  of  imparting 
to  the  Israelites  the  knowledge  of  a  future  'state. 

In  fact,  the  pretensions  of  Moses,*  like  those 
of  Christ  himself,  were  established,  partly  on 
direct  miraculous  agency,  and  partly  on  both 
temporal  and  eternal  anticipations.     If  the  tem- 
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poral  sanctions  originally  preponderated,  it. was 
not  only  to  obtain  credit,  among  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  to  the  mission  of  the  son  of  Amram^ 
but  to  punish  or  reward  the  Jews,  in  their  aggre- 
gate capacity,  as  a  people  about  to  be  dispersed  : 
for  eternal  recompence  respects  men  as  individual 
stents,  but  communities  must  be  dealt  with  in 
time,  or  not  at  all. 

Hence  intimations  of  futurity  were  at  first 
overshadowed,  in  the  necessity  for  warnings  which 
should  imm.ediately  be  realizedi;  but  they  emerged 
from  obscurity,  and  waxed  more  ample  and  dis- 
tinct, as  these  temporal  warnings,  becoming  less 
necessary,  were  partially  withdrawn. 

The  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  thus  para- 
doxical and  imperfect,  was  extolled  for  its  inge* 
nuity  and  learning,  but  censured  on  the  score  of 
its  hypothesis ;  abused,  according  to  the  author's 
own  expression,  as  though  it  had  been  the  divine 
legation  of  Mahomet.  Gibbon  termed  it  a  monu- 
ment, crumbling  into  dust,  of  the  vigour  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

Conyers  Middleton  had  weaned  this  scholar 
from  the  office  of  a  trifler  with  words,  by  pro- 
nouncing his  talents  to  be  capable  of  correcting 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  mankind.  He  ac- 
cordingly assumed  a  loftier  port,  A.D.  1736,  by 
publishing  his  "  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State;"  a  treatise  showing  the  necessity  for  aa 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  a  test    Among 
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fais  earlier  works,  an  '^  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
Mirades  and  Prodigies/'  rather  evinced  the 
strength  of  his  argumentative  powers,  than  served 
the  ciuise  of  revelation.  He  differed  with  Lowth 
concerning  the  book  of  Job ;  which  Warburton 
ascribed  to  Ezra,  while  Lowth  defended  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  its  being  a  work  anterior  to 
Moses ;  and  these  two  prelates,  forgetful  of  their 
Christian  character,  assailed  each  other  with  un- 
seenly  fcrimony*. 

But  when  Warburton  attempted  to  vindicate 
P<^'8  Essay  on  Man,  though  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  that  poet,  who,  by  introducing  him 
to  Mr.  Allen,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  for* 
tunes,  he  compromised  his  character  as  a  Christian 
minister,  fiefbre  the  mitre  adorned  his  brows,  he 
had  attained  his  64th  year ;  yet  his  faculties  were 
■till  vigorous.     Several  short  sermons,  and  tracts 

^  Faith  working  by  Chtanty  was  the  orthodox:  title  and  thome 
of  Warburtoa*B  Confinqation  Sermon,  at  Lincohi ;  and  to  a 
Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Abbey  Church,  in  Bath,  he 
prefixed  a  brief  Account  of  the  Infirmary  in  that  City.  During 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  his  Portrait  of  Popery  showed  him  to 
be  not  inert  in  so  shinning  a  crisis.  His  Enquiry  into  the 
Opioioaf  of  ttie  aacieot  Philosophers^  concerning  a  future 
St^p  and  the  double  Doctrine;  his  Julian,  or  Dissertation  on 
the  Fires  which  impeded  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
Lmcoln's  Inn  Lectures  on  natural  and  revealed  Religion;  the 
▼lewof  Lord  BoKngbroke's  Philosophy ;  and  the  Remarks  on 
At  Histories  of  Hume  and  Neale,  were  the  productions  of 
■m^Mitfed  times. 
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on  the  sacraments,  on  grace,  and  on  other  reli- 
gious subjects,  closed  his  literary  career.  Ob. 
A.D.  1779. 

Dr.  Johnson  describes  Warburton  as  a  man  of 
.  vigorous  faculties,  of  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement, 
with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowlege ; 
a  scholar,  a  reasoner,  and  a  wit ;  but  haughty, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction;  making  his  readers 
his  enemies,  and  adopting  towards  his  antagonists 
the  Roman  determination,  oderint  dum  tfietuant ; 
of  knowledge  too  multifarious  to  be  exact ;  and  a 
style  forcible  without  neatness.  Of  his  temper 
and  his  style,  his  complaint  against  Wilkes,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  may  afford  a  curious  ex- 
ample. In  denouncing  that  libertine's  notes  to 
the  Essay  on  Woman,  as  a  work  worthy  of  the 
devil ;  '^  but  no,"  continued  the  prelate,  ^'  I  beg 
the  devil's  pardon ;  he  is  incapable  of  writing  it." 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  styled  Bishop 
Warburton  the  last  of  our  great  divines ;  and  this, 
probably,  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  lustre 
emitted  by  such  names  as  Horsley,  Marsh,  Magee, 
Lawrence,  and  Burgess. 

Hurd  was  rather  an  elegant  scholar  than  a 
theologian ;  his  sermons  at  Lincoln^s  Inn  being 
less  esteemed  than  his  Essays  on  Chivalry.  His 
correspondence  with  Warburton  was  litde  better 
than  the  reciprocal  panegyrizing  of  two  men,  who 
had  each  an  itch  for  flattery.    Dr.  Parr  assailed 
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Hurd  with  bitterness,  id  a  contrast  Which  he  drew 
between  them. 

Bishop  Lowth  was  the  son  of  a  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prophets,  which  is  usually  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Patrick  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  cele- 
brated Prelections,  '^  De  sacr&  Poesi  Hebrseorum," 
were  delivered  from  the  poetical  chair  in  Oxford, 
A.D.  1741.  Lowth  exchanged  the  Bishopric  of 
Limerick  for  a  Prebend  of  Durham ;  whence  he 
rose  by  several  gradations  to  the  see  of  London. 
One  daughter  died  while  sitting  with  him  at  the 
tea-table:  on  another  he  composed  the  beautifiil 
Epitaph — 

Cara  Maria  vale !  ac  veniet  feliciis  ssvum 
Quando  itanim,  tecum,  sim  modo  dignus,  ero ; 
Cara  redi,  laet&  tuip  dicam  voce,  patemos 
Eja,  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

His  learning  and  zeal  were  graced  by  elegant 
manners;  and  by  an  amiable  disposition  in  private 
life.  He  is  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Isaiah, 
of  an  English  graminar,  and  of  a  poem  on  the 
genealogy  of  Christ    Ob.  1787,  aged  77. 

Edmund  Law  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Carlisle,  A.D.  1769;  and  is  known  to  the  world 
by  a  Theory  of  Religion;  Notes^on  King  s  Origin 
of  Evil ;  and  a  View  of  the  Controversy  concern- 
ing an  intermediate  State.  It  is  his  notion,  that 
Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will  restore  to  life 
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the  dead,  wh6m  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  sUdh  in* 
terposition,  would  have  condemned  to  a  state,  not 
of  punishment,  but  of  utter  insensibility.  His 
meekness  deprived  him  of  proper  firmness ;  and 
his  charity  absorbed  the  marrow  of  his  zeal.  More 
latitudinarian  than  orthodox,  and  the  father  of 
the  ultra  liberals,  his  mind  unhappily  settled  into 
an  indifference  bordering  upon  scepticism,  with 
'respect  to  some  fundamental  doctrines  of  tihe 
Christian  faith.     Ob.  1787. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
compared,  is  the  work,  which  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Lavington.  He  wrote  also  a 
book  on  the  JMoravians,  and  died  in  1 762. 

Home  waked  the  lyre  of  David,  and  with 
no  unworthy  hand.  His  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  occupied  him  twenty  years,  and  bears 
proofs  of  exquisite  polish.  It  is  a  delightful 
amplification  of  the  music  of  Zion ;  wherein  every 
phrase  is  spiritualized;  every  prophetic  and  re- 
condite meaning  pointed  out:  and,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  in  Norwich  Cathedral  elo- 
quently and  justly  affirms,  it  will  be  remembered 
until  the  praises  of  earth  shall  yield  to  the  hallelu- 
jahs of  heaven.  "  Home  wanted  not  the  touch 
of  a  master,"  says  a  late  writer ;  "  but,  instead  of 
painting  a  plain  cabinet  picture,  he  often  sacri- 
ficed utility  to  effect,  by  aiming  to  produce  a 
splendid  altar-piece  *."  This  is  not  a  just  criticism ; 

*  Middleton's  Decades  of  George  III. 
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it  is  his  altar-pieces  that  constitute  the  first  charm 
of  the  Commentary :  yet  perhaps  the  refinement 
of  composition  is  too  fastidious  and  adungui-^ 
nat6d. 

Home  is  the  author  of  excellent  Sermons;  in 
which  nothing  of  his  Hutchinsonian  tendencies 
appears.  He  ascribed  the  suavity  of  his  temper 
to  the  care  of  his  parents,  who,  during  infancy, 
rocked  him  asleep  with  the  music  of  flutes.  No 
man  ever  blended  more  happily  an  amiable  cheer- 
ftilness,  and  a  sportive  fancy,  with  the  character  of 
grave  piety.  "  Aware,"  says  a  religious  biogra- 
pher, "  that  religion,  like  her  Master,  *  may  be 
crucified  between  two  thieves,'  he  shunned  the 
extremes  of  lukewarmness  and  fanaticism :"  an  ill- 
placed  smartness,  and  somewhat  profanish  for 
evangelical  lips. — When  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Norwich,  where,  in  heavenly-mindedness,  and 
in  zeal  for  episcopacy,  he  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  predecessor,  Hall,  he  had  reached 
his  6oth  year :  and  both  body  and  mind  exhi- 
bited symptoifis  of  decay.  On  ascending  the 
steps  of  his  palace,  he  remarked,  that  he  should 
not  climb  them  often:  and  in  two  years  his  pre- 
sentiment was  verified,  by  his  death  at  Bath,  A.D. 
1792.  His  biographer  was  his  familiar  friend, 
Jones  of  Nayiand ;  whom  he  used  to  style.  Master 
William.  Master  William  has  produced  an  enter* 
taining  volume;  containing  many  anecdotes,  illus- 
trating at  once  the  playfulness  and  ^irituality  of 
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£ikiB  amiiUe  prelate's  mind.  Among  his  minor 
works  are  numbered,  Observations  on  the  lAfe  of 
St  John;  some  Hutchinsonian  Tracts;  a  Letter 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Hume;  and  another  in  con-p 
demnation  of  latitadinarian  subscription. 

Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  began  his  career 
as  a  morning  preacher ;  an  aim  of  vanity,  a  flashy 
office,  which  rarely  affords  the  omen  of  future 
greatness  :'*~His  Bdles  Letfares  relaxation  was  a 
variorum  edition  of  Milton:— -but  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Prophecies  is  his  classical  work  in  theol<^. 
He  died  in  1 782,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  prei- 
ferred  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  for  a  pure  and  a 
worldly,  an  exalted  and  an  ordinary  reason  :^-the 
first,  that  the  studies  were  more  man]jr;  the 
second,  that  the  fellowships  were  more  rich.  His 
chief  work  served  to  relieve  his  mind  from  grie^ 
for  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  *^  I  never  found," 
said  he,  '^  a  better  remedy  in  affliction^  than 
plunging  deep  into  study,  and  fixing  my  thoughts 
on  other  objects.  A  better  remedy,  however,  be 
afterwards  did  find : — at  leasts  if  the  second  part<> 
ner  of  his  affections  at  all  corresponded  to  the 
beau  ideal  of  his  fancy :— a  clever  s^isible  woman, 
who  had  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
world;  who  was  capable  of  superintending  and 
directing  his  affairs : — who  was  a  prudait  manager 
and  oeconomist;  and  could  lay  out  his  money  to 
tJie  best  advanti^e:--who>  though  she  brought  no 
fortune,  yet  could  save  one,  and  be  a  fortune  in 
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herself: — whocodld  supply  his  table  handsomely; 
and  do  the  honours  of  it  in  a  becoming  manner  :~ 
who  had  no  more  taste  and  love  of  pleasure  than 
a  reasonable  woman  should  have:-— who  would 
be  happier  in  staying  with  her  husband  at  home^ 
than  in  perpetually  gadding  abroad : — who  would 
be  careful  and  tender  of  his  health ;  and,  in  short, 
be  a  friend  and  companion  at  all  hours.  In  this 
sketch,  his  Lordship  speaks  wofuUy  little,  concern- 
ing either  the  mind  or  the  accomplishments.  It  is 
rather  an  advertisement  for  a  nurse,  a  cook,  and  a 
housekeeper,  than  the  character  of  a  Bishop's  lady. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  second  wife  for  conve- 
nience; while  the  prime  affections  are  all  buried 
in  th^rave  of  the  first 

^l^r  the  death  of  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  were  published  his  Comments  on 
the  Gospels  and  Acts:  now  totally  forgotten. 
Ob.  1774. 

Archbiski^  Seeker^  educated  as  a  dissenter, 
presents  the  singular  and  perplexing  anomaly 
of  a  divine,  attaining  to  the  highest  station  in 
a  church,  to  whose  privileges  he  possessed  no 
legitimate  claim,  having  never  been  grafted  into 
its  communion  by  any  baptism,  which  the  rigour 
of  its  principles  would  allow  to  be  regular  or 
valid.  His  divinity  was  temperate  and  orthodox; 
his  disposition  devout  and  charitable.  His  Ser- 
mons are  simple,  sensible,  and  practical ;  but  void 
of  energy,  and   barren  of  embellishment     His 
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Charges  are  excellent  summaries  of  the  pastoral 
duties;  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  have 
not  been  surpassed  *.  This  excellent  prelate  died 
A.D.  1768 ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by 
Dr.  Comwallis. 

III.  There  is  no  hierarchy  in  talent;  yet, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  church,  we  shall 
now  search  in  vain  for  men  of  higher  endowments, 
than  most  of  the  dignitaries  above  enumerated. 
The  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  long  a  popular 
preacher,  in  various  chapels  of  the  metropolis. 
He  contributed,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
support  of  the  Magdalene  cha^rity:  but  his  ex- 
ample defeated  the  good  effects  of  his  advice. 
Having  offered  to  the  ChancelloV*s  lady,  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  a  bribe  of  3000/.  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  of  St.  George^s,  Hanover 
Square,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Chaplains.  Pressed  by  the  calls  of  his 
extravagance,  he  at  length  forged  a  bond  for 
4100/.— but  certainly  with  the  hope  of  discharging 
it  before  it  became  due— on  his  pupil  and  patron 
Loxd  Chesterfield :  and  being  brought  to  trial,,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  A.D.  1777;  exactly  on  the 
spot  where  the  tumpike-house  now  stands.  Many 
and  powerful  were  the  exertions  made,  to  obtain 
the  Royal  clemency: — but  the  King  stood  inflexi- 
ble;— replying,  that  if  Dodd  were  pardoned,  the 

*  Life  by  Bishop  Porteus. 
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Perreaus^  previously  executed  for  the  same  offence, 
were  murdered.  This  was  no  reason :  the  Royal 
pardon  is  not  bound  by  precedents ;  and  for  Dodd 
to  have  lived,  d^raded  and  disgraced,  might 
perhaps  have  been  sufficient  punishment.  It  is 
singular,  that  this  divine,  by  a  presentiment  op- 
posite to  that  of  Phalaris,  should  have  penned  a 
treatise  on  the  impropriety  of  capital  punishments. 
His  speech  on  his  trial,  and  sermon  to  the  prisoners, 
were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson :  but  the  speech  was 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion  than  the  sermon; 
for  who  would  go  about  making  pedantic  divisions 
and  distinctions,  with  the  halter  about  his.  neck, 
and  the  coffin  yawning  before  his  eyes  ?  As  for 
his  Prison  Thoughts,  they  are  rhapsodies  of  his 
own.  Thus  fell  Dodd,  undone  by  vanity  and 
extravagance;  a  Demas^  as  he  was  characterized 
by  bis  friend  Bishop  Home :  yet  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  class  of  criminality  with  the 
execrable  Bishop  Atberton;  whose  canting  re- 
pentance, after  a  life  of  horror,  is  preferred  in  a 
late  puritanical  publication,  to  the  irregularities 
and  compunction  of  Dodd.  The  Sermons  to 
Young  Men,  and  Discourses  on  the  Parables  and 
Miracles,  are  only  elegant  and  respectable  publi- 
cations ;  evincing,  like  the  strange  orations  of 
Edward  Irving,  how  greatly  manner  must  contri- 
bute to  popularity,  and  how  widely  morning 
preachers  err  by  appearing  in  print.  Their  per- 
formances are  the  nosegays  of  a  day,  which  can 
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never  be  set  in  pots.  Dodd's  Family  Bible  has  nof 
been  es^celled ;  not  even  by  the  well-patronised 
labours  of  Man*  and  Doyley ,  which,  however  sound 
in  orthodoxy,  and  edifying  in  moral  tendency^  are 
deficient  in  illustrative  oomment*. 

Churchill  coveted  the  fame  of  a  poet;  an4 
verily  he  had  his  reward.  As  a  divine^  he  sold 
cyder,  wrote  satires,  frequented  Iheatres,  kept  a 
mistress,  and  joined  Wilkes :  nor  could  we  balance 
these  qualities  by  any  favourable  record,  if  he  had 
not  left  a  respectable  volume  of  Discourses  on  the 
Petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  died  in 
1764- 

A  wanner  praise  may  be  awarded  to.  Dr. 
Youngs  the  celebrated  autboi  qf  the  Night 
Thoughts,  which  were  written  at  his  rectory  of 
Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
<^  his  1^^  Lorenzo  was  his  own  sooi  whose 
dissipation  he  at  length  forgave.  Nerissa  and 
Philander  were  the  son  and  da^ughter  of  his 
wife;  and  all  three  are  deplored  in  well*knawn 
lines,  which  would  be  more  affecting,  if  they 
were  less  a&cted : 

*^  Insatiate  archer !  couM  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  Uurice  my  peace  was  slain, 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  renewed  her  horns.** 

*  HewleCffs  Bible  is  said  to  be  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  Dodd's,  which  Dr.  Gvegory,  the  origipal  editor,  did  not 
liye  to  complete. 
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fiis  favourite  walk  at  Welwyn  was  the  church- 
yard ;  and  all  his  thoughts  and  occupations  were 
tinged  with  a  hue  of  death.  In  his  garden  was 
painted  the  similitude  of  an  alcove ;  and  to  those 
who  approached  the  fallacy  was  addressed  this 
inscription — Invisibilia  non  decipiunt.  His  Night 
Thoughts  were  written  beneath  a  lamp  placed  in 
a  skull ;  yet  he  instituted  an  assembly  and  a 
bowling  green  in  his  parish,  and  loved  innocent 
sports.  His  wit  was  often  levelled  against  the 
enemies  of  religion  and  decency.  Voltaire's 
abuse  of  Milton  drew  from  Young  the  epigram, 

<<  You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
You  seem  like  Milton,  with  his  Death,  and  Sin/' 

It  is  said,  that  finding  himself  one  day  unable 
to  excite  attention  amongst  his  congregation  at 
St.  Jameses,  he  sate  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Young,  early  in  lifie,  had 
published  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
With  his  plays,  satires,  and  political  writings, 
this  history  has  no  concern.  It  was  his  merit 
to  invest  religion  in  the  charms  of  poetry ;  and 
Philosophy  discourses  eloquently  in  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  died  in  1765. 

The  Sermons  of  Sterne  contain  more  of  wit 
than   of  divinity.     It  is   impossible  to   suppose 
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him  to  have  been  in  earnest;  or  ever  to  have 
produced  a  serious  impression*. 

Sterne's  other  works,  full  of  affected  sensi* 
bility,  were  sentimentalized  while  his  mother 
was  lying  in  a  jail.  Resurrection  men  made 
their  profit  of  his  remains,  which  were  recog* 
nized  under  dissection,  in  the  anatomic^  schocd 
of  Oxford ;  and  restored  to  the  cemetery  of  St 
George's  Hanover  Square,  at  Tyburn,  with  a 
jolly  epitaph,  framed  by  the  freemasons :  ^^  Alas  I 
poor  Yorick."  A  like  service  of  disinterment 
and  dissection  has  been  performed  towards  his 
literary  character,  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester, 
who  has  laid  open  the  plagiarisms  of  fliis  senti* 
mentalist,  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Bishop  Hall's  works,  and  other  cdd  books.  He 
died  in  1768. 

JaneSy  of  Nayland^  has  already  been  honour* 
ably  noticed,  as  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
on  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Hi$ 
Book  of  Nature,  the  little  bud  of  his  Lectures  on 


*  Take,  for  a  spedmen,  his  account  of  the  prodigal  son : 
<<  How  shall  the  youth  make  his  liaither  comprdiend,  that  \m 
was  cheated  at  Damascus  'by  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world:  that  a  whore  of  Babylon  had  swallowed  his  richest 
pearl,  and  anointed  the  whole  city  with  the  balm  of  Gilead  : 
that  the  apes  and  peacocks,  which  he  had  sent  for  from 
Tarshish,  lay  dead  upon  his  hands;  and  that  the  mummies 
had  not  been  dead  loiig  enough,  which  had  be0»  bk^0ii|^ 
him  out  of  Egypt?" 

VOL.   IV.  C 
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the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  tracts  that  can  be  presented 
to  die  young  Christian.  He  instituted  the  British 
Critic;  and  published  a  collection  of  treatises^ 
entitled,  The  Scholar  Armed.  Having  shone  as 
a  light  to  guide  men  to  the  divine  Messiah,  he 
breathed  his  last,  appropriately,  on  the  morning 
of  the  Epiphany,  1 80 1 . 

Jartin  was  a  diapel-preacher ;  and  his  ser* 
mona  are  tricked  up  in  that  flimsy  texture, 
that  pithless  elegance,  by  which  all  such 
Sunday  morning  after-pieces  to  the  dramya,  and 
second  acts  of  the  baUet,  are  emasculated.  His 
Life  of  Erasmus  is  a  plagiarism  from  Le  Cl^c ; 
apd  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History  con- 
sist, mainly,  of  a  few  superficial  notes.  In  a 
dissertation  on  Homer  and  VirgiFs  notions 
of  the  state  of  the  dead,  this  triton  of  the  min- 
ttows  provoked  the  leviathan  Warburton.  Oo 
his  death-bed,  when  a  female  attendant  offered 
him  refreshment,  ^^  No,"  he  replied,  '^  I  have 
had  enough  of  every  thing."  His  epitaph  in 
Kensington  church  was  chosen  by  himself, — J. 
Jortin,  mortalis  esse  desiit,  1770. 

Respectful  mention  has  already  beien  made  of 
Whitby^  as  expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Five  Points. 

Tl^nnm  Bafguy'^  Sermons,  like  those  of  his 
&^$hpt.  JoiiN,  are  remarkable  for  coldness  and 
precision.     After  the  death  of  Blair,  the  Chro- 
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JMLMHiBij  m  1782,  were  ptibliiAed  Kia^  LectureB' 
on  the  Canon  of  the  Qld  Testatnent 

Wamer  is  said  to  havie  wntten  urilh  one  pen 
Ae  whole  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Historf  of  Eng- 
limdi  fie  was  rector  of  several  cbilrohes  in  and' 
near  London;  and  published' a  c6nipil^>Sy9temi 
of  Divinity;  an  Illusti^tion  of  the  Conxnon 
Prayer^;  a  Treatise  on  the  Saoraif^enti-and  Rttee ; 
a  Lett^  Vo  Sioii  College,  on  tfae^  Maintenance' 
proper  fbr  Widows*  and  O^hans  of  lire  Clergy ; 
and  an  Inqniry  into  the  Catholic  Tendency  of 
certain.  Passages  in  the  Catedhisnii  Aokong*  his> 
miscellaneous  wtorks,  we  find  a  Treatise^  on  the 
Gout^  which  personal  eocperience  in  that  com* 
plaint  for  lliirQr  years^  enabled  die  author  to 
inditD. 

IVi  Serreral.  eminent  dUientar^  flbumfaed  at 
this  period';  and  among  theae^  Carf^pMi^  the 
princtpal'  of  Marescball  OoHege,  is*  jusliy  <  cele^ 
brtrted  for  hia  siiencin^  flcns^er;.  hia'  Mow  of 
Butethtsy  to  Hume^»  Essay  on  Mirad^s;  and 
likewise  by  a;  translation  of  the  G^speltl;  bnt'tiiir 
poathumoiuis  work  on  Boclkiastical>  History  is 
marked  withxmu^b  bi^try  and  prejudi^^;  itir  fft'^ 
Your  oCPresbyteriknidisdplkie. 

Poettyj  more  than  theology^  dktingnisbes  the 
S^rmons^  of  Logmi;  yet'  in^  this  lastf^  quali^/ 
theiigh  ne«fproftundi  they  >are:sltlt  truly  iordSddox ; 
and  it  is>wilhxiMicb>sttfpittse^  that  ^  we  bear'aire^ 
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cent  author  classing  what  he  terms  the  tinsel  di- 
vinity of  Logan  with  the  cold  morality  of  Blair. 
Our  poet  wrote  several  hymns  and  paraphrases 
used  in  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
lifC)  his  habits  became  intemperate,  and  he  died 
in  London,  A.D.  1 788. 

The  two  Fordyces  were  brothers.  Both  pub- 
lished  works  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit. 
James,  the  younger,  wrote  sensible  Discourses  to 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women ;  and  his  cele- 
brated Sermon  on  unlawful  Pleasure  is  printed  in 
the  Scottish^  Preacher.     Ob.  1 796. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance,  and  a 
book  on  Original  Sin,  are  the  chief  memorials  of 
Taylor,  of  Norwich.  He  was  superintendant  of 
the  famous  academy  at  Warrington ;  that  hot-bed 
of  Socinianism  and  disaflfection ;  and  died  1761. 

Enfield  was  another  of  those  twinkling  lights 
which  glimmered  in  the  Warrington  academy. 
He  died  in  1797,  and  has  left  some  paltry  ser- 
mons; together  with  a  History  of  Philoisophy, 
which  is  only  a  translation  from  Brunck, 

Of  Harwoodj  and  his  Oriental  Meta^^bors,  we 
have  already  spoken.  He  lived  till  1 794 :  abook« 
stall  hunter,  and  a  dead  hand  at  a  title-page. 

Fanner  was  a  new  light ;  a  German  drvine, 
who  maintained  that  our  Saviour's  temptation  was 
a  series  of  visions ;  and  that  demoniacal  pos- 
session was  only  the  effect  of  mentEd  diseases. 
He  died  1797. 
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V»  To  Ganganelli^  as  a  Catholic  author,  we 
assign  a  separate  place.  Under  this  Frotestant 
Pope,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed.  He  opposed 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  quackery,  and  gave  an 
example  of  sober  judgment,  in  his  own  sentiments 
and  transactions.  '^  Neither  St.  Paul,  nor  St 
Francis,"  said  he,  ^*have  taught  me  to  dine 
splendidly."  An  example,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Pius  VII.  whose  dinner  was  furnished 
daily,  including  wine,  &c.  for  twelve  paoli,  or  six 
shillings.  ^^  We  lay  aside  charity  to  maintain 
faith,"  was  noather  of  Ganganelli's  aphorisms . 
*'  but  if  error  must  not  be  tolerated,  neither  must 
we  persecute  its  author."  This  is  sage  doctrine, 
when  applied  to  an  inquisition,  or  to  persecution 
in  a  noxious  sense ;  but  it  will  nqt  bear  the  ex«^ 
tension  for  which  false  liberality  would  contend. 
Penalties  must  be  inflicted  on  the  author  of  blas- 
phemous errors,  injurious  to  right  principle,  and 
to  moral  practice;  and  civil  exclusions  are 
propet  for  religious  principles  politically  dangei^- 
ous.  All  this  is  not  persecution,  for  there  is 
no  other  effectual  way  of  opposing  the  error.  The 
letters  ascribed  to  Ganganelli  are  now  allowed  to 
be  spurious.     Ob.  1775. 

VI.  Our  plan  embraces  lay  writers,  whose 
works  bear  upon*  religion.  Of  Dr.  Johnson^  as 
the  literary  Hercules  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  may  remark,  that  piety  and  orthodoxy  brea&ed 
throughout  all  his  compositions;  but  appeared 
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more  conspicuously  in  many  papers  gi  the 
Rambler,  and  in  his  admirable  Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament.  ^^  A  vicious  liver/'  said  he,  in  conr 
formity  with  this  purity  of  his  writings,  ^^  resem* 
bles  a  taper,  which  extends  its  radiance  further 
than  its  heat,  and  bums  only  those  who  make 
too  near  approaches.  Bui  a  line  of  wanton  pro- 
fismeness,  or  of  low  obscenity,  deliberately  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  can  spread  corruption  to  the 
farthest  ends  of  die  earth,  and  to  generation^ 
yet  unborn,"    Ob.  1 784. 

The  learned  Sir  William  Janes  deserves  the 
opposite  niche  in  St,  Paul's,  as  having  contri- 
buted by  his  oriental  researches  to  elucidate  the 
^riptural*  chronology,  to  reduce  the  wild  cycles 
of  infidel  sciolists,  and  to  confirm  the  narrative  of 
Moses,  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind. 

Soame  Jemfns  is  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
art  of  DAKCiKo;  and  of  what  a  Methodist  would 
pronounce  a  kindred  performance,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil;  though  a  punster,  would 
rather  bind  up  with  it  his  Verses  on  the  Soulj 
but  his  chief  li^bour,  if  labour  it  may  be  called,  is 
a  small  exceptionable  tract  on  the  Internal  Evi* 
deuces  of  Christianity.     Ob.  1787. 

j|3^er  was  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  who  through 
borrcur  at  the  inquisition,  or,  as  scandal  reports, 
after  *an  intrigue  with  a  nun,  renounced  the 
CalhoUc  superstition,  and  joined  himself  to  tiie 
Church  pf  England.     He  gives  an  interesting 
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a€Comit  of  his  flight  from  Italy,  through  Switeer- 
land  and  France.  His  History  of  the  Popes  w  a 
work  of  no  high  repute.  His  name  is  fr^qu^tly 
confounded  with  that  of  Botuyer,  the  printer,  n^hd 
published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  TestaniteDt, 
with  a  collection  of  Conjectural  Emendations. 

VIL  The  literary  philanthropists  of  thus 
period  deserve  likewise  a  distinct  section.  Bora 
at  Hackney,  and  bred  a  grocer,  Howard  bad 
nearly  attained  his  50th  ye^r,  1773,  when  serviug 
tb^  office  of  sheriff,  and  contemplating  the  6tat6  of 
the  prisoners,  he  first  conceived  tho^e  sentiments 
of  extended  benevolence,  which  conferred  on  hiimi; 
in  the  end,  the  title  of  The  Philanthropist  He 
began  by  visiting  the  jails  throughont  England, 
with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  their 
tenants*  In  1777  appeared  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales;  and  in 
1789,  his  Account  of  Lazarettoes  in  Europe. 
Setting  forth  on  an  expedition  of  charity,  he, 
among  other  places,  visited  Rome,  where  he  was 
so  full  of  his  object,  as  not  to  bestow  even  a  day 
on  inspecting  the  curiosities  of  that  city;  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  wwld^ 
that  a  grocer  knew  nothing  about  antiquities. 
Proceeding  in  his  course,  he  Mi  a  sacrifice  to  an 
infectious  disorder,  at  Cherson  on  the  Black  Sea, 
A.D.  1790.  A  statue  of  Howard  is  erected  in 
St  Pad  8  Cathedral  facing  that  oi  Dr.  Johnson : 
this  is  right;  for  the  triumphs  of  the  heart  deserve 
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commemoration,  not  less  than  the  power  of  the 
intellect 

Worthy  of  a  second  place  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy  is  Jonas  Hanway ;  who,  on  return- 
ing from  his  travels  in  Persia,  became  a  principal 
institutor  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  patron  of 
the  Magdalene  Hospital.  He  died  1784;  hav- 
ing written  a  work  on  Sunday  schools,  then  just 
commencing,  and  a  volume  entitled  Domestic 
Happiness  Promoted. 

VHL  Besides  the  parliamentary  enactments 
interspersed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  several 
bills  were  passed  for  protecting  the  privileges  of 
the  two  Universities,  in  regard  to  exemption  from 
service  in  the  militia,  the  assize  of  bread,  the 
setting  up  of  trades  within  their  several  juris-  ' 
dictions,  and  the  duties  on  paper  for  printing 
certain  books.  Leases  of  tithes,  and  incorporeal 
hereditaments  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
years,  were  made  valid  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  lands,  as  established  by  32  Henry  VIH. 

With  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  ordered,  that  to  prevent  the  charges 
on  dilapidations,  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
th^  price  of  the  proposed  building,  and  of  the 
vidue  of  the  living;  after  which,  the  incumbent 
may  mortgage  the  glebe,  tithes,  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  two  years'  value,  for  twenty-five  years,  until 
the  whole  costs  be  paid  ;  while,  on  failure  in  pay- 
ment for  forty  days,  the  mortgagee  may  distrain. 
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An  acre  for  each  1 00/.  may  be  purchased  by  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  glebe,  within  one  mile  of  the 
church,  for  new  buildings;  and  the  bishop  can 
compel  the  incumbent  to  insure.  The  succeed- 
ing incumbents  shall  pay  the  interest  due,  and 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sum  originally  advanced,  or 
ten  per  cent,  if  non-residents.  From  Queen 
Anne  s  bounty,  money  may  be  borrowed  without 
interest,  if  the  living  be  under  the  value  of  50/. ; 
if  above,  a  sum  equal  to  two  years*  income  may 
be  had  at  four  per  cent. 

The  act  36  Geo,  III.  ch.  83,  allows  the 
bishop  to  assign  a  stipend  to  the  curate;  and, 
where  the  rector  does  not  reside  four  months  in 
the  year,  the  parsonage  house  and  garden,  or  1 5/. 
in  lieu  thereof.  All  chapelries  and  curacies  aug- 
mented by  Queen  Anne  s  bounty,  shall  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  presentative  livings;  not  only 
as  by  1  Geo.  I.  s.  2.  ch.  10,  in  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  other  benefices,  but  further,  the 
licence  to  such  perpetual  cures  shall  be  held  equi- 
valent to  institution ;  and  the  ordinary  may  ap- 
point a  stipend  to  the  officiating  curate ;  which 
he  may  likewise  revoke,  though  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  archbishop. 

Bishops  were  allowed  to  ordain  foreigners, 
who  were  to  bfliciate  abroad,  without  requiring 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Toleration,  not  guided  by  sound  wisdom,  is 
apt  to  err;  at  one  time  by  incautious  latitude. 
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and  at  another  by  unreasonable  exclusion.  An 
act  was  passed  for  exempting  protestant  dis* 
senters  from  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
tkleSy  and  enabling  them  to  teach  schools,  and 
to  plead  exemption  from  militia  service,  on  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribing to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures:  a  sage 
measure,  enabling  every  blacksmith,  by  calling 
himself  a  preacher,  to  evade  his  civil  duties,  and 
to  throw  them  on  his  simpler  neighbour ;  while 
its  fellow,  the  licencing  act,  would  open  his 
smithy  for  a  chapel.  Another  act  afforded  the 
like  privileges  to  Catholics :  prohibiting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  founding  of  any  school  bound  by 
religious  vows;  or  the  admission  of  Protestant 
children  into  Catholic  schools. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  a 
leading  object  with  legislators ;  seeing  it  is  wiser 
and  easier  policy  to  prevent  crime,  than  to  crush 
it  after  it  has  been  suffered  to  {urevaiL  Penalties 
were  awarded  against  the  using  of  a  gun  on 
Sunday,  or  on  Christmas^  day.  The  baking  of 
rolls  on  Sunday  was  prohibited  :  as  was  that  of 
pies  and  mecit  puddings,  except  firom  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  one  p.  M.  Houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, or  debating  societies,  were  forbidden  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday;  yet  permission  was  publicly 
given,  for  fish-carts  to'  pass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  into  London. 

All  such  restrictions  ought  to  be  general  and 
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impartial.  Why  are  stage  coacbes  permitted  to 
travel:  and  lawyers  notoriously  to  hold  consul- 
tations; and  the  speaker  to  entertain  a  dozen  or 
two  of  cooks,  on  the  Ssbbath ! 

Among  miscellaneous  acts  may  be  classed  that 
for  settling  the  amount  of  probate  duties,  and  of 
legacy  receipt  stamps;  the  whole  of  which  are 
highly  exorbitant,  and  latterly  obtained  with  a 
scrupulousness  bordering  on  vexation :  than 
which  nothing  more  strongly  tends  to  chill,  and 
to  alienate  from  the  right  cause,  the  affections  of 
the  loyal.  By  another  act  parish  registers  were 
ordered  to  be  stamped;  but  a  subsequent  law 
repealed  this  paltry  and  harassing  mqaisure. 

The  oath  of  abjuration,  previoos  to  taking 
any  civil  office,  was  added  to  those  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.  The  royal  family  were 
prevented  from  contracting  marriages,  without 
consent  of  the  King. 

Servants  belonging  to  certain  public  hospitals 
were  exempted  from  the  duty  on  servants.—- 
Church-ways  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  by  the 
landholders  — Suits  for  defamation  shall  be  en- 
tered within  six  months. — No  suit  for  iscoBti- 
nence  shall  be  brought  into  court  after  eight 
calendar  months  from  the  commission  of  the 
crime.— Persons  guilty  of  polygamy  were  pro- 
nounced liable  to  transportation. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

EVANGELICAL   CLERGY. 


Cotlttllt0f 

L  Remarks  on  Middleton's  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the 
Jirst  four  Decades  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI. — 
II.  Secular  Clergy. — III.  Latitudinarian  Clergy. — 
IV.  Orthodox  Clergy. — V.  Evangelical  Clergy. — 
VI.  Rise  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy. — ^VII.  Terms: 
Orthodox  and  Evangelical — ^VIII.  Evangelical  Di- 
vines,  Cahinists,  and  Arminians, — IX.  Romaine, 
Jonesa  Foster. — X.  Madan,  Spencer. — XI.  Sir  James 
Stonehouse.— XII.  Toplady.—XIU.  Walker,  of  Truro. 
—XIV.  Griffith  Jones,  Welsh  Charity  Schools.— 
XV.  Fletcher,  ofMadely,  De  Courcy.—XVh  Talbot, 
Berridge,  Newton  of  Olney. — XVII.  Adam  of  Win- 
tringham,  Venn,  and  others. — XVIII.  Lady  Hunting- 
don patronizes  the  Whitfield  Department  of  Methodism, 
and  spreads  it  within  the  Church. — XIX.  Howel 
Harris,  Talgarth,  and  Trevecca. — XX.  Lady  Ann 
Erskine.—XXL  Cornelius  Winter.— XXII.  Strict 
tures  on  Wesleyan  Methodism. — XXIIL  Cadogan, 
Decoetlogon. — XXIV.  Erasmus  Middleton. — XXV, 
Eyre,^  Evangelical  Magazine,  Pentycross,  Rouquet, 
David  Sympson,  Richardson. — XXVI.  Milner,  Har- 
vey.—XXYII.  Cedl,  WiUiam  Good.— XXYIII. 
T.  Scott,  of  the  Lock.— XXIX.  Story,  of  Colchester. 
— XXX.  Robinson,  of  Leicester. — XXXI.  Cornelius 
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Bayky,  Tyler.'-^XXXII.  Isaac  MUMer,  Jowett^ 
CoaUhurzt. — XXXIII.  Sir  Addm  Gordon,  Alphonsus 
Gunn,  Patrick, — XXXIV.  Remarks  on  the  foregoing 
Catalogue. 

I.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  omit  noticing 
"  An  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the  first  fou?*  JDe- 
cades  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third^^^  pretend- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  religion  during  that 
period.  Had  it  been  the  fair  and  honest  intention 
of  the  writer  to  announce  the  true  character  of  his 
work,  he  ought  to  have  entitled  it,  A  Panegyric 
on  Evangelism  and  Calvinism.  A  man,  if  he  is 
a  Calvinist,  has  a  right  to  praise  Calvinism ;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  fight  under  false  colours ;  he 
has  no  right  to  mislead  expectation,  by  giving  a 
name  to  a  book,  to  which  the  book  does  not 
answer ;  and  least  of  all  is  he  entitled  to  set  for- 
ward his  partialities,  by  blackening  other  objects 
with  deeper  hues,  than  ihey  would  receive  from  ^ 
the  pencil  of  truth  and  candour. 

II.  To  divide  the  national  clergy,  into  the 
secular,  the  latitudinarian,  the  orthodox,  and 
the  evangelical,  might  be  all  very  well;  but  it 
is  rather  too  much  for  a  minister  and  friend  of 
that  church,  to  state,  ^^  that  the  secular  were  a 
NUMEROUS  class — better  versed  in  Pagan  ethics 
than  in  Christian  morality;  degenerate  sons  of 
Levi;  bartering  the  lasting  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good,  for  the  precarious  friendship  of  the 
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idle  and  iike  dissolute;  makings  the.  theatre^  Ae 
taveniy  the  bowling  green,  die  ball  room,  the 
concert  room,  and  the  horse  race,  their  accus- 
tomed haunts;  and  consuming  their  hours  at  the 
card  table;  that  they  were  supple  flatterers  and 
smart  wits,  having  not  even  a  garb  to  distinguish 
the  ambassador  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  in  the 
country^  given  to  hunting  and  convivial  feasts,, 
where  they  witnessed  into.xicatep  spirits;  and 
after  eating,  drinking,  and  playing  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor^  administering  the  sacrament  to 
their  dying  bottle-companion  as  a  passport  to  the 
joys  of  eternity.*' 

For  a  minister  of  the  church  to  go  a  hunting 
with  its  adversaries,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  game,, 
and  to  swell  their  view-holla,  as  though  they  were 
not  sharp-scented  or  inveterate  enough  of  them- 
selves, would  be  rather  too  bad,  were  the  charge 
fully  true;  but  that  this  exhibition  of  clerical 
manners,  as  applicable  to  a  numerous  class,  is 
not  exaggerated  by  hyperbole,  or  tinged  with  sar- 
casm, is  an  assertion  which  brings  an  historical 
writer  under  a  heavier  condemnation  than  either 
shooting,  feasting,  or  card-playing.  Shooting  it 
is,  verily;  but  with  much  too  long  a  bow. 

To  strengthen  his  case,  the  author  next  ani- 
madverts on^  the  political  character  of  the  clei^y, 
— confirmed,  as  he  Aates,  by  the  disuse  of  con^ 
vocations,  which  were  commuted  for  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament    Thus  mi- 
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nisteis  are  avejrred,  to  haye  everted  themBelves  Uvt 
patr<Mi8|  and  U>  have  beea  rewarded  by  prefer- 
mwts:  in  proof  of  which^  Churchill,  who  s^tt^h^ 
himself  to  Wilkes, — Home  Tooke»  rectpr  (hei 
never  was  rector)  of  Brentford,  who  resign^  hi& 
canonicals, — and  Wilson,  of  St.  Stephen^  WaU 
brook,  who  placed  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Macautejr  in 
his  church,  are  t^e  cited  examples.  Strange  ifh 
stances  of  patronage-huntiog !  Thfit  clergy  ajre^ 
members  of  a  free  community;  they  have  rights; 
to  preserve,  and  cannot  avoid  holding  poUtical 
opinions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  umeemly  m  ^eift 
to  embroil  themselves  in  parly  contentions ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  ace  the  ojily  ordei! 
of  men  in  the  whole  commosiwes^th  wbo^  cf#not 
be  represented  or  protected  in  paipliamca^it,  by  xa^m^* 
bers  of  their  own  body;  fat  the  bishops  ait  a^a^g 
the  peers,  as  barons,  and  no  ecclesia^tio  ca^  bold 
a  place  in  the  lower  house.  It  is,  therefore,  nol 
fair  to  arraign  them  for  taking  the  interest  of  free- 
men in  the  political  concerns  of  the  kingdo^i,  and 
to  insinuate  that,  they  cannot  do  ibis,  without  bar^ 
tering  their  principles  lor.  promotion.  Miili^ters 
of  this  character  are  surely  not  a  NPMSftOUs 
class. 

III.  Having  disposed  of  the  seculat  dergy, 
the  author  next  attacks  the  LAUTUDiNARiAurs* 
who  subscribe  the  Articles  vf'A  reservatiw8»  af^ 
pocket  the  emoluments  of  the  church>  w)^  ||§jr 
disbelieve  and  suppress  her  doctrines.     And  thil 
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mercenary  and  prevaricating  tribe^  who  merged 
the  character  of  divines  in  that  of  philosophers, 
and  were  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  ark  by  the 
feeble  thread  of  expedience ;  who,  under  pretence 
of  liberality,  made  a  distinction  between  primary 
and  non-essential  points,  introduced  Arian  and 
Socinian  interpretations ;  denied  original  sin,  alle- 
gorized the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  diluted  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  are  noticed  with 
a  vituperation  that  is,  so  far,  honest  and  just. 

We  are  as  ready  as  this  writer  to  condemn 
the  Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  of  Hop- 
kins, the  author  of  a  corrected  Liturgy,  published 
in  1763;  we  can  denounce  the  prevaricating 
spirtt  of  Paley,  and  the  pseudo-conciliations  of 
Hey.  To  the  name  of  Lindsey,  which  we  have 
already  honoured,,  we  can  add  those  of  Jebb, 
Robertson  of  Wolverhampton,  Chambers  of  North- 
amptonshire, Tyrwhit  of  Cambridge,  Evanson  of 
Tewkesbury,  Harris  of  Harwood,  Disney  of  Pan- 
ton,  and  Maty,  chaplain  to  Lord  Stormont ;  whose 
scruples  led  them  to  make  sacrifices  of  worldly 
interest,  and  who  saw,  with  the  writer  signing 
himself  Lselius,  the  inconsistence  of  retentfon  of 
benefice  with  nonconformity  in  principle. 

Yet  why  should  praise  be  compelled  to  seem 
a  niggard,  and  assent  to  stop  short  and  turn  away 
on  observing  it  remarked,  that  "  had  the  latitudi- 
narian  divines  merely  objected  to  that  portion  of 
the  Articles  whichj  for  distinction's  sake,  is  called 
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Calvinistic,  but  had,  nevertlidess,  subscribed  die 
whc^e,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
church,  the  eyil  would  have  been  of  minor  im- 
portance/' What !  is  it  to  be  silently  assumed 
and  allowed,  that  a  portion  of  the  Articles  is  Gal- 
vinistic?  and  that  all  divines,  who  subscribe  that 
formulary,  holding  Arminian  principles,  are  lati** 
tudinarians,  secretly  objecting  to  one  portion  of 
the  matter,  yet  signing  an  assent  in  falsehood  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church  ?  Here 
is  a  notable  begging  of  the  question,  and  sliding 
in  of  an  axiom,  llie  calumny  implied  is  as  gross 
as  it  is  artful;  the  spawn  of  party  spirit. 

Again:  under  latitudinarianism  is  included, 
the  belief  in  a  partial  obliquity  from  rectitude  in 
the  mind  of  man,  ratber  than  a  total  departure 
from  righteousness.  Now  if  the  author  only 
meant,  like  the  ninth  Article,  ^^  that  man  is  very 
far  gone  frt>m  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil ;"  or,  like  the  tenth, 
**  that  man  cannot  turn  himself  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
God,"  he  would  be  right  in  condemning,  as  lati- 
tudinarians  and  Pelagians,  the  impugn^rs  of  this 
sound  doctrine.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  statement, 
that  under  the  shadow  of  this  truth,  he  intends  to 
slide  in  that  hypothesis  of  total  and  complete  de- 
pravation, which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  God's  sole  and  exclusive 
agency,  in  the  whole  process  of  conversion,  re- 
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pMteQcey  ftnd  obedienoe,  within  the  «oul  of  m$m. 
But  hem  is  div  oonsistent  with  the  letter  part  of 
the  tenth  Article,  which  speaks  of  the  grace  of 
God  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  ^oon 
wrLL,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  thai 
good  will?  Will  is  volition,  and  working  wrvH 
our  WILL,  is  not  the  sole,  and  exclusive,  however 
it  maybe  the  leading,  disposing,  aiding,  and  prin- 
eipal  operation.  We  have  a  will,  then,  to  em-*^ 
braee  or  to  reject  grace;  and  if  that  will  in  con* 
currence  with  the  divine  Spirit,  exerts  itself  for  a 
good  end,  what  becomes  of  this  memorialist's 
TOTAL  departore  iSrom  rectitude  ?  It  will  do  him 
no  good  to  fight  (in  p.  29)  under  the  banners  of 
Shuckford,  Kennicott,  and  Home ;  these  defended 
original  sin  from  a  Pelagian  native  innocence  bot 
4iey  never  built  a  scaffokting  for  Ood's  arbitrary 
selection,  and  exclusire  agency,  in  point  of  pereoR, 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which  should  reduce 
men  into  passive  and  irresponsttile  machines. 

PvNTSuing  the  same  views,  this  Calvinist  next 
classes  among  the  latitudinarilns,  all  who  reject 
the  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  calling 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  rigfatsousness,  absurd  and 
unintdligible.  Here  again,  there  is  something  to 
be  allowed,  and  something  to  be  qualified.  When 
justification  by  faith  is  placed  in  contradistinction 
md  opposition  to  justification  by  our  own  works 
or  deservings,  it  is  true  that  we  deserve  nothing ; 
tad  4iiat,  in  Ae  words  of  tl>e  eleventh  Article^  jtis* 
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tific^tioo  by  frith  a)one,  is  a  iQost  wbcilfpoiBe  doe* 
trine.  But  heifi  the  author  wo^ld  edge  in  hi«. 
solifidianiam;  that  id  to  say»  faith  without  any 
reCerence  to  wo^ka:  and  we  cite  the  twelfth  Ar« 
tide  to  remind  him,  that  the  true  justifying  faith 
in^plies  works;  which  are  the  frui^  of  frith*  and 
foUov  after  justification.  That  ike  lighteoumass 
of  Christ  is  impifted  only  to  thoie  who  hold  thiii 
frith,  comprising  works,  may  he  hdd  (salving 
Mr*  Middl^ton^s  presence)  withQUjt  latitudiPA* 
nanism* 

A  further  test  of  lati^dinari^nisQ^  is  diseo^ 
veredt  in  a  ridicule  of  the  notion  of  experimental 
evidence  in  religion.  ^^  It  is  against  common 
sense/'  said  Dr.  Trapp,  ''  to  talk  of  freling  the 
Spirit  oi  God  i  a  senti^afsnt  held  hy  all  ttmse  of  the 
WarbUftonian  schpolj  wh^  iio^^  UPt  how  to  dia- 
tiAgttiah  between  the  frncies  of  the  visionai^^  and 
that  immrd  tc^m^s  whioh  lA  the  blessed  privilege 
of  thQs^  who  tfvify  fafdieve."  Who  or  what  is  this 
ifiwar4  witness?  Is  it  tbe  tf^^HK^ny  of  a  good 
conscience;  is  \%  peace  a94  joy  iu  belieihigl 
Shelve  bands,  Mr.  Middl^ton;  J  md^rstsMl  i^ 
^  go  along  with  it  S«t  ig  y^  s^em  aiQ?  thing 
c(f  W  inward  i«elii?igpf  the  Spirit,  mji  iMnf  of  9^ 
Sfflvsible  ^p«rien^,'-^W  traajpfer  yow  ^h«it 

ciawof  latitv4w9«(ftM  q^f^r  tg^jo^^  vm  ^yimm 

'  <^  t^  orth^^pi^ ;  im  441  tMe  wha«  yon  4«PifMt* 

aa  sucbn  kj|9w  m  4iier6nca  bfiitw4?n  the  ffOf^m 
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latter  description.  And  if  rou  diink  otherwise^ 
all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  yoa  are  no  better 
tiian  a  fiinciful  visionary  yourself.  "  A  spirit  hath 
notjlesh  and  bones:''  spirit  cannot  be  an  object  of 
sensation. 

Lax  opinions  on  the  subject  of  eternal  tor* 
mentSy  as  implying  only  a  qualified  punishment, 
are  set  forth  as  the  last  test  of  latitudinarianisni; 
Now,  altogether  to  deny  eternal  torments,  and  to 
deride  the  fear  of  hell-fire;  or  even  to  affirm,  with 
the  universalist,  that  all  men  will,  in  the  course  of 
ages,^  be  made  happy,  is  to  adopt  a  reprehensible 
heresy.  But  surely  it  may  be  thought,  without 
heterodoxy,  that  punishment,  though  illimitable 
in  duration,  may  be  qualified,  according  to  va- 
rious demerits,  in  an  infinite  scale  of  degrees  ;- 
that  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched,  and  the  worm 
which  never  diedi,  are  to  be  taken  as  figurative 
expressions;  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  hy« 
poihesis  of  asbestos  bodies,  or  for  the  catalogue* 
of  Drexelius's  torments;  that  exclusion  from  the 
I^resence  of  God,  envy  of  the  blessed,  vain  re- 
grets, and  everlasting  remorses,  may  constitute  ^ 
the  chief  hell  of  the  ungodly;  accompanied  widi 
such  privations  of  animal  happiness,  or  actual 
penal  inflictions,  as,  though  aggravated  or  miti- 
gated, according  to  different  delinquencies,  may 
yet  to  all  the  condemned,  render  existence  not  a 
blessing.  In  this  respect  Adams,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Uandaff,  on  whom  the  memorialist  has  poured 
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invectives,  may  have  been  a  latitudinarian  only 
after  the  "  horribilia  decreta"  of  Calvin. 

IV.  The  third  class  of  the  English  clergy  are 
not  precisely  the  Orthodox,  but  those  "  usually 
denominated  the  orthodox/'  They  were  fewer  in 
number  than  either  of  the  former  divisions  (were 
they  so  indeed?),  but  men  who  rendered  service 
to  the  church  by  their  manly  assertion  of  some 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  far  can* 
dour,  when  abatement  drags  him  back.  *'  Some 
of  the  orthodox,  in  treating  of  church  government, 
left' Dissenters  in  common  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God/'  True:  because  they  could  not, 
in  their  consciences,  recognise  these  Dissenters, 
as  being  within  the  pale  of  an  apostolical  church ; 
but  they  still  left  them  to  the  herciss  of  God; 
and  that  was  undoubtedly  a  better  compliment 
dian  some  of  the  Dissenters  paid  to  them.  But 
to  proceed.  ^^  Their  sermons  were  deficient  in 
that  eneigetic  spirituality  or  affectionate  simpli* 
ci^,  which  marked  the  addresses  of  their  evan- 
gelical brethren ;"  nor  did  they  make  such  forciUe 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers.  We 
presume  that  this  can  only  mean,  **  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  t^Mi^nr/awii/iVir;''  and  forbore  from 
ihose  searching  and  rousing  alarms  which  filled 
the  mad-houses  with  the  victims  of  despair;  for 
we  cannot  find,  that  the  sermons  of  *^  Sherlock  and 
Wilson,  of  Home,  Jones,  Seeker,  and  Soiithgate,'' 
whom  this  writer. numbers  among  the  orthodox. 
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were  in  any  other  sense  deficient  in  affectionate 
simplicity,  and  in  forcible  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. 

'^  Though  they  supported  the  doctrines  of  tiie 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  original  sin,  they 
were  not  always  clear  in  representing  the  Christian 
covenant,  and  taught  the  self-justiciary,  that  a 
three-fold  merit  attached  to  his  person,  on  repent- 
ing, believing,  and  obeying/'  Not  so.  They 
only  did  not  separate  believing  and  obeying,  they 
taught  that  faith  was  nothing  independmt  of  this 
adjunct.  They  disclaimed  m£rit,  as  much  as 
tiieir  accusers  did. 

Lastly.  **  Forming  dieir  style  after  die  man- 
ner of  Tillotson,  they  regarded  a  plainer  and 
more  scriptural  diction  as  a  remnant  of  Puritan- 
ism^**  They  did  so;  and  they  were  in  the  right 
What  good  style  can  be  plainer  or  more  scriptural 
thanTillotson's? 

V.  Having  thus  dexterously  disposed  of  his 
shades,  this  cunning  artist  now  brings  forth,  as 
a  fourth  class,  his  Evangelicals,  in  strong  relief: 
opposed  to  the  secular  class,  by  theilr  devotedness 
to  the  duties  of  their  functicm  (but  were  not  the 
orthodox  so  opposed  likewise?);  to  the  latitudi- 
Dirians,  by  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
revelation  (and  were  not  the  orthodox  so  opposed 
likewise?);  and  **  to  tbe  orthodox,  by  their  faidi- 
ftilaess  in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
dwlaring  ^e  whole  counsel  of  God;  while  Uiey 
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equalled  them  in  theologicfkl  correctness,  and  in 
moral  consistency/'  Bat  if  the  orthodox  equalled 
TiiEM  in  theological  correctness  (for  if  A  be  eqoal 
to  B,  B  roust  be  equal  to  A :),  what  becomes  of  the 
superior  faithfulness  of  these  Evangelicals  in  pro* 
claiming  the  doctrines  of  grace? 

VI.  It  will  in  this  place  be  proper,  though 
occasionally  reverting  to  our  second  Middleton*s 
Biographia  Evangelica,  to  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  this  half-severed  limb,  this  all  but  sect,  in  its 
rise,  progress,  character,  prmcyUe^,  andproceal- 
ifigs.  The  apostolic  zeal  and  grave  piety  which 
distinguished  the  ssra  of  the  Reformation,  havii^ 
considerably  subsided,  the  puritans  professed  to 
oppose  this  defection,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
sacred  flame;  but  mingling  their  devotion  with 
wild  politics,  and  not  being  guided  by  prudence^ 
sobriety,  or  decency,  they  overshot  the  mark  of 
true  religion,  and  overspread  the  land  witli  hy- 
pocrisy, bigotry,  and  cant  This  occasioned  a  re- 
vulsion of  sentiment;  and  men  were  actually 
frightened  out  of  true  piety,  by  the  fallacious 
strictness^  and  the  gross  excesses,  they  had  wit* 
nessed.  An  easy,  nominal,  heardess,  lukewarm 
religion,  was  now  associated  with  loyalty:  add 
any  appearuice  of  zeal,  seriousness,^and  devotion, 
was  scouted  as  a  sign,  not  only  of  hypocrisy  but 
of  disaieotion.  To  this  languishing  state  c^  pie^, 
the  pulpit  accommodated  its  instructions;  and 
preaching^  for  a  long  time^  was  cold^  £piatetito, 
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argumentative,  and  essay-form.  It  grazed  or 
passed  over  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity : 
'^  it  played  round  the  head,  but  came  not  near  the 
heart" 

Whitfield  and  Wesley  shot,  like  two  blazing 
comets  on  their  return  from  the  sun,  to  pour  new 
warmth  into  this  mass  of  refrigeration:  but,  start* 
ing  from  their  orbits,  they  struck  out  into  the 
regions  of  irregularity,  and  endangered  that 
church  which  they  professed  to  regenerate.  The 
contagion  of  their  zeal  kindled  a  flame  within  the 
breasts  of  many  among  the  established  pastors,  who, 
shunning,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  excesses 
of  these  eccentric  enthusiasts,  prosecuted  (he 
same  labour  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  which 
their  exemplars  were  carrying  beyond  it  From 
this  stock  sprang  that  body  of  ministers,  who, 
in  the  present  day,  assume  to  themselves  the  title 
of  Evangelical  Glerot. 

VII.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  evangel- 
ism in  the  mouth  of  ihe  orthodox,  and  orthodoxy 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  evangelical,  are  terms 
signifying  something  widely  different  from  what 
meets  the  ear,  or  accords  with  the  literal  sense. 
They  are,  in  fact,  reciprocal  sneers,  and  taunting 
provocations  to  battie.  There  is  no  one  of  the 
orthodox,  who  would  not  deem  himself  insulted, 
if  an  adversary  should  deny  his  being  truly  evan- 
gelical: nor  would  any  among  the  evangelicals  sit 
down  contentedly,  under  a  serious  imputation  of 
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his  want  of  orthodoxy.  Evangelism,  like  Me- 
thodism, was,  at  first,  a  term  of  reproach;  and  was 
afterwards  gloried  in  as  a  badge  of  persecution. 

VIII.  The  evangelical  divines  are  divided 
into  Calvinists  and  Arminians:-^at  these  di- 
verging squadrons  can  regularly  take  close  order, 
whenever  the  point  in  view  is  to  combat  the  more 
regular  clergy.  An  Arminian  evangelical  will 
sedulously  abjure  Calvinism,  in  the  hope  of  car- 
rying some  temporary  advantage  among  die  ortho- 
dox: but  this  is  only  one  of  the  various  sly 
quibbles  against  which  a  word  of  caution  may  be 
dropped;  for  he  may  not  be  the  less  distant  from 
orthodoxy,  or  akin  to  methodism,  in  proclaiming 
such  a  disavowal. 

When  the  two  evangelical  bodies  are  not  con- 
federate for  a  common  purpose,  religious  zeal  and 
warm  temperament  inflame  their  quinquarticular 
disputes.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of  such  contro- 
versial animosities,  as  supported  the  chairs  of 
Amsterdam  and  Geneva,  or  mingled  in  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  the  main  thing, 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  compromised.  Nor 
has  doctrine  been  the  only  ground  of  contention 
among  the  evangelical  divines:  they  have  differed 
in  their  notions  concerning  pulpit  phraseology; 
^some  deeming  simplicity  to  be  consistent  with 
t^seness;  while  others  would  address  themselves 
to  peasants  and  mechanics  in  colloquial  vulgari* 
ties  and  low  allusicms,  <^  liking  the  jagged  arrow 
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better*  than  the  polished  shaft."  Somei  rtspecting 
their  vows  of  canonical  obedtencei  and  the  regii^ 
lated  and  orderly  ministration  of  a  national  priest- 
hoody  prescribed  to  their  zeal  the  limits  of  their 
several  parishes.  *^  Others  were  fain^  in  their 
love  of  souls,  to  become  itinerant  heralds  of  the 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  to  exhort  sinners  to  flee 
unto  Jesus,  in  a  bam,  a  conventicle,  or  even  in 
the  open  air/'  Of  this  latter  extravagance,  there 
is  now  hardly  a  vestige  among  the  party  within 
the  church.  Some,  again,  continued  to  use 
written  discourses,  as  the  most  correct  and  evenly- 
sustained  form  of  instruction,  and  the  best  suited 
to  preachers  of  timid  dispositions  and  weak  nerves. 
Others,  of  iron  souls  and  bolder  assurance,  dis- 
dained the  slavish  toil  of  preparation,  and  poured 
forth  the  delectable  chaos  of  extemporaneous  ad- 
vice. A  middle  way  is  now  pursued,  either  by 
mandating,  that  is,  committing  a  discourse  to 
memory ;  or  by  enlarging  upon  an  ample  pre- 
pared outline,  upon  the  plan  of  Simeon's  skeletons. 
IX.  After  the  long  interval  of  ethical  and  me- 
taphysical theology,  one  of  the  earliest  divines, 
who  caught  "  the  crosslet  quenched  in  blood," — 
and  *^  handed  it  from  man  to  man,'* — was  William 
Romaine;  bom  at  Hartlepool  in  1714$  and  mo- 
destly termed  an  humble  representative  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Educated  in  Oxford,  he  preached 
frequently  in  the  University  pulpit;  till,  becom- 
ing obnoxious  by  the  devtlopemcnt  of  Calvinistic 
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^aciples^  he  Removed  to  Loadoli;  where  he 
drew  latge  eonj^egationB  around  diffeiHsnt  pUJlpite. 
His  fa¥6urite  lectureship  was  that  bf  Stt  Duolstan'i, 
where  he  copied  the  patron  Oyclop^  in  w^tOure 
With  Sataa^  for  more  than  forty  years,  iatid  nearly 
until  the  time  <^  his  death  in  1795.  As  editbr  of 
Calasio  s  Concbrduice  and  Lexicotito  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  he  at  once  di^pkyed  much  learning  a^d  a 
little  chicanery ;  for  he  unwarrantably  introduced 
alterations  into  the  work,  to  suit  his  Hutchinsonian 
tendencies.  His  chfef  work  was  '^  The  W*lk  of 
Faith;"  in  which,  as  in  his  Sermons,  he  has 
clouded  plain  meanings,  ai^  allegorized  simple 
truths.  Who  would  think  of  making  the  merciful 
Samariten  a  cold  allegory  on  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  when  the  plain  question  asked  was,  Who 
is  my  neighbour?  Komaine's  latter  end  was 
blessed.  ^'  I  have  the  peace  of'Grod,"  said  fa^^ 
^Mn  my  conscience,  and  the  love  of  God  in  my 
heart*." 

Romaine's  coadjutor,  Jones^  of  St.  Saviour  s,. 
Sottthwuk,  shared  with  him  the  ^obloquy  attend- 
ing a  misrepresentation  of  the  doctribes  of  grace  f. 
^^  But  if  Death  pluck  one  golden  bough  from  the 
ministerial  tree,  another  shall  not  be  wanting  |/' 
The  next  golden  bough  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Foster^  who  set  out,  in  1767,  as  curate  to  Ro- 

*  Wilkes's  Christian  Biography. 

t  Enttmus  Middleton's  Kognqihia  Enmgelica* 

X  Middleton's  Memoir. 
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maine,  preacbing  five  times  in  the  week,  **  while 
numbers  found  it  good  to  be  there*;''  and  at 
length  carried,  by  a  pot-boiling  election,  the  living 
of  St  James,  Glerkenwell.  No  hustings  could 
have  exhibited  a  more  disgraceful  scene.  The 
hackney-^^oaches  of  this  candidate's  friends  were 
inscribed,  with  shocking  profaneness,  ^^  Foster 
and  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  but  justice  to  Henry 
Foster  to  add,  that  he  remonstrated  against  such 
outrages  on  decency.  This  worthy  man  spent 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  under  the  ministry 
of  the  writer ;  whom,  no  doubt,  he  was  far  from 
considering  to  be  one  of  the  golden  bougbs. 

X.  While  these  associates  were  enlightening 
the  eastern  parts  of  London,  Madam  gave  his  gra- 
tuitous services  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  which,  his 
biographer  declares,  ^'  had  been  greatly  promoted 
by  his  own  exertions.^  His  Thelyphthora  was  a 
strange  work,  in  which  he  advocated  the  lawful- 
ness of  polygamy  in  cases  of  seduction.  Thus, 
for  the  convenience  of  a  strumpet,  or  to  hold  up 
a  premium  to  unchastity,  he  would  violate  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  derange  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, disturb  the  peace  of  a  family,  and  render  a 
virtuous  wife  doubly  unhappy.  To  this  th^ne 
the  Lock  may  have  directed  his  attention  :  but  a 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  was   a  yet 

*  Watkins's  Funeral  Sarmon  on  Foster.  - 
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stiralDger  subject  to  employ  the  thoughtB  and  peti 
of  so  very  piou^  a  divine. 

Of  Edward  Spencer,  bom  in  1739,  ^®  ^^^Y 
knoiv  that  he  entered  the  temple,  at  that  porch  of 
Evangelism,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  and  opened 
a  Wednesday  Lecture  at  Bradford,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts. 

XL  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stonehouse, 
was,  like  St  Luke,  a  physician  of  soul  and  bddy; 
and  distributed  a  different  balm  of  Gilead  from 
that  which  subsequently  enriched  Doctor  Solomon. 
At  Northampton  he  had  sate  at  the  feet  of  Hervey 
and  Doddridge;  and,  on  settling  in  Bristol,  re- 
ceived the  Lectureship  of  All  Saints: — whither 
persons  of  that  description,  not  then,  like  Jew, 
become  a  proverb  and  a  byword,  flocked  to  him 
from  the  Hot-wells.  One  of  his  tracts,  for  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  was  patronized  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  If  it  be 
true,  that  he  studied  six  hours  before  a  glass,  how 
to  read,  with  effect,  the  address  of  Samuel,  '^  Be- 
hold the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,'*  a  shrewd 
suspicion  may  be  entertained  and  intimated,  that 
his  pie^  had  a  leaven  of  coxcombry.  He  died 
in  1795.  The  writer  recollects  purchasing,  some 
years  afterwards,  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  a  Satur- 
day, from  one  of  his  female  followers  in  Bristol. 
"  Buy  some  for  to*morrow,  also,''  said  this  itine- 
rant green-grocer :  **  Sir  James  Stonehouse  always 
directed  his  congregation  never  to  purchase  or 
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y«o4  wy  arti?!^  vpon  Swi4ay."-rThw,  ther^  ii 
such  a  thing,  without  a  squint,  gg  looking  two 
wiayA  for  Smid^y; 

XII*  On  the  summit  of  the  tree  with  the 
go}4en  boughs,  floarished  TofladTi  a  hig^ 
Cglvini3t  The  <;hief  scene  of  his  ministry  waji  a 
chapel  in  Orange  Street.  He  died  1778,  at  the 
age  of  38 :  ^^  in  triuimphant  (usuTfjtncey**  says  the 
Evapgelical  Biographer,  "  of  an  abundant  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  and  glory  pf  God." 
Triumphant  assurance!!!  the  miserable  si^r 
ner !  God  graqt  upto  me»  and  unto  my  friends, 
an  humble  hope  in  our  Is^st  moments.  Toplady, 
in  his  historic  Proofs  of  the  doctrinal  Calvii^ism 
of  the  Church  of  Ei^glf^pd,  was  triumphantly  ex«> 
poied  by  Fletcher  of  M^dely  *. 

XIII.  Hanmel  Walker,  of  Trurq,  clied  in  1760. 
He  published  l^ectures  on  the  Church  CatechisD[i, 
and  two  volumes  of  SlerpK>ps.  ^e  b«g?Ji»  wi^ 
beautiful  Gopsistenee,  by  declai^aing  against  tbe 
world,  oa  Sypday ;  and  Joining  in  the  festiviMes 
of  the  Mpnday  wa^er-party,  a^d  tl^  Tueids^  liqp: 
but  was  converted  to  more  serio^y  view^  by  the 
compunction  of  a  gentleman  smuggler,  who  conn 
veyed  to  the  custom-house^  through  his  hami^  a 
suw  of  which  he  had  defrauded  the  revenue* 

XIV.  In  Wales,  Griffith  J(mu,  styled  tU 
W^lsh  Aposde,  had  instituted,  \^  the  former  reign, 

«  Fletcher's  Chi^k9  to  Antinonu4|U9in* 
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the  Wdflh  ciroulatipg  Gbfirity  Sehooit ;  is  whiek, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  I7^i»  wete  86&7 
scholars.  These  flohods  were  further  supported 
by  Mrs.  Bevatiy  in  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand 
powods.  Under  GriffiA  Jones  were  trained  a 
body  of  diseipies,  who  foeeame  aposties  in  thdtf 
turn ;  though  possessing  more  of  their  master's 
seal .  dian  of  his  judgment  They  eonneoted 
themsekes  with  the  Oalvinistic  Methodists^  itine* 
rated,  preached  in  fields ;  and  thus,  impatient  of 
sedentaiy  habits,  engendered  the  sect  and  the 
army  of  Jumpeirs.  To  this  class  belonged  He^ry 
Daviee,  of  Prengast,  concerning  whom  a  bad  pun 
has  been  recorded.  A  brother  clergyman,  one  of 
the  orthodox,  on  horseback,  overtook  him  as  he 
trudged  along,  one  Sunday  morning,  and  began 
to  complain  that  he  could  obtain  no  more  thmi 
hidf-a*guinea  for  a  sermon.  ^^  Half-a  guinea  T' • 
3aid  die  pedestrian;  ^^  I  preach  for  a  crown.'' 
^^  Indeed !  then,  let  me  tell  you,  friend,  you  dis* 
grace  your  honourable  profession."  ^^  Perhaps 
yoa  will  deem  it  more  disgraceful  still,  that  I  ex* 
pect  not  money  at  all ;  die  crown  I  allude  to 
being  a  croum  of  glory''  As  a  specimen  of  piety 
this  was  very  well : — as  a  morceau  of  wit,  it  is 
beaten  hollow  by  diat  sexton  of  St.  Pancras,  who^ 
pressed  for  room  upon  a  grave-stone,  hit  upon  the 
felicitous  curtailmoit,  '^  A  virtuous  woman  is  59. 
to  her  husband." 

XV.   Nothing  is  so  infectious  as  punning; 
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and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  grave 
evangelical  memorialist,  in  his  tour  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  introducing  Fletcher,  of  Madely, 
in  a  facetious  calembourg,  as  surrounded  with 
iron  founderies,  volumes  of  smoke,  deep  pits,  and 
glowing  fires:  and  there  proclaiming  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah,  who  ordained  Tophet  of  old ;  and 
made  it  deep  atid  large ;  whose  pile  is  fire,  and 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream 
of  brimstone. 

Fletcher,  or  De  la  Flechere,  was  a  native  of 
Nyon,  in  Switzerland;  who,  obtaining  orders  in 
this  country,  connected  himself  with  the  Arminian 
methodists,  and  was  led  into  irregular  and  extra* 
vagant  mediods  of  officiating.  His  biographer, 
Benson,  accuses  him  of  charging  the  Calvinists 
with  principles  which  they  disavowed,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  consequences  which  they  depre- 
cated :  but  he  only  charged  them  with  Calvinism, 
and  deduced  the  legitimate  consequences  from 
that  doctrine.  He  had,  in  truth,  at  Madely,  much 
vice  to  deal  with;  and  displayed  unusual  zeal  and 
activity,  though  sometimes  in  a  singular  way*:— 
for  some  of  his  parishioners,  excusing  themselves 
from  public  worship,  by  the  plea  of  inability  to 
be  in  readiness,  Fletcher  made  his  rounds,  every 
Sunday  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  ringing  a  huge 
hand-bell,  which  aroused  the  whole  parish.     It  is 

*  Wilkes's  Christian  Biography. 
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singulaTy  that,  after  distinguisbing  himself  as  an 
Arminiaii  in  controversy,  he  should  have  been  en- 
gaged by  Lady  Huntingdon  to  superintend  the  " 
establishment  at  Trevecca.  He  died  1785.  In 
the  common  portraits  of  this  divine,  his  physi- 
ognomy bears  marks  of  a  meek  and  seraphic  en- 
diusiasm.  Conformably  with  this  character,  when 
preferment  was  offered  to  him,  he  replied,  "  I 
want  nothing  but  increase  of  grace.*  "  I  heard 
the  voice  of  God/'  said  he  on  another  occasion, 
^Mn  an  inarticulate  but  awful  sound,  go  through 
my  soul.  I  was  also  fiivoured,  like  Moses,  with 
a  supernatural  discovery  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
an  ineffable  converse  with  him,  face  to  face;  but 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell." 
After  his  death,  his  widow,  not  less  wild  an  en- 
thusiast, expounded,  in  a  public  chapel,  to  bis 
sorrowing  congregation;  and  gave  an  account  of 
a  conversation  carried  on  betwixt  herself  and  the 
apparition  of  her  late  husband. 

De  Caurctfy  an  Irishman,  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  irregularities,  in  1768,  by  holdings  forth  in 
the  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  as  well 
as  in  the  chapels  of  Lady  Huntingdon  in  England ; 
and  of  Lady  Glenorchy,  another  of  the  unco  guid^ 
in  Edinburgh*.     A  bird  of  such  flight  and  plu- 

*  A  life  of  Lady  Huntingdon  was  announced,  from  the 
pen  of  an  individual^  whose  career  of  celebrity  was  closed 
by  his  escaping,  in  female  attire,  from  London,  on  the  dlsy 
when  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  mob  entered  it  in  triumph.    The 

E 
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mag^  wes  9ponmaiked,  a^id  po^nqed  upoi^  Iff  the 
mw]K7QN£  fwuly,  who  obtained  ^  ^ge  for  the. 
fh^tiQg  qf  hia  wUd  not^,  in  the  parUh  of  St 
^Ikmood'fi,  Shrewsbury.  De  Cogrcy  being  ad* 
dieted  to  laoguage  tl^iat  soared  above  the  vulg^ 
cQjDaprehension,  Sir  Richard  Hill  requested  him  to 
familiarize  his  style.  la  speaking  of  the  grave, 
he  termed  it,  some  time  afterwards,  '-  a  reposi- 
tory for  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;"  when  his  patron,, 
to  convince  him  of  his  error,  demanded  of  a  groom 
his  notion  of  what  the  preacher  meant  by  a  repo^ 
sitory :  "  I  know  it  wellj"  replied  the  stable  boy ; 
"  it  is  a  place  where  they  sell  horses/' 

XVL  While  Dr.  Talbot  Uii4  the  first  stone  of 
Evangelism  in  Reading,  and  Maddock  starved  in 
his  curacy  of  Creator*,  Mr.  Berridge,  of  Bedford- 
shirei  laid  his  attainments  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
where  Newton,  of  Oh^ey,  ip  like  manner,  threw 
down  the  burthen  of  his  profligacy.  Both  con* 
fined  themselves  to  the  fiilness  and  freeness  oi 
saving  grace ;  with  but  little  sober  qusdification  in 

cause  of  this  hegyra  needs  not,  for  decenc/s  sake,  be  men- 
tiooed.  It  was  not,  a«  they  say  in  Scotland,  **  for  the  bufld* 
ingof  kirks/' 

Qf  Lady  Glenorchy,  and  the  kirk  which  she  btuH,  and 
her  holy  penchant  for  the  minister  of  tl^e  same,  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  m  Joneses  Life  of  that  lady,  and  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  S.  who  details  his  edifying  hesitations  betwixt 
conv^iQii  a|9d  i^.  FUnders  girU  when  the  time  of  conversian 
ws^rnptyetcom^e, 

»  S^  Mid(Meton*s  Biog.  EvisqgeL  y.  4. 
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ettjoining  the  duties  of  obedience.  John  Newton, 
bom  1725,  led  for  many  years  a  sed-faringlife; 
from  which  he  was  half  reclaimed,  for  the  first 
time,  by  a  fantastical  dream  about  a  ring  (for  it  is 
one  of  the  characters  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  its 
conversions  almost  miraculous  interpositions).  Of 
this  visitation,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  Alps, 
an  account  is  given  in  CeciFs  life  of  Newton. 
After  a  variety  of  adventures  and  vices,  he 
chanced,  in  1 748,  to  meet  with  Stanhope's  Thomas 
aKempis;  in  reading  which,  a  thought  occurred. 
What  if  these  things  should  be  true?  a  thought 
immediately  clenched  by  a  violent  tempest.  *^  And 
now,'*  says  he,  in  the  ordinary  cant  of  Calvinism, 
**  the  Lord's  time  was  come  !**  The  vagabond, 
the  deserter,  the  sceptic,  the  hardened  profligate, 
becomes  a  chosen  vessel,  and  lays  the  flattering 
unction  to  the  memory  of  all  the  past, — that  God 
was  to  blame  for  not  preventing  it  sooner  (such  is 
the  fair  construction  of  his  words),  since— now, 
and  not  till  now,  the  Lord's  time  was  come.  Dis- 
gusting and  almost  blasphemous  phraseology! 
No!  no!  For  RKPENTANCE^ God's  ttoie  is  always 
ready;  it  is  the  sinner's  time  &at  is  not  yet  come. 
Obtaining  the  curacy  of  Olney  after  a  few  lay 
expoundings  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  slave-vehder 
began  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captive,'  and  die 
versifier  became  the  associate  of  the  j)oet  Cowpier. 
John  Thornton,  Esq.  who  now  opened  his  plan  for 
perpetuating  &e  harvest  of  Evangelical  preachers, 

£  2 
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allowed  Mr.  Newton  200L  per  annum;  and,  in ^ 
1780,  presented  him  to  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth.     Of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  for  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  attachment  so  early  as  her  14th  year,  he  said^ 
amidst  her  torments  inflicted  by  a  cancer,  ^^  The 
Egyptians  idolized  their  river,  and  God,  by  turning . 
the.  waters  into  blood,  made  them  loathe  it;  I  am 
apprehensive,  it  will  soon  be  a  similar  case  with  • 
me."    And  when  she  died,  he  quickly  dried  up 
his  tears,  and  came  into  the  temple^of  the  Lord, . 
and  worshipped ;  such  were  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  author  of  Cardiphonia.     How  much  insensi- 
bility arrogates  to  itself,  in  this  world,  the  ho- 
nours of  fortitude  and  resignation ! 

Newton  died  in  1807,  after  having  exclaimed, 
among  other  recorded  speeches,  ^^  more  light, — 
more  love, — more  liberty."      He  is  the  author  of 
Sermons,  and  of  the  Olney  Hymns ;  tiiough  a  ^ 
few  of  these  last  were  added  by  Cowper,  and  in- 
particular  that  majestic  and  sublime  paraphrase: 

God  moves  in  a  mystmous  way, 

Hifl  wonders  to  perform; 
He  planU  his  footsteps  on  the  sea. 

He  rides  upoo  the  storm. 

These  senior  Optimes  having  passed  to  their 
degrees  of  honour,  the  01  voXXoi  are  next  intro- 
duced;   or,   as  they  are  bombastically  termed,, 
the  honourable  among  the  thirty  mighty  in  the 
army  of  the  spiritual  David.     Of  these  •  '^  loveljf  ^ 
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violets  bcfieath  the  spreading  citrons"  the  names 
are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Memoir,  and  the  praises 
in  the  religious  magazines.  We  pass  them 
without  a  record.  Verily  they  have  their 
reward. 

A.  D.  1760  to  1770. 

Xyil.  Let  us  now  follow  the  memorialist 
into  the  province  of  .York,  where  he  "  excmrsas" 
(to  use  his  phrase)  amoi^g  its  shining  lights ;  but 
recollecting  that  northern  lights  would  be  rather 
an  awkward  appellation,  he  dignifies  them  with 
the  names  of  Arcturus  and  the  Bear.  Adam^oi 
Wintringham,  began  by  practising  self-denial,  as 
the  disciple  of  William  Law,  and  ended,  withoiit 
self-denialy  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  Gospel  pri- 
vileges.  Grimshaw^  of  Howorth,  preached  thirty 
times  in  the  week  (though,  according  to  Bishop 
Andrews,  .he  must  have  prated  twenty^nine  of 
these);  a  most  pertinacious  herald,  who  told  his 
parishioners,  '^  If  you  won't  come  to  hear  me  in 
church,  you  shall  hear  me  at  home;  and,  if  you 
die,  you  shall  die  with  the  sound  of  the  Oospel 
in  your  ears."  Venn,  of  Huddersfield,  wrote  the 
Complete  Duty  of  Man,  with  the  view. of  ex- 
ploding *^  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'*  a  much 
more  sensible  performance,  ascribed  to  Lady 
Packington.  This  author,  removing  to  Hunt* 
ingdonshiie,  excursed  to  various  parts,  .and 
preached  i|i  the  dwelling,  where  be  OMild.iaot 

^  K3 
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dtitaiB  the  pulpit;  but  bemg,  in  1796,  as  the 

quaint  epitaph  has  it, 

TakoDi  oi^ 
By  a  Goughy 

the  mantle  of  the  ascending  prophet  fell  upon 
his  son  John,  rector  of  Clapham,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Levitical  house,  if  ho  bad  been  all 
clergymen  since  the  Reformation.  How  fond 
thclse  world-renouncing  gentry  are,  of  family  eon- 
tiections,  and  fine  genealogiM ! 

Other  BoBBAL  wordues,  were  PfMokjf^  of 
Slathwaite,  who  perceived  that  Evangelical  sen- 
timents  were  the  old  wine  of  the  Grospel:  Milis 
Aikimanf  of  Leeds,  who  patronized  die  Elland 
Society  for  educating  young  pastors  of  slender 
meatt8>  small  knowledge,  and  Evangelical  prin- 
et[^;  and  Comfcrij  of  Hehnesley,  who,  like 
Herbert,  prayed  alone  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
admitted  the  public  to  his  family  devotions :  that 
iSf  who  did  in  the  church  what  he  should  have 
done  at  home;  and  that  at  home,  which  was 
more  proper  for  the  church. 

Conyers,  preaching  from  the  text,  ^^  Yet  a 
Utde  while,  and  ye  have  the  light  with  you," 
told  his  hearers  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
being  taken  away:  and  taken  accordingly  he 
was,  to  preach  in  St  Paul's,  Deptford;  where  he 
remained  until  1786,  when  he  was  at  length  re* 
moved  '^  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  the 
fiver  that  maketh  gkd  the  new  Jerusalem.'* 
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^^  Thus  was  the  dying  a|>irit  of  religion  in  tliti 
EstabliBhed  Church  revived ;  the  expiring  lamfxi 
of  the  sanctuary  were  recruited;  thi  rod  of  tftd 
pritethood  covered  with  nieW  bloMams^  and  a 
gracious  rain  sent  to  refresh  the  tveary  vintage*" 
Such  is  the  flourish  with  which  our  author  suhui 
up  his  account  of  a  party  within  the  drarch^ 
under  the  namd  of  an  Ecdeaiiistical  Memoir ;  not 
bestowing  one  liberal  or  fair  word  on  the  laboim 
df  hundreds  of  faithful  aild:conscknlioiw  miiiiiw 
ters«  who  come  not  up  to  kis  staokdMrd;  but  cod^^ 
ceatrating  all  his  notion^  of  cfaurdHreligion  wilbiii 
that  partioulitr  body;  sobstitutingy  by  an  usual 
chicanery,  the  Evangelical  Ininisters  for  the  ChmcU 
of  England,  and  then  professing  his  attachment  to 
that  church,  as  if  he  meant  the  body  at  Idrge. 

'^  And  Job  anffweted  add  said :  Bio  doobt  but 
ye  are  the  people,  mid  wisdom  shall  did  witit 
you;' 

A.D,  1770  to  1780. 

XYIIL  After  the  death  of  Whit6eld,  tli« 
Calvinistic  biranch  of  Methodism  assumed  a  rodi^ 
decided  and  distinct  form.  Though  partly  upheld 
by  the  preachers  in  his  chapels,  it  derived  a  pow^l<^ 
ful  countenance  from  the  Church  itself^  wlkM 
Evangelical  clergymen  displayed  their  affinities  t6 
sectarism,  and  defaced  the  lines  which  marked 
the  bounds  of  the  Establishment 

Yigow  was  infuaed  into  this  arm  «>f  Method^ 
ism,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Selina,  Coun* 
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teas  of  Huntingdon.  This(  ladyi  daughter  of  Earl 
Feners,  and  bom  in  1707,  had  been  converted  to 
Bfethodism  by  Lady  Betty  Hastings ;  "  for  a  word 
in  season,  how  good  is  it*."  She  now  attached 
herself  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  built  chapels,  where 
his  principles  were  disseminated  by  clergymen, 
regular  quoad  their  ordination,  aiul  irregalar  in 
every  thing  else.  But  the  Church  not  affording 
ministers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  Calvmism,  she  founded  a  college,  with  a  chapel, 
at  Talgarth,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1768;  whence 
a  supply  of  itinerants  might  constantiy  be  drawn. 
In .  her  house  in  Park  Street,  London,  she  held 
Evangelical  levees;  where  the  ministers  in  her 
connection  received  courtesy  and  good  enter* 
tainment. 

Among  her  ladyship's  friends  was  numbered 
Howel  Harris,  whose  earlier  zeal  had  founded  a 
religious  establishment  atTrevecca,  with  a  chapel, 
school,  shops,  and  manufactories;  resembling^ 
while  he  lived,  a  well-ordered  monastic  institu- 
tion, raid  subsequendy  enriched,  at  his  death  in 
1773,  ^y  ^^  bequest  of  his  whole  fortune.  This 
man  introduced  Lady  Huntingdon  to  Mr.  Whit- 
field, whom  she  appointed  her  domestic  chaplain. 
Her  ladyship's  principle  seemed  to  be,  that  Cal- 
vinism, as  preached  by  Whitfield,  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Church;  that  schism  is  to  be  depre- 
cated; and  that  opulence  and  zeal  should  extend 

•  Middleton. 
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the  new  lights  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish^ 
ment  Still,  with  all  veneration  for  an  Episcopal 
ministry^  doctrinei  doctrine  she  thought  was  the 
grand  object;  and  Calvinism,  without  regular  or* 
dination,  was  to  be  recognized  as  appertaining  to 
the  true  church,  rather  than  regular  ordination 
without  Calvinism. 

We  would  freely  give  her  ladyship  credit  for 
her  principles  and  intentions,  and  believe  her  to 
have  been  little  aware,  that  she  was  devoting  her 
fortune  and  life  to  the  establishment  of  an  internal 
schism.  The  misfortune  is  not  the  less  grievous 
for  being  undesigned ;  for  experience  proves,  that 
to  the  true  spirit  of  unity,  it  little  matters  whether 
the  dissenting  par^  continue  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment;  whether  they  assume 
the  treachery  of  a  professed  friend,  or  the  gene- 
rosity of  an  open  antagonist.  This  is  the  fatal 
mistake^  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
&eir  several  organs,  the  Eclectic  Review,  the 
Christian  Observer,  and  the  Christian  Guardian. 

Lady  Huntingdon  discerned  the  evil  tendency 
of  worldly  pleasure;  but,  with  that  gloom  and 
acerbity  which  often  adhere  to  enthusiasm,  she 
fancied  sin  to  lurk  in  many  innocent  recreations. 
Hence  she  erected  chapels  in  Brighton,  Bath,  and 
Tunbridge;  and  converted  a  theatre  in  White- 
chapel,  and  the  Pantheon  in  Spa  Fields,  into  her 
Zoars  and  Ebenezers.  A  crusade  against  vice 
ought  to  make  allowances  for  relaxation;  and  after 
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ally  vice  itself,  in  the  case  of  the  Pantheon,  may 
kave  been  dislodged  rather  than  eradicated ;  nor 
wholly  even  dislodged,  if  we  consider  what  da* 
scription  of  characters  do  sometimes  take  refuge 
from  the  night  damps,  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
tabernacle.  That  house  of  prayer  is  made  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  it  might  be  well  if  this  were  the 
worst 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  either  timor- 
ous or  sly.  Perhaps  afiraid  of  the  imputation  of 
dissent,  she  sought  to  mask  its  substance  under 
the  aspect  of  conformity;  using  a  litui^,  though 
mutilated,  and  employing  an  Episcopal  clergy, 
though  irregular.  But  the  legislature,  in  allowing 
noblemen  to  maintain  chaplains,  and  to  construct 
domestic  chapels,  could  never  have  intended  to 
sanction  a  license  incompatible  with  parochial 
order  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and  still  less 
could  it  approve  of  the  institution  at  Trevecca, 
for  furnishing  an  imperfect  education,  to  the  de^ 
gradation  of  the  ministerial  character,  and  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  the  two  Universities. 

This  question  was  brought  to  issue  in  1777, 
by  the  rector  of  Clerkenwell,  who  sued  the  offici- 
ating clergymen  of  the  Spa  Fields  chapel,  Herbert 
Jones,  and  William  Taylor»  in  the  consistorial 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  where  they  were 
prohibited  from  the  further  exercise  of  their  mi- 
nistry^ on  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and  sus- 
pension.    What  was  now  to  be  done ;  for  preacb 
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they  must  «id  would ?  Their  sole  resource  wae^ 
formally,  to  secedci  and  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  toleration  act 

This  manly  schism^  as  has  just  now  been  ob- 
served, is  preferable  to  discordant  unity;  and 
surely,  if  there  be  an  offending  memberi  it  had 
better  be  amputated,  for  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  Presbyterian  ordination  was  now  resorted 
to;  and  a  confession  of  faith,  highly  Calvinistio, 
was  published,  to  be  signed  by  all  ministers,  and 
all  candidates  for  ordination,  in  the  Lady  Huntii^ 
don  connection.  The  first  six  ministers  were  or- 
dained in  Spa  Fields  chapel,  in  1783.  This  se- 
cond stage  in  the  journey  of  separation  shows  the 
danger  of  the  first.  From  the  use  of  unconse-^ 
crated  chapels,  the  step  is  easy  to  the  employment 
of  unauthorized  ministers.  These  preachers  re- 
tained the  liturgy,  as  a  decoy  to  imwary  church- 
men, though  not  wi&out  alterations;  which  show, 
that,  without  alteration,  it  speaks  not  the  langui^ 
of  Calvinism*. 

XX*  Lady  Huntingdon  died  in  1791,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four;  a  woman  of  warm 
temper,  and  hasty  prejudices  f.  Her  mantle  fell 
on  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  whom  her  brother.  Lord 

•  Gibbons's,  Jennent's,  and  Burder's  Memoirs  of  Piouff 
Women;  Wilkes's  Christian  Biographj. 

1 1  heard  a  minister  at  Islingtooy  when  eonsecrating  the   x 
Eucharist,  substitute  for  «« the  sins  of  the  whole  world,**  "  the 
tins  of  thy  people.** 
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Efskine,  has  eulogized  by  affirming;  ^'  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera,  there  never 
was  a  human  being,  saint,  or  martjrr,  more  evan- 
gelical, more  rationally  devout,  or  more  fervently 
sealous*."  The  lease  of  the  Trevecca  seminary 
expired  mik  Lady  Huntingdon;  but  a  more  en- 
larged college  has  been  erected  at  Cheshunt,  in 
iSertfordshire,  where  a  number  of  students  are 
educated  for  the  ministry. 

How  great  is  the  pleasure,  and  so  forth,  when 
love  and  religion  unite, — is  a  favourite  parody 
with  the  Evangelicals.  Powerful  is  the  force  of 
an  arrow  shot  from  the  conventicle,  when  feathered 
^ith  quality  or  tipped  with  gold.  Such  a  shaft 
found  a  bull's  eye  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Wills.  He 
married  a  niece  of  Lady  Selina,  connected  him- 
self with  Hawes  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
leaving  his  regular  curacy,  became  drawer  of 
waters  at  the  New  Spa,  in  lyySf. 

XXL  A  favourite  disciple  of  Whitfield's  was 
Cornelius  Winter ;{;,  who  had  long  been  an  inmate 
in  his  family.  Educated  in  the  charity  school  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  he  kicked  away  that  lad* 
der  of  instruction,  and  entered  the  Tabernacle  at 

*  Angd  Gabriel.  **  Thomas  Ersldne,  will  you  go  to  hea- 
ven, or  remain  a  hwidred  years  longer  upon  earth  ? ''—Lor^ 
ErsUne,  <'  Thank  you ;  the  hundred  years  if  you  please."— 
Lord  E.'s  declarations  of  his  Christiai^  principles  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Mr.  Perry's  daughter. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wills. 

t  Ja/s  Life  of  Winter. 
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tbe  age  of  eighteen;  where  his  neW-fledged  elo- 
quence made  its  first  essay  in  declarii]^  his  ex- 
perienceS)  and  his  second  in  exhorting:  till,  ga- 
thering strength  and  courage,  it  perched  upon  the 
pulpit,  and  began  its  dove-winged  flights  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Whitfeld,  aft^r 
having  long  drudged  him  in  his  family,  without 
recon^nce,  elevated  him  to  the  incumbency  of  a 
company  of  negroes  in  Georgia.  ^  On  the  death 
of  his  master,  the  concerns  of  the  Georgian  or- 
phan house  requiring  an  Episcopal  minister,  the 
trustees  sent  him  over  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  Bishop  of  London;  but  his  irregular  proceed- 
ings and  connection  with  the  Metho^sts  occaftioned 
the  rejection  of  their  suit  Perhaps,  considering 
the  nature  and  distance  of  the. charge,  a  worldly 
policy  would  have  ordained  him;  but  it  was  now 
deemed  full  time  to  build  up  the  breach,  and  to 
guard  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Church  and  sec- 
tarism.  •  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Winter,  disagree- 
ing with  the  heads  of  the  Whitfield  connection, 
itinerated  in  all  directions,  and  preached  wherever 
he  could  find  a  congregation.  At  l^igth  he  settled 
in  Marlborough,  where  he  increased  the  slender 
income  of  his  pastoral  charge  by  the  tuition  of  a 
few  pupils ;  and  here  it  was  that  his  biographer, 
Jay,  the  most  moderate  and  judicious  of  dissenters,' 
received  his  early  instruction.  As  to  the  Georgian  . 
orphan  school,  it  was  converted  into  a  college  for 
educating  young  men  for  the  ministry.     It  was 
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lately  burnt;  mA  ab  American  writer  exults  oter 
ily  aabesy  m  a  juat  judgment  for  purchasing  slaves 
to  support  a  ohacitable  institiition  *. 

XXII.  Wesley  the  autocrat  of  the  Arminian 
WftDcb  of  Methodism,  surrived  WbitGcld  twenly 
years;  ummpaired  in  his  intellect,  unabated  in  his 
enthusiasm,  unshaken  in  his  perseverance.  W^ 
have  alveady  noticed  the  plan  of  discipline  which 
he  eatablished,  both  for  the  ministers  and  people 
of  h]0  connection;  for  the  former  a  despotism, 
for  the  latter  a  system  of  espionage.  We  have 
noticed  die  peculiarities  of  his  doctrine;  opposed 
to  the  Whitfield  Calvinism,  not  less  than  to  ^ 
deeper  shades  and  stronger  lines  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's rq)robatiQn.  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  was 
the  univeraslity  of  the  divine  love;  and  he  as- 
oribed  the  final  destruction  of  sinners  entirely  to 
their  personal  rejection  of  the  offer  of  salvation, 
freely  made  to  all.  So  &r  he  senoed  to  deal  more 
sensibly  than  his  follow  heresiareh,  with  men,'  as 
i:espon8ible  beings;  but  by  making  a  spirit-* 
wrought  solifidianism,  and  not  a  reasonable  »ad 
active  faith,  the  bond,  of  the  cov^enant  on  the  part 
of  man ;  by  pressing  the  doctrines  of  exuberant 
love,  and  of  imputed  righteousmssj  too  far;  by 
i^ipbstittt4kig  feelings  for  amendment,  and  makmg 
assuimnces  the  teat  of  security,  he  neutralized  ^ 
good  which  would  have  flowed  from  his  Arminian 
orthodoxy.     With    all    this,    the    Whitfieldites 

*  Evans's  Sketchy  17th  Edit.  p.  345. 
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dflfwcd  Urn  IM  teeal;  %nd  while  his  exaggmr 
tions  of  the  power  of  God  iu  his  deaUnga  nidi 
man,  oaafounded  what  God  can  do  wi^  what  he 
aotna^y  does,  divested  osmipotence  qf  wisdom^ 
dMtrpyed  firee-will,  and  appBoaahed  the  preoinoti 
of  Calvinism,  Ae  Galvinists  stiU  regarded  him 
isith  eoldness. 

XXIII.  Cadogan  derived  his  descent  firom  a 
nobfe  family,  and  was  gifted  with  dassioal  attain- 
ments ;  hut  having  had  a  ^'  Lois  and  an  Eunice 
£m  his  mother  and  grandmoflier,  he  £alt  a  desire^ 
in  eariiy  youth,  after  an  experimental  KHOWL£0aK 
in  divine  things*."  Having  obtained  the  livii^ 
of  St  Giles,  in  Reading,  he  brought  this  experi* 
mental  knowledge  to  bear,  by  throwing  into  the 
firm  a  petition  of  his  flock  for  his  retaining  a  w(Mv 
Ay  curate*  O!  St  Paul»  where  was  fliy  text^ 
^  Knowledge  pnffeth  up  ;  but  charity  edifieth  ?'- 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Luke's, 
Chelsea,  where  he  began  by  paying  atteaition  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession;  visiting  the  poor, 
eatechiaing  the  young,  and  promoting  the  hallow* 
iflg  of  the  Sabbath  :  but  he  soon  rose  superior  to 
diese  eiarly  prejudices,  and  ^'  renouncing  self-* 
dependaace,  rejoiced  in  the  liberty  wherewidi 
Christ  hadi  made  us  free."  If  this  signify  ^ 
19)ejtty  to  do  nothipg,  or  any  thing,  provided  we 
rdy  on  Christ,  the  case  of  Cadogan  was  the  re-^ 

*  Cecil's  Memoirs,  of  Cadogan. 
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vene  of  diat  of  Job,  whose  latter  rad  was  better 
dian  his  beginning. 

Cadogan  coincided  in  opinion  with  Romaine, 
concerning  Hutchinsonianism  and  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  died  in  1797 ;  and  his  widow,  true 
to  his  teaching,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Marsh;  who  became  his  successor  in  Reading,  as 
feeder  of  the  ever-burning  lamp. 

Decoetlegon  became  assistant  chaplain  to. 
Madan,  in  1773,  and  attracted  crowds  to  the 
Lock*.  He  evinced  sentiments  of  steady  loy- 
ally; chiefly  in  two  sermons,  on  the  Test  Act, 
and  King  Charles's  martyrdom.  His  discourses 
abounded  in  argument  and  illustration ;  but  his 
manner,  though  earnest  and  impassioned,  partook 
of  pert,  French  vivacity.  Tall  and  erect  in  per- 
son, and,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  solemn 
in  manner,  he  gradually  stooped  his  body,  and 
quickened  his  utterance,  till  at  the  close  he.  was 
nearly  unintelligible.  He  is  said  to  have  courted 
the  smiles  of  the  fashionable,  by  those  adulatory 
softenings  of  serious  truths,  which  rather  lull  then 
)  aliarm;  and  a  caricature  exhibited  him,  as  an^ 
Bouncing  a  place  in  the  other  world,— «which  he 
V  would  forbear  to  mention,  otherwise  than  by  a 
I  periphrasis,  to  an  audience  so  elegant  and  polite. 
He  died  1797;  and. in  the  year  following,  a 
voliunie  of  his  sermons  was  published,  to  which 
his  life  was  prefixed. 

*  Nichols's  Anecdotes. 
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XXIV.  Anotber  devoted  champion  of  Evan- 
gelism was  Erasmus  Middleton,  who  continued  in 
vicious  habits  till  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  when^ 
becoming  alive  to  a  sense  of  sin,  he  joined  him- 
self to  a  company  of  Wesleyans.  After  some 
private  tuition,  he  entered  at  Edmund  Hall,  the 
regular  porch  of  Calvinism ;  and  by  filial  disobe- 
dience in  pursuing  this  course,  "  proved,**  says 
Middleton,  "  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words,  *  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  with  his  father/" 
Thus,  by  disobeying  a  commandment,  the  first 
with  promise,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the  sanctity 
of  fulfilling  a  prophecy ;  and  a  doctrine  fit  for 
extreme  cases  and  times  of  persecution  is  made 
an  universal  rule.  Self-deceit!  how  subtle  is  thy 
cozenage ! 

Within  the  Hall  was  formed  a  club  of  six 
young  men,  who  prayed,  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  sang  hymns  in  a  private  house.  These, 
by  reason  of  their  Methodism  and  irregular  beha- 
viour, were  visited  with  expulsion,  in  1768;  one 
head  of  a  house  alone,  observing,  ^^  that  since  this 
severity  was  exercised  on  those  who  had  too  much 
religion,  it  would  be  but  equal-handed  justice  to' 
enquire  next  into  the  conduct  of  others  who  had 
too  little.**  In  consequeijice  of  this  measure, 
"  Macgowan's  Shaver,"  a  piece  of  coarse  and' 
vulgar  satire,  was  produced;  of  which  the  effect 
was  to  repel  the  sympathy  of  some  persons,  who 
had  regarded  the  suiferers  as  treated  with  undue 

VOL,  IV.  F 
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rigour.    The  act  of  expulsioni  however^  wai  in- 
tended as  a  check  to  that  general  spirit  of  Evan*    - 
gelism  and  self-appointment,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  church. 

Middleton,  one  of  the  expelled  members^ 
being  now  destitute,  felt  the  blow  severely;  but 
Fuller^  a  dissenting  banker,  maintained  him  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  after  receiving 
orders  in  Ireland,  he  served  a  Scotch  Episcopal 
chapel  at  Dalkeith.  Here  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert 
Grierson's  "  found  her  heart  opened"  and,  by 
establishing  a  female  praying  society,  found  the 
way  to  open  the  heart  of  her  pastor.  They  made 
a  clandestine  marriage:  the  lady  too  fulfilling  the 
prediction,  of  setting  child  at  variance  with  pa- 
rent   A  hopeful  couple,  and  well  matched ! 

In  perusing  the  biography  of  the  Evangelicals, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe,  first,  a  frequent 
early  addiction  to  those  gross  vices,  which  rarely 
mark  the  conduct  of  those  who  receive  a  religious 
and  regular  education;  and  which»  contrasted  with 
the  succeeding  extreme  of  strictness,  may  well 
incline  minds  that  have  passed  through  both  states, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  slide  of  a  less  marked 
amendment,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  instanta- 
neous and  involuntary  conversion.  Secondly,  we 
are  stnick  with  a  singular  mixture  of  worldly  sue* 
cess  with^spiritual  zeal ;  which  seems  to  lend  some 
colour  to  a  common  insinuation,  that  these  pro- 
fessed despisers  of  the  world  are  by  no  means  for- 
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gcifiil  of  the  main  chance.  Thirdly,  self-willed^ 
ness  and  disobedience  to  parents  stands  very  pro« 
minent  in  the  Evangelical  character;  encouraged 
by  a  fanatical  notion,  that  all  the  domestic  ties  are 
to  be  dissolved  on  every  oommon  occasion,  for  the 
sake  of  religion ;  and  that  occasions  of  dissolving 
them  are  to  be  hailed,  and  even  courted,  as  con- 
ferring the  honour  of  fulfilling  prophecy.  Lastly, 
the  sanctimonious  character  of  Evangelism  is 
strangely  blended  with  its  loves;  while  its  loves 
are  notunfrequendy  the  establishment  of  superior 
connections ;  the  ladies  having  here  the  merit  of 
stooping  to  conquer. 

Middleton,  removing  to  London,  became  curate 
,  to  Romaine,  and  afterwards  to  Cadogan;  con* 
soKng  himself  under  the  privations  of  a  limited 
income,  by  remembering  that  man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  His  wants  were,  however,  more 
substantially  supplied,  by  the  hand  of  delicate 
friendship,  which  deposited  viands  at  the  door  in 
the  evening;  and  as  he  gathered  in  this  manna, 
**  he  thought  of  Elijah,  to  whom  ravens  brought 
bread  and  flesh."  After  struggling  with  poverty, 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  composed  his  Biographia  Evangelica; 
a  whim  of  his  own,  embellished  with  portraits, 
which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  poverty  once 
more. 

XXV.  Eyrcy    another  of  Cadogan's  el^ves, 
was  unalterably  stamped  a  Methodist  at  the  age 
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of  four'years ;  whien  an  old  man,  taking  hiin  tip 
in  his  arms,  uttered  what  Gibbon  callsi  on  another 
occasion,  "  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  daring  falser 
hood,'',  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pardon  of  sin,, 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowing  it.  Eyre, 
for  a  while,  like  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  fell 
into  the  snare  of  the  enemy;  but  never  forgot  this 
axiom,  compounded  of  truth  and  error.  He  re- 
ceived communion  at  a  meeting  at  Plymouth, 
became  preacher  in  the  town-hall  at  Bodmin,  en* 
tered  Lady  Huntingdon's  seminary,  and  became 
one  of  the  ministers  in  her  connection.  After  all 
this  truly  regular  initiation,  he  matriculated  in 
Emmanuel  College,  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Lowth  in  1779,  and  assisted  Cecil  at  Lewes,  and 
Cadogan  in  Reading.  In  1785  he  obtained  Ho- 
merton  Chapel,  where  be  ^^  edified  the  lambs  of 
the  flock ;"  that  is,  preached  alternately  to  young 
men  and  young  women.  He  likewise  instituted 
charily-schools,  and  coiiceived  and  matuved  the 
plan  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

Pentjfcross,  the  next  burning  light,  began  his 
career  by  preferring  "Thalia  to  Urania,  and 
Shakespeare  to  his  Bible."  As  a  boy,  he  pro- 
moted plays  in  Christ's  Hospital:  but  the  caprice 
changing,  while  the  substratum  of  vanity  re- 
mained, he  became  grave  and  solemn,  and  assem- 
bled the  same  boys  for  serious  instruction  and 
prayer.  He  would  still  be  on  stilts,  and  he  would 
Still  hold  forth.  Both  fancies  being  equally  childish 
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lie  grew  tired  of  his  pious  mood  before  his  left 
school,  and  cultivated  a  fellowship  with  the  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness.  After  passing  a  licen- 
tious noviciate  at  Cambridge,  he  was  restored  to 
his  serious  frame,  by  Rowland  Hill,  DecoettegoUi 
and  Simpson. 

Taking  orders  in  1771,  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Wallingford ;  but  the  religious  feelings 
and  the  subscriptions  of  his  congregations  falling 
off,  he  quitted  his  post,  and  became  a  preacher  in 
Lady    Huntingdon's   chapels.      In  1783,    '^  the 
Father,   who  hath  put  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power,  crowned  his  ministry  by  a  remarkable 
awakening*;"  but,  be  it  observed,  that  he  had 
begun  to  sprinkle  his  doctrine  with  that  spicery, 
which  is  used  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  corruption; 
in  plain  language,  he  neglected  practical  exhorta* 
tion,  and  dilated  on  the  privileges  of  the  elect, 
and  their  freedom  from  legal  restraints.     Or,  if  we 
prefer  the  pompous  qualification  of  his  biographer, 
*'  To  the  oratory  of  Apollos,  the  fidelity  of  a  Paul, 
and  the  zeal  of  Peter,  he  did  not  join  the  ethical 
Evangelism    of   James/'     Mais  n'importe.    iict 
every  man  minister  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth. 
But  even  to*  this  new  freak,  the  weathereock 
was  unfaithful.     Being  warned  of  his  tendency  to 
antinomianism, ,  he  rushed  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; and  then  his  congregation  dropped 'Ofl^ 

/Middleton. 
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and  then  came  his  bitterness  of  disappointment 
'^  Preaching  doctrine^  doctrine/'  said  he,  ^^  was 
the  likely  way  to  make  my  people  forget  their  duty 
to  ME."  The  separation  increasing,  among  men 
whose  minds  he  had  himself  debauched,  ^^  Schism," 
said  he,  ^^  is  their  sin,  and  schism  will  be  their 
punishment"  ibid  pray  what  was  his  own  sin? 
This  giromlH  wrote  for  the  Gospel  Magazine,  but 
his  chief  talent  was  pulpit  eloquence. 

While  yet  a  boy  at  Merchant  Tailor's  school, 
Rouquet  was.  caUed  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield ;  , 
and  after  studying  at  St  John's,  Oxford,  super* 
intended  a  school  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Kingswood;  for  determined  at  all  events  upon 
holding  forth, 

Tros  Tyiiusque  mihi  nullo  discrixnine  agetur. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Glou- 
cester ;  but  being  dismissed  from  his  curacy,  he 
^as  constrained  (who  constrained  him?)  to  exhort 
in  private  dwellings.  Presented  to  West  Harp« 
tree,  he  preached  an  ordination  sermon,  which  ex- 
cited a  loud  chmour.  He  consoled  publicans  and 
harlots  on  their  dying  pillows;  that  is,  he  told 
them,  when  forced  into  the  comer  of  alarm,  that 
tQ  assure  themselves  of  salvation,  was  to  render  it 
certain  in  itselfl  But  whether  he  reclaimed  any  c^ 
theWy  when  in  health,  i&  not  mentioned,  and  did 
not  signify  to  his  eulogist  He  died  in  1 776. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  told  in  plain 
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Englsih^  that  the  father  of  tbe  Reverend  Dotvid  ^ 
S&nq>son  ^vms>  an  honest  ploughman,  as  to  deserdbe 
him  by  the  stiUed  circmnlocntion  of  being  <^  a  re*- 
spectaUe  praetica)  agric«harist.'^  Datid  was  tn^' 
tended  for  tbe  same  line  of  life;  but  haviBg  an 
um&ntrolkbk  impres^m  diat  he  was  born  to  slay 
Goliahs,  he  wrat  intathe  eamp  (A  &e  ehurefc  mi^ 
Ittant  WHh  all  his'nfieontroIlaUe  impi«S9i(His> 
however,  he  cued*  very  litfle  about  the  Scriptwres, 
or  the  responsibility  of  his  offiee;  ^*fef  though  the 
voice  within  saici  didtinctly,  *  yon  must  go  atid  be 
inslrueted  for  the  ministry/  he  was  eonfessedfy 
iji^ithont  religious  principle,**^  till  Lindsay  of  Cat- 
terick,  and  Rowland  Hill,  instructed  this  David 
in  the  use  of  &e  sling,  and,  may  we  not  add,  the 
slang;  since  we  are  told,  that  soon  afterwardsr 
^^  he  received  the  assurance  of  faith,  sitting,  in 
college,  at  breakfest."  A  want  of  mfnisterial 
diseretion  rendered  him  obnoxious  wherever  he 
went;  but  the  mayor  of  Maccles^ld,  being  hU 
friend,  offered  him  the  prime  corady  ol^ot  place; 
and  another  friend,  when  d^eodlies  arose,  erected 
fbr  him  a  new  church:  where,  and  where  ^^one, 
of  course,  the  6ofif>el  wa9  preaohedf.  Ksner^F 
twentf-five  yeaiis,  titt  his  death  in  179^  ^w^rk^ 
of  the  Lord  prospered  in  his  hands-  He  avowed^ 
hb  iatenfioii  of  secedmg  from  the  Establishnieitt 
Even  his  partial  and  glozing  biographer  all^ws^y 
tltsit>*  the  ueSt  which  astoiatshes  l^its  blaae,  and 
alarms  by  its  direction,  is  excelled  by  that  steady 
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flame  which  adorns  the  candlestick  wherein  it  was 
originally  fixed."  His  work  on  the  Prophecies  is 
valuahle;  and  ^^Christianity  best  conveyed  in  the 
Historical  Form,"  contains  much  judicious  matter. 

The  Reverend  William  Richardson  was  an- 
other of  those  youths  from  the  North,  who,  with 
a  cheap  and  scanty  education,  push  themselves 
into  curacies,  the  very  birthright  of  the  sons  of 
Alma  Mater,  after  a  fortune  has  been  laid  out  in 
their  instruction.  -  Educated  at  St  Bee's,  he  had^ 
as  the  Scotch  say,  ^^  a  bee  in  his  bonnet"  He 
was  converted  by  reading  *^  Goliah  slain,"  the 
sarcastic  and  violent  rejoinder  of  Hill  to  Newell^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  expulsions ;  but  con- 
sidering it  right  to  search  deeper,  he  read  Henry's 
Commentary;  and  still  opining  that  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides,  this  wiseacre  held  with  the 
Calvinists  the  awful  tenets  of  election,  and  with 
the  Arminians  general  redemption.  Beautiful 
consistence!  He  held,  that  only  part  were  to  be 
sated,  whether  they  would  or  would  not;  and  yet 
that  the  whole  might  be  saved  if  they  would. 
Presented  to  St  Michael  le  Belfry,  in  York,  he 
would  have  filled  both  St.  Michael  s  and  the  belfry, 
if  the  partition  could  have  been  pulled  down;  and 
by  his  preaching,  St  Michael,  for  6&y  years,  had 
all  saints  in  York,  as  well  as  all  angels,  in  his 
train* 

XXVI.  From  a  long  list  of  provincial  Evan- 
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gelkal  ministers,  too  tedious  to  eulogiae, 

Ityiiy  Cloniumquei  Dionippum,  Promulumque, 

Joseph  MUneTy  of  Hull,  and  Thomas  Herveyy  of 
Westmoreland,  deserve  especial  notice.  The  eyes 
of  the  former  were  opened  to  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith,  by  the  perusal  of  Luther  on  the 
Galatians.  This  new  light,  which  had  dawned, 
introduced  him  to  the  Wilberforcefamily,  through 
whose  interest  he  obtained  different  appointments. 
His  zeal  and  diligence  did  credit  to  their  favour; 
and  in  this  case,  '^  wisdom  was  justified  of  her 
children."  He  preached,  in  and  near  Hull,  five 
times  in  every  week.  He  successfully  vindicated 
Christianity  from  the  assailments  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon;  wrote  a  biography  of  Howard,-  with 
Essays  on  various  Subjects;  and  dying,  in  1797, 
left  sermons  for  publication.  His  opus  maximus^ 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  heavy  in 
style,  and  imbued  with  Calvinism,  has  been  con-* 
tinned  by  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  ^'  his  brother 
both  in  family  and-  grace  *.*'  "  More  studious  of 
truth,  than  attentive  to  the  claims  of  taste,"  says 
his  tasteful  biographer,  '^  he  scattered  the  useful 
material  over  his  tilth,  leaving  to  others  to  ihould 
elegant  casts  from  its  calcined  result."  Delicate 
and  perspicuous  metaphors !  worthy  of  David 
Simpson's  father,  or  of  any  other  "  respectable 
practical  agricalturist !" 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Sermons. 
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ThcmM  Herve^^  bom  ia  1741,  obtaioed  dear 
views  of  Evangelical  truth,  from  perusing  the 
works  of  his  celebrated  name-sake;  and  after 
^passing  a  life  <^  use&ilness,  ^^  ratered^  in  1806, 
into  the  enjoymeat  of  ike  beatific  vision." 

XXVIL  In  tracing  the  biography  of  these 
EvBBgelical  wortbieAy  of  which  it  is  neoeasary,  at 
the  hazard  of  seeming  to  be  tedious^  to  exhibit  ao 
unbroken  view,  we  now  descend  to  several  nearer 
to  our  own.  times,  and  wbcun  moat  men  of  middle 
age  may  well  remember. 

A.D.  1780  to  1790. 

Richard  Cecil  was  bom  in  London  in  1 748 ; 
kis  father  being  a  scarlet  dyer,  and  his  mother 
a  pious  dissenter.  His  first  passion  was  all  for 
tike  artSt  aibd  he  travelled  with  a  view  of  becoming 
a  pais^r..  On  his  return,  he  entangled  his  mind 
in  metaphyaics,  and,  taking  for  a  lamp  his  un- 
checked passions,  descended  to  the  gloomy  vaults 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Here  ^  li^t  of 
the  Spirit  dawned  upon  his  mind :  he  contrasted 
his  restlefisiieas  with  his  mother  s  peace;,  he  prayed^ 
read  the  Bibles  meditated  diereon,  and  attended 
aUe  preftchers.  He  soon,  esttered  Oxford,,  eaa 
pasi9port  to  ordees,  and  became  priest  in  1777. 
Aftor  some  provincial  adventures,  he  settled  ia* 
Islington;  lectured  at  six  in  the  morning  ait  Loth* 
bury,  oi9iciated  all  the  day  at  St  John's,  Bedford 
R0W9  and  held  forth  ia  the  evening  at  Orange 
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Street  Chapel.  This  last  connection  he  dissolved 
in  1 787^  in  order  to  join  Mr.  Foster  in  Long.  Acre, 
and  to  hold  the  evening  lecture  in  Christ  Chnrch, 
Spitalfields.  His  grand  field  of  action  was 
St  John*^  Bedford  Row,  where  he  preached 
^^  the  Gaspdy'  from  1780  to  1810;  but  in  1800 
obtained  a  noniinatian  to  Cbobham  and  Bexley 
in  Surrey,  from  the  trustees  <^  the  Thornton 
livings*.  When  entering  on  this  charge,  he  heard 
an  uproar  in  the  gallery,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
pathetically  exclaimed,  ^^Can  these  dry  bones 
live?''  He  died  in  1810.  He  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  world  by  that  very  interesting  tract,  ^'  The 
friendly  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning." 

Though  a  decided  predestinarian,  and  advo* 
Gate  of  effectual  calling,  ^^  he  soared  not  so  high, 
into  the  rarified  ether  of  Calvinism  as  to  rise  out 
of  s^ht,  nor  flew  so  low  as  to  dip  his  wing  in  the 
puddles  of  Pelagianism."  llie  wing  of  his  fancy, 
however,  was  unpruned;  he  launched  into  the 
field  of  %ure,  and  lost  himself  among  grotesque 
and  often  vulgar  images.  Fond  too  of  spiritual- 
isung  events,  he  pushed  his  parallels  to  the  wildest 
latitude  of  extravagance. 

WiUiam  Goode^  bom  in  1762,  devoted  his 
youth  to  die  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  passing  through 
Magdalene  Hall,  the  academy  of  Evangelism, 
became  successor  to  Romaine,  and  preached  three 

«  Pratt's  Memoln  of  Cecfl* 
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or  four  times  in  the  week;  but  rendered  a  service 
of  more  unequivocal  good  to  the  community,  ad 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
pious  Clergymen.  More  solid  than  Cecil,  he 
aimed  not  at  sudden  impressions,  but  inculcated 
progressive  improvement. 

T.  Scott  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  chap* 
lain  to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  1785.     His  broad 
dialect  and  inelegant  manner  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  Decoetlegon  s  finical  refinements.    Pre- 
sented in  1 801  to  Aston  Sandford,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, he  passed  here  the  evening  of  his  days, 
principally  engaged  in  correcting  and  perfecting 
his  able  Exposition  of  the  Bible;  a  work  tinged, 
it  is  true,  with  Calvinism,  but  replete  with  origi- 
nal observation,   and   devotional   sentiment.     A 
singular  anecdote,  relative  to  this  minister,  is  not 
generally  known:  It  chanced  one  Sunday,  that  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon,  so  long  the  arbi- 
tress  of  fashionable  dissipation,  taking  an  airing 
in  an  open  carriage,  was  driven,   by  a  sudden 
shower,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Lock  Chapel;  where 
Mr.  Scott  was,  at  the  time,  delivering  one  of  his 
impressive  discourses.     The  shower  and  the  ser- 
mon passed  away  together;  and  the  adventure 
served,  for  the  time,  as  matter  only  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  Grace's  thoughtless  wit     Her  Grace 
(not  grace  in  the  Lock  sense)  proceeded  for  a 
dozen  years  to  lead  the  midnight  throng;  but  the 
deadly  shaft  was  lurking  in  her  side ;  and  when 
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the.  first  serious  impression  .visited,  her. upon  her 
death-rbed,  it  vented  itself  in  a  demand  for-^the 
chaplain  of  the  Lock.  He  happened  to  be,  at  that 
time,  on  a  visit  in  London^  and  was  happy,  as  it 
fell  out,  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  Providence 
in. consoling  her  latter  moments. 

Scott  replied  to  Tomline's  Refiitation  of  .Cal- 
vinism, and  succeeded  in  exposing  some  negligent 
points. of  that  hasty  and. imperfect  work. 

XXIX.  St.  Peter's,  Colchester,  is  one  of  the 
light-houses  of  Evangelism;  it  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Wilberforce  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Storry,  wha 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  a  holy  bigamy, 
married  himself  to  this  church  and  to. the  pious 
Miss  Bridges,  of  Hull.  He  had  regularly  passed 
through  the  several  moulding  hands  of  King  of 
Pickering,  Milner  of  Hull,  and  Adam  of  Wintringr 
ham;  so  that  he  came  well  prepared  to  feed  his 
disciples  with  strong  meat;  and  if  he  encountered 
persecution  with  the.  milk  of. human. kindness,  it 
is  at  least  clear,  that  there  was  no  milk  in  his  doc- 
trine. He  exhorted  his  followers  to  ^^  lay  hold  on 
Jesus ;"  a  phrase,  which,  unexplained,  to  gross 
apprehensions,  is  a  vague  sound  destitute  of  mean« 
ing,  or  having  a  meaning  v^ry  different,  from  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  and  faith  productive 
in  holiness.  As  he  did  not,  however,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  honestly  tell  the  soldiers  to  use  vio- 
lence to  no  man,  and  to  be  content  with  their 
wages,  but  taught  them  that  ^^  their  truest  glory 
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was  to  wear  a  celestial  panoply,  namely,  the  ^rget 
of  faith,  tbe^  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  with  the  greaves  of  the  preparation 
of  Ae  Gospel  of  peace  ;**  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
with  so  many  warlike  and  astounding  images,  and 
no  plain  mention  of  moral  obligations,  converts 
shonld  flock  to  him  from  the  garrisons. 

XXX.  While  the  church  militant  had,  at  Col- 
chester, so  active  a  recruiting  officer,  the  pulpit, 
drum  ecclesiastic,  was  beaten,  witib  not  less  effect, 
at  Leicester,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robinson. 
When  a  student,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  had  too  much  of  that  worldly  spirit  which  is 
**  incidental  to  unconverted  adolescence;"  but  it 
pleased  God  to  convince  him  that  there  are  other 
pleasures,  far  superior  to  those  of  time  and  sense. 
When  settled  in  Leicester,  he  rose  from  the  lec- 
tureship to  the  living  of  St  Mary's  in  that  city ; 
where  he  delivered  those  Discourses  on  sacred 
Biography,  which  were  afterwards  published  as 
'*  Scripture  Characters."  Dissatisfied,  however, 
with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  wishing  to  intro- 
duce a  collection  of  conventicle  hymns,  the  cus- 
tomary appendage  to  Evangelical  churches,  he  met 
with  opposition  from  the  sober  and  orthodox; 
while  as  a  churchman  who  valued  his  prayer-book, 
and  perhaps  as  luring  infembers  from  the  taber- 
nacle, he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  dis- 
senters •• 

*  Vaughan*s  Account  of  Robinson. 
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XXXL  Manchester  was  the  next  great  town 
where  the  Evangelical  party  had  a  station;  here 
Cameliw  Bajfley^  having  distingoished  himself  as 
a  Hebrew  scholar,  erected  a  churchy  and  was 
himself  inducted  to  it  in  the  year  1788.  From 
that  time  to  his  death  he  laboured  with  mudli  aeal; 
and  though  verging  to  Methodism  in  doctrine  and 
strictness,  gained  many  converts  by  his  humUityy 
self-denial,  and  charity*. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  not  content  with 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Evangelicals  have  in- 
troduced hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  not  resem- 
bling the  chaste  and  beautiful  paraphrases  of 
Logan,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
all  mystical  and  intoxicatilkg ;  amorous,  with  in- 
decent familiarity,  as  to  the  second>  and  sensibly 
experimental  in  regard  to  the  third  person,  in  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity. 

Tyler  began  his  hopeful  career  among  the 
singers  and  dancers  of  Sadler's  Wells;  amd  join- 
ing a  part^  one  evening  to  make  a  riot  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle, was  alarmed  by  a  violent  denunciation 
against  mockers.  Next  followed,  in  course,  his 
introduction  to  Lady  Huntiu^don,  his  education 
at  Trevecca,  his  ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1782,  his  acquaintance  with  Milner»  and 
his  sounding  of  the  Gospel  trumpet  throughout 
the  whole  county  of  Lincoln. 

*  Christian  Observer  and  Guardian,  181  a. 
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Isaac  Milner,  the  brother  of  Joseph,  was  bom 
at  Leeds  in  1751,  ai\d  passed  his  early  youth  in  a 
woollen  manufactory ;  from  hence  he  was  taken 
to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  head  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  Hull.  Indefatigable  in  application,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  was  first  wrangler  of  his  year, 
and  received  the  title  of  Incomparabilis.  Through 
a  gradation  of  honours  he  became  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle. ^'  Though  acquainted,  as  a  philosopher, 
with  hydraulic  laws,  he  craved  an  internal  foun- 
tsun  springing  up  to  everlasting  life;  and  though 
gratified  with  chromatic  phenomena,  he  regarded 
the  rainbow  as  the  token  of  a  covenant."  Thus 
is  he  pufied  ofi",  and  puffed  up  by  his  biographer. 
With  consummate  wisdom,  retentive  memory,  and' 
significant  language,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on, 
after  the  decease  of  his  brother.  The  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  Jowett,  professor  of  civil  law,  the  University 
of  Cambridge  enjoyed  another  Evangelical  ho- 
nour; but  Coalthursty  vicar  of  Halifax,  is  damned 
with  fainter  praise,  being  a  proclaimer  of  Gospel 
tidings  on  the  Arminian  basis. 

XXXIII.  Sir  Adam  Gordon^  the  rector  of  West 
Tilbury,  adapted  the  Homilies  to  modem  tastes, 
by  reducing  them  into  short  discourses.  He  wrote 
several  other  books  and  tracts ;  but  this  was  his 
"  Tilbury  forte." 
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Frond  these  pulpit  swivels  we  proceed  to  i4/-» 
phamus  Gunn^  the  son  of  one  Gunn^a  ship* 
builder,  and  who  in  after-times  would  havemade 
a  noble  piece  of  ordnance  to  fire  away  in  the 
Bethel  Union.  Alphonsus  was  placed,  by  a  fe^ 
male  cousin,  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  wfa^e  he 
prayed,  meditated,  and  read  theology;  but  his 
finances  did  not  hold  out  to  purchase  a  degree. 
He  obtained,  however,  a  curacy  in  1 783,  where 
some,  ^'  who  sate' in  darkness,  saw  a  marvellous 
light ;"  but  they  liked  the  flash  better  than  the  re-, 
port,  for  his  sermons  were  too  searching  for  pro- 
vincial worldlings.  He  accordingly  removed  to 
London,  and  vaulted  at  one  leap,  by  election,  over 
the  heads  of  the  other  candidates,  into  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Mary  Somersefs ;  to  which  appointment 
were  sodn  added  two  other  lectureships^  and 
the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  under  Mr, 
Newton.  He  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  and  a  po- 
pular preacher**  The  world  cast  out  his  name  as 
evil;  and,  in  truth,  he  was  no  very  savoury  per- 
sonage, being  a  careless,  slovenly  personifioation 
of  dust  thou  art,  who  continually  scattered  snuff 
around  him  from  a  large  box;  "  but  in  his  earthly 
Vessel  he  bore  a  celestial  light,"  and  though  a  gun 
that  slumbered  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  a  voci- 
ferous piece  of  artillery  in  it. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Gunn,  the  Reverend 

*  ^Ssmtders"  Memoirs  of  Guor. 
VOL.   IV.  G 
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George  Patrick  was  lectarer  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  ue  also  was  the  son  of  a  practical  agri- 
culturist. ,  He  began'  his  career  as  an  attorney ; 
an  eccentric  and  mixed  character,  who  ran  into 
debt,  while  he  prayed  and  fasted  every  Friday. 
He  then  travelled ;  and  at  length  became  a  Cal- 
vinistic  ranter  in  Morden  College,  Blackheadi; 
which  drew  forth  a  sensible  remonstrance  from  the 
terrified  pensioners,  who  complained  of  his  neg- 
lecting the  liturgy,  and  calling  them  hoary-headed 
sinners,  from  threescore  to  fourscore,  with  the 
palsy  in  their  souls  and  bodies.  He  was  dis- 
missed; and,  truly,  after  using  such  intemperate 
language,  full  time  it  was  he  should  be.  In  1 795 
he  became  a  London  lecturer,  and  died  at  Madely 
in  1 806. 

To  this  violent  and  fanciful  divine  may  briefly 
be  opposed,  the  plain  and^  simple  Jeremiah 
Newellf  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  educated  at 
Trevecca.  He  became  rector  of  Missenden,  and 
died  in  1803. 

Nathaniel  Gilbert  was  the  friend  of  Fletcher, 
and  died  in  1807. 

XXXIV.  Thus  terminates  the  catalogue  of 
Evangelical  divines,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  have 
treated  them  with  sarcasm,  or  improper  levity; 
if  we  have  been  deficient  towards  many  of  them 
in  that  respectful  mention,  which  is  due  towards 
worth  and  sincerity,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
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justice  has  demanded  this  correcsthre  to  Ihe  partial- 
stotesients  and  bombastic  phrasedogy,  whieh  dk^ 
tingttish  the  Ecclesiastical  Memoir*  It  was  ex- 
pedient to  take  down  the  lofty,  overweening  pie* 
tensions  of  these  ministers  to  being  the  only  de* 
positaries  of  the  Gospel, — the  main  pillars  of  the' 
temple, — and,  in  a  word,  exclusively,  the  Chnrch. 
It  was  right  to  state  admitted  facts,  stripped  of  exp- 
enses, glosses,  and  embdlishments;  and  wiien 
viewing  them  in  this  naked  form,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  a  smile  at  the  turgid  language 
with  which  mean  parentage  and  imperfect  educa* 
tion  were  concealed, — at  the  strange  incongruity 
between  early  libertinism  and  late  severity, — at 
the  inconsistent  fluttering  from  church  to  taberna- 
cle,— at  the  misapplication  of  Scripture,  to  dilute 
or  whiten  the  improper,  and  of  high-sounding 
terms  to  dignify  the  mean.  All  this  was  fitting, 
in  order  to  draw  forth,  in  fair  colour,-  and  in  just 
characters,  the  venerable  class  of  orthodox  clergy; 
of  whom  the  memorialist  takes  but  a  slight,  and 
that  a  most  contemptuous  notice;  treating  them 
as  though  they  were  heretics  and  aliens,  rather 
than  integral  parts  of  the  church.  It  was  a  slur 
upon  that  body,  regularly  educated,  consistent  in 
character  and  sentiment,  holding  and  teaching 
all  the  grand  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  though  not,  perhaps,  free  from  early 
folly,  or  from  imperfections  at  any  period  of  their 
course,  yet  preserving  the  humble  and  unifotm 
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tenor,  of  their  way,, throughout  an  upright  and. 
useful  Ufe ;  to  publish  a  memoir  pour  servir  ^>  this- 
tMre;  in  which  they  were  studiously  kept  in  the 
back  ground,  or  introduced  with  a  note  of  disap- 
probation. Their  due  preponderance  could  not 
be  restored  without  taking  the  false  weights  from 
the  opposite  scale.  And  these  biographical  no* 
tices  collected  in. a  single  view,  will  further  throw 
light  on  the  general  strictures  which  are  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL       ' 
From  A.D.  1800  to  i8io« 

EVANGELICAL  CLERGY    CONTINUED. 


Cotitttitjf^ 

I.  2%«  Plan  of  the  Evangelical  Body  for  purchasing 
small  livings. — II.  Societies  for  educating  Evangelical 
Ministers. — III.  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  Practical  View. — 
IV.  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bebham. 
— V.  Remarks  on  the  Practical  View. — VI.  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  other  Associations. — VII. 
Evangelical  Distinction. — ^VIII.  Further  Progress  of 
Evangelical  Principles. — IX.  Overton's  True  Church- 
man, answered  by  Dean  Kipling  and  Daubeny. — X. 
Moderate  Calvinism:  Self-righteousness,  Spiritual 
Agency. — XI.  Regeneration  and  Renewal. — XII.  Ad- 
ministering the  Eucharist  to  a  whole  Table  at  once. — 
XIII.  Episcopal  Discipline. — XIV.  Confederation  with 
Dissenters  in  Societies. — XV.  Charity  Sernwns. — XVI. 
Prayers  before  the  Sermon,  and  Hymns. — XVII.  Other 
Features  of  Evangelisvu — XVIII.  Sentiments  of  the 
Orthodox  Body. — XIX  Licentious  Church  Party, 
fostered  by  the  extreme  of  Evangelism. — XX.  Variances 
in  Families,  and  chilling  of  the  domestic  Sensibilities. 

i.  The  preceding  biographical  sketches  have  ex- 
fiibited  a  connected  view  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Evangelical  party  within  the  Chnrch, 
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from  the  riise  of  Methodism  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  ministers  had  hi- 
therto been  scattered  individualsi  actuated  by  the 
same  principles,  and  thus  far  supporting  the  same 
,  cause:  but  not  a  compact  phalanx,  acting  in  con- 
cert, and  knit  together  by  a  common  bond  of 
union.  The  first  step  towards  giving  them  this 
additional  strength,  was  the  plan,  originating  with 
several  opulent  individuals,  for  purchasing  a  num* 
ber  of  small  livings,  to  be  presented  to  young 
ministers  of  the  .Evangelical  caste.  From  the 
gentlemen  who  are  understood  to  have  contributed 
the  most  largely  towards  carrying  this  plan  into 
effiact,  the  preferments  thus  procured  received  the 
name  of  the  Thornton  livings. 

As  an  extension  of  this  scheme,  chapels  were 
built  at  the  chief  watering-places;  such  as  Chel- 
tenham, Tunbridge,  and  Brighton;  all  fashion- 
able resorts,  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
without  proportionate  room  in  their  churches.  A 
zeal,  apparently  sincere  and  single,  which  sup- 
plied the  desired  accommodation,  was  at  first 
hailed  by  the  incumbents  of  these  several  parishes. 
The  drift  of  the  donors,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered: being  a  design  to  establish  every  where 
an  imperium  in  imperio^  a  parish  within  a  parish, 
and  to  deprive  the  parochial  incumbents  of  all 
voice  in  those  congregations — ^these  new  subdi- 
visions of  their  flocks — for  the  doctrines  taught  in 
which  they  were  responsible;  nay,  to  open  a 
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secret  leak  in  the  vessel;  to  divide  the  house 
against  itself.  But  the  Act,  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  1 08, 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  patron,  and 
incumbent  to  the  building  of  any  chapel;  and  the 
license  of  the  incumbent,  being,  by  another  act, 
necessary  to  the  appointment  of  the  lecturer,  some  ^ 
check  was  imposed,  though  a  feeble  one,  to  this 
system  of  internal  disunion*  This  matter  recently 
came  to  issue  at  Brighton;  where  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  the  Vicar  long  held  out  against 
the  appointment  of  an  Evangelical  minister  to  a 
new  proprietary  chapel;  till,  at  length,  a* middle 
way  was  struck  out,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
moderate  minister,  an  intermediate  link,  as  it 
were,  between  the  two  parties,  has  advanced,  in 
a  few  years,  to  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignity^.  At- 
tempts have  been  talked  of  to  obtain,  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  sanction  to  the  building  of  chapels,  and 
the  appointment  of  ministers  without  Consent  of 
the  incumbent;  but  fortunately,  hitherto,  without 
success. 

The  orthodox  and  regularly-bred  clergy  of 
die  Universities,  justly  complained  of  a  system 
which  introduced  a  body  of  competitors,  to  take 
jBrom  them  prefinrmei^  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
It  was  deemed  hard,  that  after  a  country  clergy- 
man, or  a  gentleman  of  moderate,  fortune,  had 
abridged  his  comforts,  and  narrowed  his  expeuijes 
in  a  thouBsnd  ways,  to  defray  the  diiurges  of  his 
son*s  systematic  progress  through  a  public  school, 
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and  an  authorizied  unitrersity,  in  order  to  add  unto 
the  future  clergyman,  the  polish,  the  character, 
and  the  weight  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 
-^this  son  s  opportunities  of  obtaining  even  a  cu<- 
r&cy,  and  afterwards  a  preferment  in  the  church, 
should  be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  mini* 
sters,  whose  education  has  not  required  so  many 
hundreds  as  his  has  cost  thousands.  Instances, 
honourable  instances,  bo  doubt  there  are,  of  the 
rising  of  men  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  church;  but  this  has  fairly  hap- 
'  pened,  or  ought  only  to  happen,  through  the  dif- 
ficult procedure  of  youths,  distinguished  by  *ta- 
lents,  virtues,  and  perseverance,  and  sustaining 
hard  privations,  through  a  scholastic  and  univer- 
sity course. 

In  truth,  the  church  could  derive  little  sub« 
stantial  respectability,  from  an  admixture  of  indi- 
viduals, however  .morally  respectable,  yet  raised 
from  the  secondary  walks  of  life,  of  inferior  man-p 
ners,  and  often  imperfect  education;  to  whom,  so 
far  as  worldly  prudence  is  concerned,  the  prospect 
of  a  small  living  would  be  an  ultimate  object, 
which  might  turn  the  scale  in  their  deliberation 
between  the  church,  as  at  oncea  profession  and  a 
livelihood,  and  those  moderate  civil  appointments, 
which  belong  to  that  class  of  society.  The  gen- 
tleman's son  seeks  the  church; as  a  liber^  pro^ 
fession,  and  hardly,  in  any  degree,  as  a  pecuniaiy 
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object;  nor  in  his  dealings  with  his  parishioners, 
is  he  likely  to  be  vexatious  and  scrambling. 

II.  In  the  further  progress  of  Evangelical 
principles,  a  society  was  constituted  at  EUand, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  maintaining  the  succession  of 
that  class  of  the  clergy,  by  draughts  from  the 
second  ranks  in  society,  who  were  lured  by  a 
mingled  principle  of  devotion  and  ambition,  to 
lose  their  caste,  and  to  become  English  Dominie 
Samsons,  rather  than  clergymen  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
system  of  education  in  both  Universities  is  yet  too 
general,  in  relation  to  candidates  for  orders ;  who 
from  the  honours  of  the  tripos,  or  from  a  first  class 
in  literature,  are  frequently  transferred  to  country 
curacies,  nearly  ignorant  of  divinity,  and  utterly 
so  of  practical  church  duties.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  die  gay  and  voluptuous  course  of 
living  in  universities,  affords  a  temptation  to  which 
the  prospect  of  a  sacred  profession  is  too  light  a 
counterpoise ;  and  an  unpromising  preparative  for 
those  serious  and  self-denying  habits,  unto  which 
.the  minister  of  Christ  is  called.  But  is  there  not 
evil,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  system  of  tuition  for 
the  Church,  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  called 
liberal ;  in  which  theology,  and  a  superficial  wash 
of  classical  literature,  constitute  the  sole  attain- 
ments? Is  there  not  danger,  lest  the  mind,  occu- 
pied about  one  science  alone,  while  none  of  the 
collateral  pursuits,  none  of  the  daughters  that  be 
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her  fellows,  do  bear  her  company,  should  contract 
a  noxious  enthusiasm,  rather  than  a  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge?  Besides,  as  we  have  just 
hinted,  it  is  part  of  the  character,  and  necessary 
to  the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  to  be  the  gentle^ 
man  in  sentiments,  habits,  and  manners.  And 
this  it  is  not  the  province  of  an  EUand  education, 
though  acting  on  all  the  conceivable  piety  of  low- 
bom  men,  to  effect  It  is  a  branch  of  education 
which  commences  in  the  nursery,  is  daily  con* 
tinned  in  the  gentleman's  family,  and  is  not  utterly 
quenched  even  by  the  gaieties  and  volatility,  to 
which,  in  the  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  a  collegian 
resigns  himself  for  a  season.  It  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chased with  money;  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a 
few  years  of  application ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  ac- 
quired at  all  in  advanced  life.  Like  high  descent, 
like  the  free  citizenship  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  it  be- 
gins at  the  hour  of  birth ;  and  it  is  that  indispen- 
sable polish  to  the  education  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, which  makes  the  well-bred  man,  without  sur- 
render of  his  principles, — courteous,  easy  to  be 
entreated^  "  all  things  to  all  men."  This  it  is, 
that  saves  a  minister  from  contempt  among  the 
great  householders,  the  men  of  birth  and  high 
consideration  in  his  parish;  and  causes  proud  and 
charioted  wealth  to  quail  before  the  pastor  widi 
his  staff.  It  is  this  that  forces  the  nobleman  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  equal;  and  if  it  be  wedded 
to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  bend  to  him  as  a  su- 
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perior.  It  is  this  that  gives  weight  to  his  public 
and  private  admonitions,  and  secures  his  mini- 
sterial dignity  and  usefiilness,  in  his  labours  of 
love  throughout  his  parish.  It  is  this  that,  by  a 
reflex  light,  increases  his  influence  even  among 
the  poor;  who  are  the  more  likely  to  hold  their 
pastor  in  respect,  when  they  see  that  he  is  re- 
verenced by  their  betters.  Without  this,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  in  a  miscellaneous  parish,  for  a 
minister  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Apostolic 
precept,  **  Let  no  man  despise  thee." 

— Have  you  had  long  dependence  on  this  family  ? 

I  have  not  thought  it  so,  hecause  my  time's 

Spent  pleasantly. — ^My  lord  has  good  nature, 

And  I  have  manners : — 

His  sons  too  are  ctvfl  to  me. 

I  rise  in  the  morning  early,  live  soberly^ 

Take  my  innocent  pleasures  freely, 

So  meet  with  respect :  and  am  not  made  the  jest  of  the  family. 

It  is  quite  coarse  in  Mr.  Hume  to  set  up  the  ' 
Scottish  clergy  as  models,  and  to  advance  his  pa- 
radox, that  men  will  do  their  duty  better  the  worse 
they  are  paid.  These  are  questions  of  fact,  not  of 
speculation.  We  know  that  a  poor  man  will  not 
respect  a  clergyman,  with  a  brown  coat  and  darned 
black  worsted  stockings;  and  we  know  too,  that 
the  Scottish  clergy,  generally  speaking,  are  not  so 
duly  reverenced  by  the  higher  order,  as  the  clergy 
of  the  English  church.    Mercy!  said  a  Scottish 
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lady,  on  seeing  an  English  curate  treated  with 
due  respect — "  What  a  wark's  made  here  abobt 
the  Minister?  He  gangs  aye  the  last  in  Scotland. 
The  fact  is,  that  few  gentlemen  bom  and  bred, 
choose  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  a  profession.  What, 
indeed,  would  a  man  of  family  say,  in  the  north, 
to  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  pne  of  these 
reverends,  with  200/.  a  year.  And  yet,  which  of 
them  ever  vied  with  a  Porteus  or  a  Wilson  in  the 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties. 

Another  clerical  education  society,  after  the 
model  of  the  Elland  school,  was  instituted  in  the 
west  of  England,  in  December  1795;  demanding, 
as  qualifications,  natural  talents,  and  assent  to  the 
Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  together  with  at- 
tachment to  Episcopacy,  and  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  is  there  not  more 
or  less  meant,  in  these  requisites,  than  meets  the 
ear?  Is  not  the  assent  to  the  formularies,  an  as- 
sent to  them  as  Calvinistic  ?  Is  not  the  attachment 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  an  approval 
merely  of  its  expedience  ? 

III.  To  censure  the  fashionable  infidelity,  and 
its  consequent  laxity  of  morals,  which  prevailed 
among  the  higher  classes,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pub- 
lished  his  "  Practical  View.''  This  work  contained 
many  just  strictures  on  the  irreligious  principles 
and  habits  of  the  higher  classes.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  bring  them' back  to  serious  reflection,  and 
to  remind  them  that  the  religion  of  the  west  end 
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of  Ae  town  was  not  vital  Cliri&ttanity.  Never- ' 
theless,  the  treatise  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sively beneficial,  if^  retaining  ail  its  seriousness,  it 
had  prudently  refrained  from  advancing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  system.  It  failed  also  in  its  object, 
by  aiming  at  too  much,  and  by  taking  up  religion 
in  too  high  a  tone.  Its  reproofs  were  more  sen-' 
sible  than  its  recommendations.  To  set  up  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  primitive  times,  or 
even  the  self-devotedness  of  the  reformation,  as  a 
standard  for  present  adoption,  borders  nearly  on 
enthusiasm.  Religious  matters  are  now  settled; 
and  a  man  is  not  to  be  branded,  as  disgracing  his 
character  of  a  Christian,  if,  walking  diligently  in 
his  secular  calling,  and  attentive  to  the  offices  of 
his  religion,  and  to  the  moral  duties  of  social  life, 
he  may  chance  to  be  averse  from  certain  gloomy 
austerities  and  peculiar  senidm^its;  or  though  he 
may  not  choose  to  tincture  his  whole  conversation 
with  that  religious  phraseology,  which  may  have 
been  in  strict  keeping  with  the  temper,  and  proper 
for  the  character,  of  more  unquiet  epochs. 

IV.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  the  extent  of  his  zeal, 
addressed  men,  generally,  as  Christians,  and  kept 
out  of  view  several  points,  which  the  orthodox 
clergy  deemed  important,  as  distinctive  marks  of 
Christ's  visible  church.  He  introducedthat  equi- 
vocal attachment  to  the  Church,  which  means  at- 
tachment to  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  while  it  de- 
nies the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  church  of 
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Christy  independently  of  these  peouliaritiea,  clmgs 
to  ray  seot  professing  to  teach  them,  regardless  of 
its  d^ciencies  in  Apostolical  govenmient  To 
contract  this  widely  extended  embrace,*— to  fence 
barriers  that  had  eyer  been  held  sacred.  Archdeacon 
Daubeny  published  his  ^^  Guide  to  the  Church;" 
wherein  be  pointed  out  the  danger  of  schism,  and 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church.  As  an  Arminian,  he  differed  from  Mr. 
WilberfcMce  in  doctrine:  "  the  one  havii^  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Leighton,  and  the  other  being  the  dis- 
cijrfe  of  Bull^/'  But  his  leading  aim  was,  to 
show  that  dissenters  could  not  cUum  the  privileges 
belonging  to  members  of  Christ's  church;  being 
left,  as  the  phrase  went,  "lo  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God." 

The  next  champion  in  the  iSeld  was  Sir  Richard 
HUlf  who  with  less  of  courtly  moderation  than  the 
two  fonaer  antagonists,  pronounced  Daubeny^s 
zeal  to  be  fitted  for  the  meridian  of  Rome;  and  in 
an  "  Apology  for  brotherly  fore,"  or  charity — ^most 
charitably-- compared  the  Episcopal  succession  to 
the  genealogy  of  a  race^horse.  His  whole  subject 
was  handled  with  a  disdain  and  a  sarcasm,  which 
fully  evinced,  (hat  man  may  profess  love  in  the 
language  of  hatred,  and  advocate  his  views  of 
the  doctrines,  till  he  forgets  the  spirit,  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


*  •  Middleton. 
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Mr.  BdsJum  likewise  broke  a  knee  with  the 
author  of  the  Practical  View,  arraigmng  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  diyinity  of  Christ,  of  atonement^  and 
of  spiritual  assistance. 

V.  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  however,  in  publishing 
his  volume,  may  be  considered  as  a  lead^»  who^ 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  gathered  together 
the  dispersed  professors  of  £vangQ}ical principles; 
that  their  bands  might  be  organized  and  brigaded^ 
that  they  might  be  knit  in  a  bond  of  umon,  and 
that  to  each  might  be  assigned  its  post  of  co- 
operation. He  has  constructed  a  bridge  between 
Establishment  and  Dissent  in  religion,  which  has 
opened  some  pacific  communication,  and  some 
interchanges  of  friendship  among  the  outposts; 
while  it  has  maintained  the  main  body,  on  one 
side,  in  a  state  of  alertness,  eager  to  make  its 
advantage  of  the  &lse  securily,  and  the  treacher- 
ous liberality,  into  which  the  opposing  army  have 
been  lulled. 

VI.  The  dissenters  were  so  quick  to  discern, 
and  so  keen  to  improve  their  advantage,  in  these 
iqpproximations  of  a  church  party  to  their  seati* 
ments,  that  on  establishing,  in  1795,  TheLmdm^ 
Mimanary  Society,  they  contrived  to  retain  all  the 
power,  while  they  strengthened  themselves  by  a 
coalescence  with  some  Evangelical  ecclesiastics; 
one  of  whom,  they  resolved,  should  preach  at 
each  anniversary,  after  &e  reading  of  the  liturgy^ 
in  sopie  church  of  the  Establishment. 
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Here,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  the  Church 
of  England  was  eulogized,  in  compliments  to  the 
presuined  Calvinism  of  its  Articles,  and  to  the 
maniple  of  its  Evangeliical  ministers ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  were  covertly  assailed  in 
diaixibes  on  lukewarmness,  bigotry,  and  intoler- 
ance. 

Of  other  philandering  associations  betwixt  the 
Establishment  and  Dissent,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  in  which 
the  Church  contributes  all  the  spurious  liberality, 
and  Dissent  gains  all  the  substantial  advantage, 
we  shall  discourse  at  large  under  a  different 
head. 

VII.  Words  were  duly  weighed  by  our  great 
Reformers ;  and,  accordingly,  when  they  framed 
a  supplication,  in  the  Litany,  for  deliverance  from 
heresy  and  schism,  they  employed  terms  neither 
synonymous  nor  tautological.  Schism  refers  to 
the  discipline,  heresy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Schism,  or  separation,  may  exist  without  heresy, 
and  heresy  may  lurk  in  the  church,  without  schism. 
Frequently,  however,  the  ex-churchman  and  the 
church-heretic,  may  entirely  accord  in  doctrinal 
points ; — the  schismatic  despising  the  heretic  for 
his  bondage  to  beggarly  ordinances,  and  the  he- 
retic condemning  the  schismatic  for  violating  the 
unity  of  the  church;  but  both  having  a  stronger 
affinity  and   affection  towards  each   other,  than 
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to  the   churchman  who  i^  neither  heretic  nor 
schismatic. 

VIII.  We  have  seen  that  two  Evangelical 
bodies,  the  one  within,  and  the  other  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  have  existed  since  the  days' 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.  We  have  seen  that  they 
have  run  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  converging, 
and  sometimes  blending  together;  like  a  river  and 
a  canal  contiguous  to  each  other,  with  frequent 
channels  of  communication,  and  the  ancient  flood 
feeding  the  artificial  stream.  We  have  marked 
their  kindred  sentiments,  their  mutual  predilec- 
tions, their  exclusive  correspondences.  We  have 
traced  in  them  that  common  understanding  and 
co-operation, ;  which  have  nearly  removed  the 
landmarks,  and  broken  down  the  boundaries  of 
the  Church. '  The  orthodox  body  maintains,  con- 
cerning these  two  parties,  that  the  Churchmen  are* 
heretics,  and  the  Dissenters  both  heretics  and 
schismatics. .  But  the  ecclesiastical  Evangelicals, 
claiming  to  be  the  true  church,  retort  heresy  upon 
the  orthodox,  and  impute  to  their  dissenting  friends 
only  the  minor  offence  of  excusable  schism;  while 
these  last,  forgetting  that  such  an  offence  as  schism 
exists,  amalgamate  with  the  Evangelical  church- 
men, and  strengthen  them  in  opposition  to  the 
orthodox.  Be  it  here  observed,  that  the  Whitfield 
Methodists,  and  some  other  sects,  use  the  Liturgy; 
and,  therefore,  in  pairing,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  by  .what  quibble  they  get  over*  th?  petition 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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to  be  deliyered  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism^  Sec. 

This  union  HfBS  confirmed)  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  various  agencies* 
just  now  enumerated;  the  book  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,— the  societies  for  educating  Evangelical  mi- 
nisters, and  for  purchasing  livings  for  their  benefit^ 
— and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  an- 
nual sermons  were  directed  to  be  preached  in 
churches  connected  with  the  Establishment.  The 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  Lady  Erskine  had 
added  force  to  the  cause,  by  procuring  regularly 
ordained  ministers  to  preach  in  unconsecrated 
chapels;  and  the  whole  system  of  Whitfield  Me- 
diodism,  in  retaining  the  Liturgy  and  the  surplice; 
and  recommending  a  qualified  occasional  con* 
formity,  still  further  cemented  the  union  between 
the  internal  and  external  Evangelicals,  and  went 
far  to  destroy  the  ancient  venerable  character  of 
the  English  Church,  as  an  Apostolical  institution 
•*H&s  a  standard  of  pure  doctrine,  and  as  a  model 
of  primitive  discipline. 

Strengthened  by  all  diese  concurrent  forces, 
iStte  Evangelical  cause  gained  ground ;  till,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
time  wad  said  to  be  past  for  vindicating  tiie  English 
hierarchy,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  ex* 
pedience  or  legal  authority;  and  every  one,  whose 
principles  traced  the  Church  to  Apostolical  ap- 
^Atintot,  was  branded,  h6wev^r  tolerant  hia 
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sentiments  and  conduct,  as  a  hbughty  bigot  and 
an  impenons  high-churchman.  Or  if  the  Evaii^ 
gelical  dissenters,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  pro- 
daimed  their  attachment  to  the  Church,  it  was  by 
a  Jesuitical  synecdoche,  which  put  a  part  for  the 
whole.  By  the  Church — they  understood  that 
small  portion  of  it  only,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Evangelical  clergy.  This,  united  to  their  own 
party,  constituted  the  true  ark;  and  all  besides 
were  aliens  and  outcasts,  being  ready  to  perish. 
These  two  moieties  made  up  the  Goshen,— and 
all  the  rest  was  darkness. 

IX.  Overtm's  "  True  Churchman,"  gav* 
countenance  to  these  views;  for  in  ascertaining 
that  character,  the  autiior  was  wholly  silent  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  his 
scope  was  to  prove  the  Church  formularies  to  be 
all  Cailvinistic  in  doctrine.  His  book  generated 
two  distinct  controversies,  and  called  forth  two 
classes  of  antagonists.  Dean  Kipling^  in  a  tract 
entided  "  The  Articles  not  Calvinistic,"  trium- 
phantly exposed  the  fallacies  which  Overton  had 
advanced ;  while  Archdeacon  I>aubeny,  in  his 
'^  Guide  to  the  Church,"  drew  forth,  and  insisted 
on  the  points  he  had  omitted. 

It  happened,  that  these  controversies  became 
the  nKH*e  noticed,  by  reason  of  the  tranquiU 
lized  state  of  Europe.  As  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  could  forget  their  mutual  hostility^  thaA 
they  m^ht  entangle  Christ  in  his  talk,  but  aA 
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Other  times  made  an  uproar  toQcliing  points  in 
dispute  between  them  ;  so,  in  a  better  cause,  had 
all  religious  parties  united  in  England,  to  repel 
the  common  enemy,  infidelity, — and  when  that 
object  was  effected,  resumed  their  suspended 
differences.  With  the  cessation  of  military  war- 
fare, internal  factions  revived :  the  austere  in  re- 
ligion looked  with  jealousy  on  the  gay ;  who,  in 
their  turn,  condemned  moroseness,  and  vindicated 
harmless  recreation.  The  dwellers  upon  doctrine, 
and  the  preceptive  moralists,  retook  their  stations 
aloof  from  each  other ;  and  such  a  juncture  was 
favourable  to  that  apple  of  discord,  which  Over- 
ton threw  into  the  Church. 

Dean  Kipling's  tract  was  answered  by  Aca- 
demicus;  who  was  replied  to  by  Academicus 
Junior.  The  controversy  was  warmly  conducted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  Charges,  by 
Lawrence  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  by  Potty 
Pearson  of  Thrapston,  Faberj  and  others  of  in- 
ferior note.  Bishop  Tomlines  Refutation  Of 
Calvinism,  drew  forth  a  .reply  from  Mr.  Scott ^ 
who  has  rather  exposed  his  antagonist's  inac- 
curacy, in  huddling  matters  together  which  had 
no  concern  with  the  five  points,  than  meddled 
with  the  sound  parts  of  his  argument.  Yet  after 
all,  if  we  receive  the  usual  statement  of  both 
Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  that  die 
UNDIVIDED  power,  and  will,  and  working,  in 
conversion,   is   solely  to   be  ascribed   to  God; 
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and  if  we  follow  this  principle  to  its  fair  con- 
elusions,  and  inevitable  consequences,  there'  will 
not  be  found  in  tendency,  and  in  effect,  the  dif- 
ference of  an  hair's  breadth  between  them ;  and 
so  £Eur  Bishop  Tomline  was  in  the  right. 

X.  The  absurdities  of  Calvinism  having,  in 
die  course  of  this  inquiry,  been  rendered  suffi- 
ciently palpable  to  discerning  minds,  the  system 
has  stolen,  for  the  most  part,  behind  the  specious 
veil  of  what  is  now  termed  moderate  Calvinism; 
which  is  either  Calvinism  doubtful  and  half-con- 
vinced, or  Calvinism  afraid  to  show  itself;  either 
Calvinism  accomplishing  its  aim  slily,  or  Calvin- 
ism shrinking  from  the  horror  of  its  own  con- 
clusions;— ^but  still  it  is  Calvinism.  Cautiously 
it  avoids  speaking  of  the  decrees,  or  speaks  of 
election  in  a  doubtful  sense,  without  mentioning 
reprobation;  as  if  the  one  did  not  imply  the 
other.  Yet,  by  thus  mystifying  the  matter,  and 
giving  forth  with  its  trumpet  an  uncertain  sound, 
it  will  be  found  to  introduce,  unawares,  all  the 
obnoxious  substance  and  all  the  immoral  mis- 
chiefs of  the  Genevan  doctrine. 

Since,  the  soi-disant  Evangelical  clergy — 
the  vaunters  that  they  alone  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  the  despisers  of  others,— have  thus  jud^;ed 
it  prudent,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hawker, 
Mr.  Vaughan  of  Leicester,  and  a  few  other  ultras, 
to  suppress  "  the  decrees/'  the  leading  test  of 
Calvinism,    in   their   pulpits,— their   prominent 
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features  are  not  widely  d^erent  from  those  com- 
mon to  the  various  orders  of  Methodists,  and  to 
tiie  other  more  morose  non^confarmists.  Their 
distinguishing  marit  is,  first,  the  occupation  of 
the  field,  in  a  sermon,  by  faith,  faith,  fiuA;  and 
Ae  driving  cf  poor  morality  into  a  little  unob- 
served comer;  and  though  the  latter  be  occa^ 
sionally  allowed,  in  a  hint,  to  be  implied  in  the 
definition  of  fiulh,  the  admission  seems  rductant 
and  extorted,  and  comes  with  a  bad  grace*  There 
is  a  splittikig  of  distinctions,  a  quibbling  upon 
terms,  a  denial  of  morals  to  be  a  condition  of 
final  justification,  a  depreciation  of  virtue,  a  vili-* 
fying  of  it  when  it  is  held  up  as  any  thing  merito* 
rious*— so  violent,  as  to  expose  it  to  the  risk  of 
being  disregarded  as  unnecessary,  if  not  sus- 
pected as  sinful.  Self-righteousness  is  run  down, 
till  the  humble  and  timorous  Christian  becomes 
actually  afraid  of  the  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  neglects  that  conduct  which  will  se- 
cure it;  substituting  for  it,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament, either  die  horrors  of  a  perturbed  mind, 
or  a  daring  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
through  the  mere  strength  of  his  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  self-abhorrence  is  so  incautiously 
extolled,  and  the  power  and  the  love  of  God,  in 
regard  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  are  so  extrava- 
gantly stated,  that  a  man  cares  not  how  deep  he 
wades  in  guilt,  since  the  blood  of  the  atonement 
ii  to  wash  all  thi  stains  away ;  nay,  he  may  often 
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wade  the  deeper,  in  the  hope  that  the  sovereignly 
of  divine  power,  and  the  boundlessness  of  par? 
doning  mercy,  may,  in  his  conversion,  be  more 
signally  displayed*. 

Again,  the  important  doctrine  of  spiritoal  im 
fluence  is  inculcated,  with  so  violent  a  leaning  to 
the  power,  and  arbitrary  will  of  God,  as  to  re# 
duce  man  from  a  moral  recipient,  into  a  passive 
instrument,  and  thus  to  destroy  his  responsibility. 
While  all  movements  of  good  in  the  soyl  ane  thu# 
ascribed,  entirely  and  exclusiveiy,  to  the  so*- 
vereign  agency  of  God ;  while  the  alienation  of 
man  is  exaggerated  so  far,  as  to  deny  him  all  will, 
all  option  of  closing  with  divine  grace,  the  blame 
of  human  impenitence  is  thrown  \ipQii  the 
Creator ;  the  force  of  conscience  is  blunted  and 
deadened :  man  sins  boldly,  because,  in  the  jar- 
gon he  has  learned,  the  Spirit  of  God  might  pre- 
vent the  evil  if  he  would,  and  will  prevent  it  when 
he  sees  fit :  and  what  is  all  this  but  the  old  story 
of  selection  of  time,  circuniBtance,  and  person ; 
the  disguised  Calvinism,  which  misunderstands 
and  perverts  the  text,  "  He  will  have  mercy  on 

*  **  Don't  you  remember  what  our  preacher  said?  *  One's     ^ 
not  worth  saving,  that  hath  not  been  guilty  of  a  swinging 
sin ;  for  then  they  have  something  to  repent  upon  ?' 

**  No  wonder  these  preachers  have  plenty  of  pro8e|yte9, 
whilst  they  have  the  address  so  comfortably  to  blend  Uk§^ 
-ther  the  hitherto  janring  interests  of  both  worlds  r-^Mffwr* 
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whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth." 

XL  This  principle  is  connected  with  an 
erroneous  notion,  respecting*  that  regeneration, 
or  new*birth,  without  which  no. man  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Wherever  this 
term  is  used  in  Scripture*,  in  our  Articles,  our 

*  From  the  Bible  it  may  be  sufficient  to  select  4he  text 
with  which  our  Lord  explained  his  assertion,  in  pursuing  the 
argument  with  Nicodemus :  *'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
toater  and  of  the  Spirity  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven/'  To  which  we  may  add,  negatively, 
that  there  is  no  one  passage  in  Scripture,  whereby  regenera- 
tion can  be  proved  to  signify  any  other  change  than  that 
wrought  in  baptism.-*As  a  river  is  purest,  the  nearer  we 
ascend  to  its  source,  we  shall  show,  by  quoting  two  early 
fathers,  that  this  was  the  decided  acceptation  of  the  word, 
in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  defines  regeneration  as  being  the 
very  name  of  baptism;  and  Irensus,  in  speaking  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord,  states,  that  Christ  was  regenerated 
by  Jdm  in  Jordan.— Descending  the  stream  of  time,  we 
come  to  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  there,  speaking  of  the  two  sacraments,  says, 
that  <<  bi  churches  the  fountain  of  regeneration  is  presented 
to  us,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  offered." — 
Shall  we  now  appeal  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church?  The 
twenty-seventh  tells  us,  that  baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
our  Christian  profession ;  but  likewise  a  sign  of  regeneration, 
'  or  of  new  birth, — an  instrument,  whereby  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  and  adoption  are  (notmadcy  for  that  is  done  in 
the  Gospel,  but)  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  that  is,  ratified, 
and  the  things  made  over.— i^Shall  we  turn  to  the  Catechism  ? 
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Liturgy,  our  Catechism^  our  Baptismal  Service, 
and  all  our    public  formularies,  its  meaning  is 

We  there  find  that  a  sacrament  is  a  sign,  a  me^uis,  an  assur- 
ing pledge  of  grace,  conveyed  by  the  administration  of  that 
office ;  in  other  words,  that  being  bom  of  water  is  being  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  both  constitute  the  new  birth ;  that 
the  inward  part  of  the   sacrament,   or   thing  signified  by 
the  watery  affusion,  is  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  taking 
place  then,  and  not  at  any  future  period;  for  being  by  na- 
ture bom  in  sin,  we  are  thereby — by  the  act  then  performed 
— bom  anew  as  children  of  grace.     And  be  it  remarked^ 
that  all  this  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  requisites  of 
baptism ;  from  the  repentance  and  faith  then  promised,  and 
to  be  performed  at  an  adult  age ;  the  new  birth  is  giveifi — 
the  requisites  are  promised. — These  views,  finally,  are  cor- 
roborated, and  their  accuracy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
reference  to  the  Baptismal  Office.    There  the  words  regene-* 
rate  and  regeneration  occur  again  and  again;  but  invariably 
as  identified  with  the  act  of  baptism.    In  the  introductory 
address,  <'  none,"  it  is  said,  <<  can  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  bom  anew  of  toater 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and,  immediately  afler  the'  cere-^ 
mony  of  sprinkling,  ^  seeing  now,  brethren,"  such  are  the 
'words  of  the  minister,  <<  that  this  child  is  regenerate;'*  and 
thanks  are  thereafter  given  to  God,  for  that  it  hath  pleased 
him  to  regenerate  that  infant;  nay  further,  the  form  for  an- 
nouncing the  reception  of  a  child  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  has  already  been  privately  baptized,  a  form  altogether 
distinct  from  that  for  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years, 
directs  the  minister  to  certify,  that  thi&  child  is  now  by  the 
laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism  received  among  the  children 
of  God;  for  Christ  doth  not  deny  his  grace  and  mercy  unta 
such  infants;  in  all  these  cases  speaking  of  it  as  a  thing 
past,  and  never  intreating  for  it  as  a  future  boon  or  con* 
tingent  process. 
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one  and  the  same;  it  stands  out  clearly  defined: 
its  application  is  invariably  to  the  inward  grace 
of  baptism^  and  to  that  alone.  All  our  earliest 
divines,  all  the  great  reformers,  all  the  fiEithers 
of  the  English  Church,  abided  strictly  by  this 
acceptation  of  the  word;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  later  and  degenerate  period,  when  accuracy  was 
sacrificed  to  elegance  and  variety  of  diction,  and 
when  minor  divines  were  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  promiscuous  use  of 
words  not  synonimous,  that  this  term  bore  any 
other  meaning,  than  that  of  baptismal  restoration; 
— that  change  of  state  which  converts  us  from 
children  of  wrath  to  children  of  God, — that  germ 
of  the  spiritual  life,  (as  being  born  is  the  germ  of 
the  natural  life,)  in  which  the  soul  is  confessedly 
passive,  and  which  can  bud  no  more  than  once. 
But  this  term,  bearing  this  allowed  meaning  of 
passiveness  in  the  recipient,  is  now  applied  to  that 
conversion,  that  reformation,  that  passing  from 
death  to  life,  in  adult  persons, — in  which  the  soul 
is  actually  no  longer  passive,  but  endowed  with 
reason,  conscious  of  moral  agency,  the  subject  of 
admonition,  and  of  God's  probationary  discipline. 
Here  it  is,  in  the  orthodox  view  of  the  matter,  that 
God  acts,  and  acts  to  all,  and  at  all  times,  by 
exhortation,  by  persuasion,  by  addresses  to  his 
creatures  as  intelligent  and  principled  beings;  who 
may  secure  his  favour  by  closing  with  his  offers^ 
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or  incur  punishment  by  being  deaf  to  them.  Here 
it  id  that  he  says,  making  a  tender  of  the  grace  oi 
sanctificaticm,  ^^  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ; 
be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds ;  come 
unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life;  if  ye  live  in  the 
spirit,  walk  in  the  spirit."  It  is  here,  then^  that 
we  draw  the  distinction  between  regeneration  and 
renewal*  In  regeneration  the  soul  is  plastic,  in 
renewal  it  takes  an  active  share.  Regeneration  is 
the  grace  of  baptism;  renewal  is,  under  cmiinary 
grace,  the  duty  of  those  who  come  to  age.  Re-< 
generation  is  a  change  of  condition;  renewal  is  a 
change  of  conduct:  and  therefore  prayers  to  God 
to  change  the  heart,  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone,  to  renew  the  nature,  are  all  to  be  under- 
stood with  the  condition  of  human  co-operation. 
Regeneration  takes  place  but  once,  and  that  is 
when  we  are  made  members  of  Christ  and  children 
of  God  in  baptism;  and  as  this  is  the  work  of 
God  alone,  infant  baptism  is  practised  in  the 
Church.  Renewal  may  take  place  at  different 
times:  it  may  intermit;  it  may  be  progressive ;  we 
may  be  daily  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  men  are  often  ex- 
horted in  Scripture  to  renewal,  but  never  once  to 
regeneration.  Regeneration  is  indispensable  to 
all;  but  that  strong  dfli  marked  change  of  life, 
which  we  call  renewal,  is  not  strictly  necessary  to 
all;  nor  is  it  even  practicable  by  those  who  have 
not  started  into  the  grosser  extremes  of  iniquity; 
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at  least,  with  such  it  is  rather  a  slide  than  a  leap^ 
and  is  thus  little  perceptible.  There  is  no  period 
of  after-life,  in  which  any  other  great  change  in 
the  soul,  to  be  effected  solely  and  entirely  by  the 
arbitrary  will  and  *  absolute  power  of  the  Spirit, 
and  on  the  soul  in  a  plastic  and  inoperative  sense, 
is  to  be  expected.  But  there  is  a  period,  when  a 
change  may  take  place  in  the  mind,  through  the 
calls  and  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  received  and 
obeyed  by  a  good  and  a  willing  heart,  a  change 
substituting  principle  for  practical  Atheism,  and 
seriousness  for  levity;  and  that  period  is  every 
Sunday — every  day  of  the  transgressor's  life— if 
he  himself  will  but  turn  it  to  profit.  "  To-day  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts: 
behold  now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation!"  Such  is  the  quotidian  call  of  God, 
by  his  word,  by  his  ministers,  by  compunction,  by 
sickness,  by  adversity,  by  deaths  at  our  right 
hand,  and  by  all  the  other  means  of  his  grace. 

Now  this  is  much  more  than  a  dispute  about 
mere  words.  For  in  taking  regeneration  out  of  its 
proper  meaning  and  definition,  as  a  baptismal 
change  solely  operated  by  God,  and  generally 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  in  applying  it,  with 
this  meaning,  to  that  mora  l  change,  in  which 
God  calls,  and  man  answers — God  moves,  and 
man  obeys  the  impulse—  God  leads,  and  man 
follows — God  gives  strength,  and  man  uses  it; 
that  change  in,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  beareth 
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witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  children 
of  God ;  that  change,  for  the  production  of  which, 
God  is  continually  ready,  anxious,  knocking,  im- 
ploring; that  change  which  the  sinner  may  em- 
brace at  any  time,  and  in  whibh  he  has  merit  in 
the  acceptance,  because  he  has  blame  in  the  re» 
fiisal,'- — in. applying,  I  say,  regeneration  to. that 
change  which  ought  ever  to  be  careiuUy  distin- 
guished as  renewal,  see  what  a  door  is  opened, 
and  what  consequences  rush  in !  The  transfer  of 
the  term  once  admitted,  it  follows,  that  in  adults, 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  man  needs  do  no- 
thing because  he  can  do  nothing;  that  there  can 
be  no  blame  in  impenitence,  because  the  phrase  is 
-^it  is  God  who  is  to  call,  and  he  has  not  yet 
called :  no  merit  in  virtue ; — or,  to  get  rid  of  these 
ambiguous  phrases,  nothing  laudable,  nothing  rcr 
wardable  in  holiness:  neither  any  virtue,  nor  any 
praise,  Phil.  iv.  8 ;  since  it  is  God,  and  God  alone, 
that  worketh  all  in  all.  Thus  are  the  foundations 
of  moral  principle  sapped,  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  as  a  personal  and  voluntary  thing,  is  taken 
away;  and  since  the  sinner  may  say.  Let  (rod 
work  when  he  will,  I  must  wait  till  he  does — it  is 
my  part  to  stand  stilly  and  to  see  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  to  wait  for  the  Redemption  of  Israel, — 
thd  grace  of  God  may  be  turned  into  uncompuncr 
tious,  nay-^most  horrible! — even  into  PRiNCir 
PLED  lasciviousness.  But  this  is  not  the  whole ; 
.for  if  the  work  be  all  of  God's  doing  (and  in  re- 
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generation^  properly  so  called,  it  certainly  is), 
then  it  will  follow,  that  whoever  are  improved  in 
their  dispositions,  are  the  elect  of  God ;  whoever 
remain  in  dieir  vices  are  the  reprobate;  both 
being  so,  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  arbitrary 
will  of  Ood.  He,  the  sole  worker,  and  who  might 
have  ordered  both  cases  otherwise,  must  have  un- 
alterably chosen  the  one,  and  unalterably  rejected 
the  other.  And  further,  if  God,  after  declaring 
that  no  man  can  go  to  heaven  without  regene- 
ration, thus  pleases  to  regenerate  some  and  not 
others,  the  happy  few  must  be  his  chosen  vessels, 
regenerated  for  some  purpose;  and  therefore,  not 
by  any  subsequent  lapse  or  contingency,  to  be  cast 
away.  Here  then,  as  the  result  of  this  one  prin- 
cij^e,  we  have  a  passive  change  of  heart,  irre- 
eqpective  election,  and  indefectible  grace ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  the  five  points,  that  will  not  lo- 
gically follow  from  such  premises. 

Men  have  been  led  astray  in  their  judgments 
on  this  subject,  by  dwelling  on  the  cases  of  several 
of  the  first  disciples,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Jailor, 
Cornelius,  and  others ;  whose  baptism  and  moral 
conversion  have  taken  place  at  die  same  instant  of 
time*  Hence  they  have  reasoned,  that  to  make 
regeneration  complete — something  superadded  to 
baptism — tixt  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
adults,  is  necessary.  But  it  is  much  dishonouring 
a  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ,  to  call  water  only 
a  preliminary  sprinkling,  without  any  co-existent 
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efficacy;  a  sign  of  something  efficMious  in  iutn«- 
rity,  ivhich  may  or  may  not  fc^ow.  Does  our 
Catechism  support  tkbh3rpoihe8i8?  No:  it  terms 
baptism  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace; 
and  in  speaking  of  that  inward  grace,  it  terras  it 
a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous*- 
ness.  In  speaking,  indeed,  of  the  duties  required 
of  persons  to  be  baptized,  it  does  refer  these 
duties,  repentance  and  faith,  to  their  coming  to 
age — the  age  of  renewal.  But  it  says  nothing  of 
this  kind,  respecting  the  death  unto  sin,  and  the 
new  birth  unto  righteousness;  it  not  even  hints  at 
the  inability  of  infants,  by  reason  of  their  tender 
age,  to  be  susceptible  of  these.  They  are,  there^- 
forsy  contemporaneous  with  the  baptismal  affusion ; 
but  in  the  Scriptural  cases,  where  adults  were  con- 
verted and  baptised,  the  parties  were  regenerated 
and  renewed  simultaneously;  tbat  is,  the  whole 
sacrament  of  baptism,  the  passive  change,  toge^- 
ther  with  renovation,  the  active  change  (things 
usually  separated  in  their  periods,)  were  then  coin* 
cident  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  sanction  the  idea,  that  the  baptismal 
sprinkling  leaves  the  sacrament  incomplete. 

But,  however  clear  all  this  may  be,  the  pro* 
fession  of  certain  doctrines  requires  its  being 
evaded.  For  if  the  inward  grace  accompanies 
the  outward  sign,  either  there  would  be  two  new 
births,  which  is  as  absurd  as  two  natural  ones;  or, 
if  there  wm  but  one,  it  must  be  that  of  baptism^ 
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and  there  could  be.no  regeneration,  or  passive 
change,  afterwards.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  who  wish  to  make  the  moral  renovation 
a  passive  one,  should,  by  a  juggle,  to  suit  their 
purpose,  change  the  season  and  the  meaning  of 
regeneration :  the  only  wonder  is,  how  they  can 
still  have  the  eiSrontery  to  style  themselves  mode- 
rate  Calvinists.  The  epithrt  is  inapplicable,  and 
the  deception  is  transparent. 

XII.  If  we  next  advert  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  Evangelicals,  with  regard  to  the  other  sa- 
crament, we  shall  be  still  more  fully  convinced, 
that  this  conciliatory  epithet,  moderate,  is  a  falla- 
cious misnomer  in  their  Calvinism. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  it  would  appear 
inexplicable,  that  the  Evangelical  clergy,  so  strict, 
so  austere,  so  punctilious  in  externals,  so  un- 
sparing to  the  slighter  indecorums  of  their  bre- 
thren, should  generally,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
deliberately  and  systematically,  administer  the 
holy  communion,'  in  a  manner  the  most  slovenly, 
the  most  disrespectful,  the  most  indecent  that  can 
be  conceived ;  by  delivering  the  blessed  emblems 
to  a  whole  table  at  a  time,  and  then  (let  the  seem- 
ing irreverence  be  pardoned  in  the  sincere  zeal,) 
giving  one  word  of  command  to  each  subdi- 
vision. 

And  this,  while  the  orthodox  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  conners  of  a  written  sermon, 
those  disgraces  to  their  profession,  those  scrawlers 
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of  billets,  those  men  of  lisp  and  flirtation  (and 
we  are  far  from  defending  those  of  them  who  are 
really  so),  would  sooner  drop  down  dead,  through 
exhaustion  and  fatigue,  than  vitiate  that  blessed 
ordinance,  mutilate  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy, 
classify  an  effect  which  acquires  strength  by  being 
particularly  distributed  and  personally  addressed, 
and  scandalously  abridge  the  holiest  of  all  cere- 
monies. 

Here,  too,  we  discern  the  cloven  foot;  for  this 
sacrament  too  is  a  means  of  grace;  and  as  there 
is  no  final  defection  from  grace  when  once  given^ 
according  to  the  Genevan  hypothesis,  it  would 
follow,  as  the  consequence  6f  these  joint  propo- 
sitions, that  all  communicants  must  ultimately  be 
saved.  Some  means  must  be  devised,  therefore, 
of  getting  rid  of  this  nonsensical  conclusion ;  and 
the  fetch  of  separating  the,  sign  from  the  thing 
signified  is  repeated.  Administer  the  communion 
to  several  at  a  time,  and  the  accompanying  bene- 
diction will  apply  to  the  elect  only — to  those  on 
whom  the  grace  falls;  but  it  will  not  be  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  reprobate,  to  whom,  as  the 
grace  cannot  fall  on  them,  the  benediction  ought 
not  to  be  addressed.  It  is  mere  trifling  with  our 
understandings  to  point  to  the  exapiple  of  the 
bishops,  who  dispense  confirmation  to  a  dozen  at 
a  time.  Confirmation  is  not  a  sacrament;  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  is  performed  severally;  the 
rubric  leaves  a  latitude  as  to  the  words;  and  the 
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multitudes^  the  prolonged  time,  the  infirmities  of 
age>  are  all,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  taken  into  the 
account. 

XIIL  But  other  marks  distinguish  the  Evan- 
gelical body,  besides  this  smooth-tongued  and 
concealed  Calvinism;  this  serpent  lurking  among 
flowers.  The  leading  one  was  pointed  out  and 
exposed  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny ;  namely,  low 
views  respecting  church  government.  The  Evan- 
gelicals admit,  for  they  cannot  deny,  that  Episco- 
pal discipline  pleads  the  long  prescription  of  1506 
years ;  and  they  still  are  willing  to  extol  it,  on  the 
score  of  expedience ;  but  they  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  of  Apostolic  institution,  they  deny  it  to  be 
jiire  Divino.  When  they  speak  favourably  of  their 
Church,  and  signify  their  attachment  to  it,  it  is 
still  and  always  with  a  reservation, — they  mean 
their  own  party.  They  pretend,  that  it  is  only  by 
an  extension  of  tiieir  principles  and  deportment, 
that  the  Church  can  be  saved.  Doctrine  is  every 
thing  with  them ;  and  the  Gospel^  as  they  call  it, 
is  the  test  of  the  Church  (though  they  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily explain  what  Gospel-preaching  means) ; 
— ^the  commission  to  teach  is  noticing.  Their 
biases  lead  tiiem  to  shake  hands  with  the  dissenters, 
and  tiiis  they  term  liberality,  moderation,  charity ; 
but  we  find  very  littie  of  these  good  qualities, 
when  they  are  speaking  of  bishops  and  deans. 
Too  apt  they  are  to  listen  witii  patience,  and  with- 
out defence,  to  the  uncandid,  and  not  liberal  de- 
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traotion,  which  imiristerB  of  their  owu  body, 
zealou9  and  resjxectablei  sustain  from  their  dis- 
Sfenting  brethren.  They  themselves  but  too  often 
swell  this  chorus ;  and,  as  if  the  Church  were  not 
sufficiently  endangered  by  the  hostilities  of  dis- 
sentersy  as  if  it  were  not  the  duty  of  all  its  sons  to 
cover>  like  Shem  and  Japheth,  their  parent's  in- 
firmity with  a  garment,  they  are  continually  de- 
preciating the  orthodox  ministers  of  their  own  es- 
tablishment, and  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a 
vulgar  proverb)  crying  sky  blue  milk  and  stale 
fish. 

On  the  subject  of  the  true  church  we  have  ai* 
ready  expatiated  at  large,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
our  work.  At  present,  therefore,  we  content  our- 
selves by  observing,  that  the  drift  of  the  !^vapge- 
licals  in  these  unbecoming  concessions,  is  mam- 
&stly,  at  least,  to  compliment  the  dissenters;  to 
invest  them  with  the  titles  of  Reverend,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  sacerdotal  character;  and  that 
the  T£ND£NCT  of  such  misplaccd  liberality  is  to 
degrade  the  dignity  and  to  destroy  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Church;  to  elevate  the  sectarists 
to  a  consequence  they  never  ought  to  possess ;  to 
abolish  all  the  boundaries  and  differences  between 
the  one  and  the  other;  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  irregularity,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

XIV.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  close  alli- 
ance, the  elective  attraction,  the  hand-and-glave 
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partnershipi  observed  to  subsist  between  the 
Church  Evangelicals  and  the  sectarists.  See  them 
mounted  together  upon  the  stage  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, soothing  each  other  with  reciprocal  pane- 
gyrics. See  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parsons  introducing 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Cha"pell  (though  without 
telling  how  be  became  either  Reverend  or  Doctor) ; 
see  the  bows,  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles;  and 
now  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chapell,  so  handsomely 
introduced,  begins  with  a  speech,  and  ends  with  a 
sermon  and  a  grayer.  By  whom  i»  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society  supported?  By  men, 
who,  finding  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  given  as  a 
comment  on  the  Bible,  would  have  another  com- 
ment on  the  Prayer  Book  itself,  that  should  more 
nearly  approximate  to  their  views.  This  too  is  a 
point  of  contact  and  intermixture  between  the 
Church-methodists  and  the  ex-methodists;  the 
former  of  whom,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  their 
dalliance,  are  not  slow  in  making  the  gratuitous 
admission,  that  Episcopacy  can  only  boast  the 
claim  of  expedience;  as  was  done  by  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerram,  in  two  sermons, 
which  received,  from  the  society,  unanimous  and 
unqualified  thanks;  followed,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  advanced,  by  an  Apostolical  benediction 
from  Admiral  Lord  Gambler.  Vicentius  Lirinen- 
sis,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  spake 
concerning  Episcopacy,  *^  Quod  semper^  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditur,  est  jure  di- 
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vino*."  The  jus  divinum,  at  that  time,  was 
not  called  in  question.  To  concede  diis  pointy 
to  oppose  early  and  universal  belief,  remained 
for  the  modem  Evangelicals,  and  the  moderate 
Calvinists. 

Trace  now  the  strength  of  these  same  affi- 
nities, in  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Here,  too,  we  6nd 
what  is  meant  by  the  Church;  the  officers  being 
Lords  Gambier,  Teignmouth,  and  Calthorpe,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Ryder),  Sir  T.  Baring, 
Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Grant,  Hoare,  Macauley, 
Thornton,  the  Reverends  J.  Pratt,  and  £.  Bicker- 
steth,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  staff  of  Evange- 
lism. The  annual  sermon  is,  by  the  rules,  preached 
in  the  Church,  and  by  a  Church  minister;  but  it 
is  always  delivered  in  a  semi-schismatical  church, 
and  always  by  a  minister  of  the  fraternity.  Of 
this,  more  hereafter. 

XV.  But  in  all  the  Evangelical  chapels  there 
is  a  multiplication  of  charity  sermons,  on  subjects 
foreign  to  the  customary  routine  of  Church  sub- 
jects, and  having  some  relationship  to  sectarism. 
They  are  for  Christianity  in  Scotland,  Irish  Bibles, 
Colonial  Emancipation,  Priton  Discipline,  Truss 
Societies,  Small  Debts,  and  other  generalizing 
themes.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  these  sermons 
are  often  preached  on  days  set  apart  for  the  solemn 

*  Coniinonitorium.    Mosheim,  t.  ii.^ 
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festivals  of  our  Church;  as  if  deliberately  to  cast 
a  slight  on  aay  thing  that  is  regular  or  constituted. 

XVI.  Further,  in  these  churches  there  is  as 
much  irregularity  and  approximation  to  dissenting 
worship,  as  an  observance  of  the  Liturgy  will 
admit  Enthusiastic  hymns  are  substituted  for  the 
Psalms  of  David ;  and  a  long  prayer  precedes  the 
sermon,  seeming  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  whole 
Liturgy,  and  to  say,  "  Now  that  the  task-work  is 
well  done  and  over,  see  and  admire  how  much 
better  /  can  pray ;  now  we  have  escaped  from  the 
trammels,  let  us  have  a  flourish:  now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  pray,  and  to  do  things  in  earnest." 
And  this  human  composition  of  the  moment,  ut- 
tered with  much  solemnity,  is  straitway  followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  gabbled  over,  for  the  most 
part,  with  as  much  indifference. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  Evangelical  church* 
men,  being  men  of  classical  education,  excel, 
generally  speaking,  their  dissenting  comrades,  in 
the  taste  and  refinement  with  which  the  table 
spread  in  the  wilderness  is  furnished.  There  is 
less  of  disgusting  vulgarity  in  their  manner.  The 
Christian  Observer  and  the  Christian  Guardian  are 
far  more  respectable  productions  than  the  Mis- 
sionary Register,  or  the  Evangelical  Magazine; 
but  there  is  very  little  difference  in  either  doctrine 
or  tendency,  in  the  teaching  of  these  kindred 
bodies. 

XVII.  An   extraoTdinary   zeal    for  the  con- 
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version  of  the  heathen,  but  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  Bartlett^s  Buildings  Society;  austere 
manners,  spiritual  pride,  averseness  from  the  most 
moderate  use  of  amusements ;  a  harping  upon  one 
only  subject,  that  of  religion,  in  common  conversa- 
tion ;  together  with  a  technical  gospel  phraseology, 
sermon-hunting, — and  frequenting  churches  or 
chapels,  where  the  preaching  is  extemporaneous, 
or  violently  awakening,  or  exclusively  doctrinal ; 
— these  features  complete  the  portrait  of  the 
Church  Evangelicals. 

XVIII.  Now,  as  a  contrast  to  this  pc^rait, 
the  orthodox  churchmen  believe,  that  such  secta«- 
rian  affinities  open  a  door  for  dissenters  to  rush  in, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  establishment  *•  They 
think  that  a  liberality  is  exercised  towards  a  body, 
who  are  far  from  returning  it  in  kind ;  and  who 
chuckle  in  their  sleeves  to  behold  their  own  game 
played,  with  so  blind  an  opinion  of  self-preserva- 
tion. They  think,  that  the  Evangelical  church- 
men, with  the  Evangelical  dissenters,  form  the 
true  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  old 
puritans;  and  Dean  Kenney  has  recently  (i8ig) 
published  a  book,. evincing  the  principles    and 

^  ^<  If  I  were  a  Bishop,"  said  a  wise  Evangelical  minister  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  '<  as  soon  as  an  able  dissenter  appeared,  I 
would  coax  him  over,  and  make  him  Episcopal ;  I  would  make 
them  all  Episcopal."  A  precious  way,  truly,  of  thinning  their 
ranks ;  but  what  would  the  Church  of  England  soon  become, 
when  recruited  from  this  new  university  ? 
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practice  of  both  to  be  similar;  and  inferring,  that 
unless  the  modem  puritans  bq  strictly  watched, 
they  will  move  forward  to  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  effected  by  their  predecessors. 

XIX.  But  though  this  may  probably  be  the 
gloomy  prediction  of  a  mind  fraught  with  over- 
apprehensive  zeal,  and  though  no  such  issue  be 
contemplated,  it  cannot  fail  to  grieve  all  sober 
minds,  that  one  extreme  should  produce  another, 
not  less  culpable  and  pernicious.  There  is  an 
order  of  ministers,  prone  to  unreasonable  indul- 
gence, secularized  in  their  habits,  gay  and  frivo- 
lous in  conversation  and  deportment,  confining 
their  instructions  to  the  preceptive  parts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  omitting  to  build  on  the  only  solid 
foundation,  faith,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
comer-stone ;  who  justify  this  remissness  by  their 
abhorrence  of  Methodism  add  cant.  And  among 
certain  of  the  people,  too,  there  is  a  vulgarity  of 
licentiousness,  which,  pronouncing  all  Methodisim 
to  be  hypocrisy,  recedes  from  it  into  entire  irreli- 
gion ;  braves  it  out  in  swearing,  drinking,  dicing, 
chambering,  and  wantonness,  accompanied  with 
Church  conformity  and  a  sprinkling  of  alms- 
giving, as  the  liberty  of  the  Church  contrasted 
with  the  narrow-mindedness  of  dissent  Thus  the 
cause  of  correct  religion,  serious  but  not  morose, 
zealous  but  tempered  by  moderation,  suffers  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  lukewarm- 
ness.     And  whatever  may  be  the  sincerity  of  dis- 
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ciples  styled  Evangelical,  their  excessive  aus- 
terity ought,  in  some  measure,  to  relax,  on  findii^ 
that  it  occasions,  and  furnishes  an  apology  for, 
resilience  into  the  strong  contrast  of  levity  and  ir- 
religion.  Between  these  there  is  a  prismatic  green 
of  temperate  piety :  cheerful  but  not  giddy,  strict 
but  not  austere,  dependant  on  God,  yet  conscien- 
tiously active ;  which  uniting  ^^  the  spirit  with  the 
understanding,  and  making  its  moderation  known 
unto  all  men,"  affords  the  surest  pledge  of  its  per- 
manence, and  the  clearest  proof  of  its  value.  In 
the  revulsion  of  opposite  feelings,  this  safe  and  < 
precious  mean  is  rejected ;  the  profane  justifying 
themselves  by  their  ridicule  of  the  enthusiastic, 
and  the  enthusiastic  by  their  horror  towards  the 
profane. 

XX.  Another  evil  consequence  of  this  internal 
schism  is  the  opinionativeness  and  presumption  it 
introduces  into  young  minds;  the  disorder  and 
contention  it  substitutes  for  harmony  in  families ; 
the  preponderance  it  gives  to  the  choice  of  a 
preacher,  a  matter  comparatively  indifferent,  over 
a  momentous  duty,  that  of  filial  obedience ;  and 
the  gloom,  the  uncbaritableness,  the  censorious- 
ness,  which  it  substitutes  for  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness, generosity,  and  kindness  of  genuine  piety. 

Enthusiasm  considers  not  times  or  circum- 
stances. It  separates  passages  from  their  context, 
and  applies  texts  to  times  of  peace, '  which  point 
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only  to  times  of  persecution.  A  strained  inter- 
pretation of  our  Saviour's  haying  come  to  send  a 
sword  upon  the  earth,  and  of  the  command  that 
we  should  not  be  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers, imparts  an  air  of  duty  to  the  bold  self- 
sufficiency  of  Misses  in  their  teens,  who  ramble 
from  their  parish  church  and  their  parental  pews, 
in  quest  of  gospel  preaching ;  and  decide  upon 
subjects  where  they  are  incompetent  to  judge; 
while  it  invests  with  a  semblance  of  minor  martyr- 
dom, those  domestic  uneasinesses  which  must  in- 
fallibly result  from  the  division  of  a  house  against 
itself. 

An  enlarged  view  of  Scripture,  which  some- 
times lays  down  an  extreme  maxim,  and  soon 
qualifies  it  by  a  contrary  maxim,  is  the  best  cor- 
rective of  this  error.  If  enthusiasm  views  the 
text,  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate."  (2  Cor.  vi.  17),  as  a  command  to  herd 
exclusively  with  the  religious ;  the  sober  Christian 
remembers,  that  it  is  his  destination,  ^^  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  dehvered  from 
the  evil."  If  enthusiasm  converts  the  passage 
about  leaving  father  and  mother  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake,  into  an  excuse,  or  even  a  man- 
date, for  departing  from  the  religion  of  our  pa- 
rents, and  disturbing  the  harmony  of  a  house- 
hold ;  sober  Christianity  looks  up  to  God,  as  the 
God  who  maketh  people  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a 
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family,  and   speaks  of  the  unbelieviztg  husband 
saved  by  the  belieying  wife  *. 

*  Of  the  evils  resulting  from  Evangelical  discordancei 
various  melancholy  examples  might  be  recorded;  but  as  I 
wish  not  to  write  libels^  or  to  dip  my  pen  in  the  poison  of 
slander,  I  content  myself  with  menUoning  facts  but  not 
names. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  country 
house  in  Kent,  became  a  convert  to  Evangelical  principles ; 
and,  unknown  to  her  father,  converted  her  sisters.  Sometime 
afterwards,  the  steward  of^an  assembly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
demanding  their  annual  subscription,  was  acquainted  by  this 
young  lady,  without  any  consultation  with  her  parent,  that 
their  names  were  in  future  to  be  withdrawn.  On  her  father's 
remonstrating  against  this  instance  of  assumption,  the  young 
convert  deserted  her  home,  and  cast  herself  under  the  shelter 
of  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  of  considerable  eminence  in 
London.  From  him,  she  was  soon  transferred  to  one  layman 
of  the  persuasion,  and  then  to  another ;  till  all  being  heartily 
tired  of  the  runaway,  the  propriety  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
at  length  suggested  itself.  To  this  end,  a  gentleman  high  in 
the  law  (and  who  is  the  writer's  authority  for  the  fact)  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  father.;  and  in  ther 
course  of  conversation,  the  Evangelical  divine  declared  it  to 
be  his  sincere  opinion,  that  the  fair  fugitive  had  acted  with 
strict  propriety,  and  had  set  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
every  other  young  person,  under  the  like  circumstances. — ^It 
seems,  it  is  better,  then,  according  to  this  purified  code,  to  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  positive  undutifblness,  than  to  partake  of 
a  recreation,  which  many  of  the  best  have  deemed  harmless ; 
or  rather,  to  join  one's  &mily  in  attendance  on  a  public  meet- 
ing, for  there  was  no  obligation,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  dance. 
If  this  be  not  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel ;  if 
this  be  not  rank  fanaticism,  it  is  di£Scult  to  ascertain  what  is. 
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But  Evangelism  seems  to  chill  all  the  fine  and 
native  sensibilities ;  to  alienate  the  heart  from  all 

A  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  sent  for  one  of  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ghostly  counsel ;  but 
represented  herself  as  deterred  from  participating  in  the  sacra* 
ment,  b  j  the  remonstrances  of  her  daughter,  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelical converts.  The  spiritual  pastor,  after  some  explanation, 
promised  to  return  in  a  feV  days;  but  the  adviser,  in  the  mean 
time,  obtained  her  sick  parent's  ear,  and  the  doubts  remained 
undispelled.  In  short,  nine  idsits  were  paid,  but  all  of  them 
in  vain ;  and  the  poor  lady  died,  deprived  by  her  unnatural 
child,  to  the  last,  of  that  celestial  consolation. 

A  friend  of  the  writer's,  a  man  of  excellent  disposition,  was 
given  to  domestic  habits,  and  took  much  delight  in  an  evening 
rubber  round  his  own  hearth ;  but,  unhappily,  some  of  his 
nieces,  though  very  amiable  persons,  became  regenerated  with 
the  Evangelical  spirit ;  and  not  only,  through  a  mistaken  ex- 
cess in  religion,  refused  to  form  his  party,  but  obtruded  their 
attempts  at  conversion,  and  dissertations  on  sacred  themes,  on 
lus  hours  of  innocent  relaxation ;  so  as,  at  length,  to  drive  him 
forth  to  a  house  of  play,  where  most  of  his  hours  are  now,  or 
were  lately,  passed. 

A  roaring  fox-hunter,  who  had  commenced  ultra-rdigion- 
ist,  observed  a  little  girl  in  a  drawing-room,  caressing  and 
dandling  her  doll.  **  Do  you  love  your  doll,"  said  he  ?  ''  Yes, 
very  much."  "  Do  you  ever  dress  your  doll  on  Sunday  ?" 
<<  Sometimes :  I  often  think  my  doll  speaks  to  me."  **  Wrong 
—very  wrong ;  instead  of  a  doll,  do  you  know,  you  are  making 
her  an  i-dol ;  and  some  years  hence,  however  cruel  it  may 
seem  at  present,  you  will  thank  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  do." 
At  these  words,  he  seized  the  unfortunate  Marionette,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  street,  while  the  child  was  forcibly  held  by 
him  at  the  window,  until  a  carriage  drove  over  her  plaything. 
This  Iconoclast  has  since  returned  to  his  hounds,  and  to  some- 
thing  worse  than  his  hounds. 
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the  tender  domestic  relations^  and  to  burst  the 
cords  of  the  earliest  and  the  strongest  friendships : 
substituting  for  the  whole,  a  cold,  stitT,  repulsive, 
unamiable  deportment;  a  character  self-sufficient, 
supercilious,  morose,  censorious;  infusing  any 
thing  but  Christian  lore  into  the  intercourse  and 
courtesies  of  life.  That,  indisputably,  cannot  be 
a  right  religion,  by  which  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  is  not  made  more  feeling. 

How  two  chief  friends,  the  one  accepted  and 
the  other  rejected,  in  futurity,  will  endure  the  se- 
paration, is  a  question  to  be  left  with  a  benevb- 
lent  God;  nor  ought  men  to  penetrate  where 
angels  would  fear  to  tread.  We  may  be  sure  that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  solve  the  difficulty  ;  and 
although  that  difficulty  may  well  caution  the  ser- 
vants of  God  against  forming  connections  with 
the  vicious,  it  should  not  hastily  rend  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  or  be  held  to  justify  a  violation  of 
the  great  first  laws  of  filial  and  conjugal  duty  and 
affection.  I  would  not,  therefore,  for  worlds  be 
the  author  of  the  following  passage ;  I  would  not 
choose  the  religion  of  any  who  could  approve 
of  it. 

*^  No  pity  shall  then  be  shown  to  them  from 
their  nearest  relations.  The  godly  wife  shall  ap- 
plaud the  justice  of  the  Judge,  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  her  ungodly  husband ;  the  godly  husband 
shall  say  Amen,  to  the  damnation  of  her  who  lay 
in  his  bosom;  the  godly  parents' shall  say  Halle* 
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lujahl  at  the  passing  of  the  sentence  against  their 
ungodly  child;  and  the  godly  child  shall  from  his 
heart  approve  the  damnation  of  his  wicked  parents, 
the  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  mother  who 
bore  him  *." 

Reader !  does  not  the  blood  creep  cold  within 
thy  veins,  at  the  recital  of  so  horrible  an  antici- 
pation? Choose,  then,  if  thou  wilt,  a  mode  of 
religion,  Which  renders  imperative  a  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  nature;  the  premises  to  this  dismal 
conclusion.  As  for  me,  I  will  teach  my  flock  to 
remember  the  old  commandment,  ^^  Honour  thy 
fisLther  and  thy  mother ;"  and  whenever  I  find  a 
spirit  disquieted  with  a  difficulty,  I  will  superadd 
the  counsel,  ^^  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  thou  shalt 
yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  tby  counte- 
nanc€f  and  thy  God." 

The  Evangelical  clergy  exercise  an  authority, 
and  command  a  reverence  among  their  people, 
almost  unparalleled  even  in  Popish  countries ;  and 
as  power,  as  well  as  adulation,  corrupts  the  best 
dispositions,  they  are  not  always  proof  against 
these  seductive  influences.  A  celebrated  preacher, 
it  is  said,  has  sufiered  himself,  most  scandalously, 
to  be  pourtarayed,  on  a  stained  glass  window,  under 
the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  Was  not 
the  eccentric  Romeo  Coates  a  publican  to  this 
Pharisee,  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  decorate 

^  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  iv.  Head  4,  §  9. 
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his  Family  Bible,  ia  the  character  of  Juda^ 
Iscariot? 

Yet  this  daring  liberty  with  the  most  sacred 
names,  was  surpassed  by  another  Eyangelical 
churchman,  secretary  to  the  Parent  Bible  Society, 
who,  in  panegyrizing  a  speaker,  "  sympathized 
with  those  enraptured  heathens  who,  when  they 
heard  the  words  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  inspira- 
tion, exclaimed,  '  the  gods  are  come  down  to  us 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;'  to  him,  however,  the  state- 
ment was  inverted:  the  speaker  seemed  to  have 
wrapped  himself  in  the  skirts  of  that  garment  with 
which  the  Father  of  light  is  covered;  and  of  a 
character  thus  appearing  to  reflect  a  lustre  bor- 
rowed from  the  Divinity  itself,  he^  the  Rev.  J. 
Owen,  could  exclaim,  ^  men  are  come  among  us 
in  the  likeness  of  God*.' " — Vossius  thought  that 
Saint-worship  arose  from  the  apostrophes  and 
prosopopoeias  introduced  in  funeral  orations ;  but 
this  Secretary  deified  the  living. 

"  That  ye  all  may  be  one,"  was  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  aspirations  breathed  by  the  bene- 
volent Author  of  Christianity.  "  On  earth  peace," 
was  the  glad  tidings  at  his  birth ;  and  ''  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,"  was  his  valedictory  bequest. 
But  wherever  there  are  religious  differences  in  a 
family,  it  is  idle  to  expect  either  this  unity,  or  this 
peace.     When  the  father  is  a  Socinian,  the  mother 

•  Dean  Kerry's  book. 
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a  church-woman,  and  the  daughter  swallows  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  packs  off  to  Percy,  the  Ta- 
bernacle, or  Doughty  Street,  what  sort  of  season- 
ing can  we  expect  the  dinner  to  have ;  whether  it 
be  of  herbs,  or  a  stalled  ox?  Let  cheerful  piety 
study  an  elegant  accomplishment,  or  pluck  the 
most  innocent  flower  of  life,  moroseness  will  re- 
buke the  unhallowed  enjoyment,  ai:\d  ruffle  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  bosom,  whose  tranquillity 
reflected  heaven.  Let  religion  be  mentioned,  and 
let  the  several  parties  be  in  earnest,  and  how 
sadly  will  they  realize  our  Saviour's  prediction : 
**  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword/' 
How  precious  a  substratum  is  all  this  for  family 
devotion.  David  could  compare  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  unity,  to  the  oil  that  flowed  down 
Aaron's  beard ;  but  for  a  family  so  constituted,  oil 
is  too  demulcent  an  emblem.  Like  Ruth,  they 
would  rather  steep  their  morsel  in  vinegar.  And 
where,  for  them,  would  be  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion.^ Where  would  be  charity,  the  very  bond 
of  peace  ?  Their  obedience  would  be  rebellion, — 
their  agreement,  difference, — their  brotherly-kind* 
ness^  contention,^ — their  home  any  thing  but  a 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  FROM  iSoO  TO  l8lO. 


Cdtttttlt{(f 

I,  Infidelity  generated  in  England  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. — II.  Tom  Paine. — III.  Mary  Wobtonecraji 
and  William  Godwin. — IV.  Fysche  Palmer. — ^V.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield.— YI.  Defenders  of  Truth:  Bishop 
Watson:  Remarks  on  his  Apologies,  Plan  for  equal- 
izing Benefices,  Notions  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  Ar^ 

^  ticks. — ^VII.  Arthur  Young,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
Hannah  More,  William  Gilpin,  Jones  of  Nayland. 
— VIII.  Biblical  Researches:  Kennicott,  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Dr.  Geddes,  Cruden,  Crutwell,  Harmer, 
Burder,  Sir  William  Jones,  Captain  Wilford,  Taylor, 
and  Welts. — IX.  Diocesan  Meetings  of  the  Clergy. — 
X*.  Nott,  Lawrence,  Mant;  Taylor's  "  Why  are  you 
eiS^hurchnanr — XI.  Character  of  religious  periodic 
cal  Worh:  British  Critic,  Orthodox  Churchman, 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Christian  Observer,  JEiin- 
bur^.  Quarterly  and  British,  Eclectic,  Critical  and- 
Monthly  Reviews,  Monthly  Magazine,  GentlemanU 
Magazine,  Evangelical,  Arminian,  Baptist,  Missionr 
ary. — XII.  Sunday  Newspapers, 

I.  As  the  heaving  of  the  billows  continues  after  a 
storm  is  appeased,  the  effects  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ^ere::^t  in.  this  .country^  whien  th^  dangl^^ 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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of  its  contagion  had  passed  away.  The  different 
circumstances  of  France  and  England,  indeed, 
might  have  shown  any  reasonable  mind,  that  the 
extreme  remedies  intended  for  the  one,  were  un- 
suited  to  the  case  of  the  other.  In  politics,  Eng- 
land had  asserted  and  obtained  those  rights  one 
hundred  years  before,' which  France  began  to  claim 
in  1788  ;  and  in  religion,  while  France  was  blind- 
folded and  borne  down  by  superstition,  England 
enjoyed  a  rational  Protestantism,  and  a  purified 
faith.  Yet  were  there  fanatics  who  perceived  not 
this  difference;  and,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  principles  continued  to 
prevail,  we  may  slightly  notice  them,  in  order  to 
introduce  those  honourable  characters,  who  op- 
posed a  barrier  to  the  spreading  mischief  they  had 
occasioned. 

II.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal 
productions  of  Thomas  Paine;  but  a  slight  biogra- 
phical sketch  may  more  fully  unfold  his  character. 
Bom  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  in  1737,  he  exhi- 
bited early  signs  of  an  extraordinary  mental  depra- 
vation. Twice  dismissed,  on  account  of  fraud, 
from  his  office  in  the  excise,  he  sailed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1775,  to  seek  a  new  character  in  a  new 
world.  His  malignant  mind,  educated  in  a  free- 
school,  had  sheathed  itself  in  the  armour  of  ta- 
lent; and  his  first  publication,  entided  Common 
Sense,  was  an  artful  attempt  to  stir  the  passions  of 
t|^€  Americans.    It  obtfdned  for  him  an  office, 
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whence  he  was  expelled  for  dishonesty.  Seem- 
ingly fraught  with  demoniac  possession,  he  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  over  to  Paris, 
mingled  in  the  fray  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  soon  revisited  London,  where,  to  inflame  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  which  he  saw  was 
favourable  to  his  purpose,  he  published,  in  1791 
and  1792,  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights 
of  Man*.  To  avoid  a  prosecution,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  in  1795  assailed  the  public 
faith,  by  his  Age  of  Reason, — a  work  replete  with 
the  lowest  and  coarsest  blasphemy;  concerning 
which,  it  was  observed  by  Bishop  Watson,  "  that 
though  many  infidel  writers  has  been  more  able, 
many  more  learned,  he  had  surpassed  them  all  in 
daring  impiety.'*  Though  the  world  be  indebted 
to  this  effusion  of  low  ribaldry,  for  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Erskine's  eloquence,  and  for 
that  masterly  production  the  Apology  for  the 
Bible;  yet,  since  the  poison  has  been  infused 
where  the  antidote  will  never  come,  "  it  had  been 
happier,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  learned  apo- 
logist, **  that  the  life  of  the  poisoner  had  been 

*  "^th  the  political  speculations  of  Pame  we  are  only 
concemed,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  corruption  of 
morals.  A  pleasant  caricature  exhibited  Britannia  wearing 
stays,  which  were  laced  tight  by  Paine,  who  was  a  stay- 
maker:  **  O  Tom,  Tom!"  she  is  made  to  say  over  her  shoulder, 
**  you  may  mend  my  shapes,  but  jon  are  ruining  my  con- 
stitution.*' 

K   3 
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terminated  before  he  had  completed  his  intention ; 
that  the  faith  of  thousands  had  not  been  unsettled, 
consolation  not  taken  from  the  unhappy  virtuous, 
and  fearfrbm  the  minds  of  the  wicked;  that  reins 
had  not  been  given  to  the  domination  of  every 
passion ;  nor  public  security,  and  private  happi- 
ness, been  endangered  by  corrupted  morals." 

Paine  returned  to  America,  where  he  span 
out  a  wretched  life,  and  died  a  confirmed  dram- 
drinker>  and  an  unreclaimed  free-thinker.  Being 
pressed,  on  his  death-bed,  to  declare  what  he 
thought  of  Christ,  "  mention  not  that  name  to  me," 
,  replied  he,  in  an  equivocal  answer,  which  might 
be  consistence,  but  perhaps  was  alarm.  His  bones 
were  disinterred  by  William  Cobbett,  who  brought 
these  precious  relics  back  to  England.  His  works 
have  been  likewise  restored  from  the  grave  by 
Carlile,  who  has  paid  rather  dearer  for  his  lite- 
rary Goulisra. 

in.  But,  though  the  circulation  of  such  mis- 
chiefs be  sufficiently  atrocious  in  a  man,  the  in- 
fidelity of  a  woman  is  frightful.  "  A  woman  with 
a  beard,"  says  Lavater,  "  is  not  a  greater  monster; 
than  a  woman  without  religion."  At  a  time  when 
licentious  thought  was  deemed  a  proof  of  su- 
perior intellect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  several 
females,  ambitious  of  distinction,  should  quit  the 
paths  of  order  and  .sober-mindedness,  to  strike 
into  the  eccentricities  of  the  new  school.  Th& 
Coriph^e  of  these  female  philosophers  was  Jfary 
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Wdlstonecrqfi.  Self-willed  from  her  earliest  years, 
she  spumed  at  parental  authority,  and  shook  off 
the  trammelis  of  custom.  Her  remarks  on  educa- 
tion were  sensible;  but  in  leaving  out  the  inherent 
depravity  of  man,  she  ascribed  too  much  to  mind, 
and  speculated  widely  on  human  perfectibility. 
In  her  vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  pub- 
lished in  1792,  her  infidel  principles  fully  ap- 
"  peared.  She  affirmed,  that  an  angelic  mesisenger 
should  not  convince  her  of  the  fall  of  man.  Mar- 
riage she  considered  as  an  indelicate  rite,  deserving 
to  be  abolished  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society ; 
and,  acting  up  to  this  principle,  was  protected  by 
Mr.  Imlay,  an  American;  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  rights  of  woman,  however,  not  blending  har- 
moniously, she  separated  from  this  gentleman  to 
become  the  paramour  of  Mr.  Godwin;  but  finding 
respectable  society  to  be  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
sanctioning  of  such  connections,  she  consented  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  died  in  child-birth  in 
flie.year  1 797.  No  better  character  can  be  given 
of  this  lady's  manners,  than  was  contained  in  the 
few  words  once  uttered  to  the  author  by  another 
female,  not  inferior  in  talent,  and  more  correct  in 
principle :  ^^  she  fascinated  me  when  in  company 
wiA  her,  and  horrified  me  upon  recollection.*' 
She  is  buried  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  and  her 
brace  of  daughters,/  Miss  Imlay  and  Miss  God* 
win,  have,  it  is  said,  not  swerved  from  their 
mother's  pHnciples.    »''  FrankensteiJD,"  an  able 
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but     insidious    production  of  the   Byron    and 
Shelley  school,  is  the  reputed  work  of  the  latter. 

William  Godwin  wrote  a  heavy  book,  in  which 
he  expatiated  on  the  morality  of  ingratitude,  of 
breaking  promises,  and  of  merging  the  filial  and 
paternal  duties  in  philanthropy.  He  was  styled 
by  the  Antijacobin,  in  allusion  to  its  sale,  ^'  God* 
win,  whose  trust  is,  To  part  with  his  work  on  Po-* 
liticai  Justice."  He  has  since  written  several  mas- 
terly npvels,  jthe  best  of  which  is  St.  Leon ;  and 
is  now  engaged  in  a  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

IV.  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer^  having  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  served  the  cure  of  Lea- 
iherfaead,  in  Surrey,  for  one  year ;  he  then  adopted 
the  principles  of  Unitarianism  and  Jacobinism, 
and  travelled  through  Scotland ;  where  he  vented 
his  political  spleen,  during  the  week,  in  a  con- 
vention, and  uttered  his  religious  speculations,  on 
Sunday,  to  a  portion  of  the  same  audience,  who 
deemed  religion  of  every  kind  a  fable  and  a  farce. 
It  happened  to  the  writer  to  witness,  when  a  boy, 
one  of  this  theologian's  profound  and  sarcastic 
harangues;  wherein  the  voice  that  came  from 
heaven,  during  our  Saviour's  baptism  in  Jordan, 
was  ascribed  to  the  ventriloquism  of  John  the 
Baptist  With  him  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  was 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  the  fallen  angels 
were  the  children  of  Seth.  The  writer  well  re- 
collects him,  the  ill-tempered  member  of  a  reading** 
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room,  continually  bullying  a  poor  lad,  like  a  true 
domineering  republican,  with  the  cry  of  **  Shut 
the  door."  He  died  on  his  passage  homeward 
fipom  Botany  Bay,  A.D,  1 802. 

V.  In  Gilbert  Wakefield  we  discern  a  scholar, 
whose  eminent  talents  were  obscured  by  an  irri- 
table temper,  and  a  spirit  that  disdained  sub- 
jection. Having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  be- 
came curate  of  Stockport,  in  Cheshire;  but  ere 
long  gave  vent  to  his  Socinian  principles,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  After  various  peregri- 
nations, he  became  a  tutor  in  the  dissenters'  col- 
lege at  Hackney,  and  there  fixed  his  residence ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  introduced  him 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information;  whose 
members,  allured  by  the  plausible  doctrines  of  re- 
form, were  insensibly  drawn  into  the  focus  of  re- 
publicanism. This  party  was  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  some  dissenters,  who,  irritated 
by  disappointment  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  expected,  through  the 
present  channel,  still  larger  advantages.  Wake- 
field entered  the  field  of  political  and  religious 
disputation,  with  the  weapons  of  acrimony  and 
violence;  affirming  that  the  zeal  of  no  clergyman 
could  be  trusted  as  genuine,  who  possessed  church 
revenues  and  expected  more.  He  railed,  in  the 
mme  breath,  against  Bishops  Horsley  and  Pretty- 
man,  for  promising  him  preferment  which  they 
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never  gave ;  and  his  impetuosity  discerned  not  the 
double  bearing  of  his  argument:  for  the  warmth 
of  the  disappointed,  on  his  own  founds  and  show- 
ingy  is  as  liable  to  suspicion  as  the  zeal  of  the 
beneficed.  The  intemperance  of  our  author  led 
him  to  publish  a -pamphlet  against  public  worship,, 
which  scandalized  many  of  hb  dissenting  bre- 
thren, and  drew  from  them  able  answers.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Uan- 
daff,  he  suffered  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dor- 
chester jaiL     He  died  in  1802. 

His  abilities  as  a  classical  scholar  are  suffi- 
ciently  attested  by  his  edition  of  Lucretius,  and 
his  Silva  Critica.  He  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  published  '^  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Writers  of  the  three  first  Centuries, 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.'*  He  addressed 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  reply  to  his  "  View 
of  Religion,  as  professed  by  the  higher  Classes,** 
but  it  was  distinguished  only  by  declamation  and 
scurrility.  He  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  (although  he  had 
"  the  witness  within  himself")  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart;  while  he  proclaimed  his  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  species ;  and  while  the 
only  religion  in  which  he  educated  his  family  was 
an  acknowledgement  of  Deity,  and  an  abstract 
lovie  of  truth. 

VL  To  this  class  of  open  or  insidious  enemies 
of  the  truth,   Providence,  never-failing  in   the 
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hour  of  need,  raised  up  a' phalanx  of  powerful 
opponents.  These,  as  antagonists  of  infidelity, 
deserve  uixqualified  praise  ;  though  some  of  them, 
in  other  respects,  have  exposed  themselves  to  just 
censure.  In  this  two-fold  light  is  to  be  regarded 
Dr.  WatsoHj  the  able  respondent  to  the  blas- 
phemies of  Paine;  who,  in  1782,  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Uandaff.  To  this  prelate  religion  is 
indebted  for  his  twin  Apologies,  the  one  for  Chris- 
tianity, addressed  to  Gibbon;  and  the  other,  al- 
ready noticed,  as  an  able  antidote  to  the  coarse 
vulgarity  of  Paine.  An  objection,  in  considering 
these  admirable  works,  may  be  taken  to  the  word, 
"  Apology ;"  which,  though  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
antiquity,  and  be  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 
fathers,  has  lost,  in  common  language,  its  original 
acceptation.  An  apology,  signifies,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  an  atonement  for  an  acknowledged 
fault;  and  it  is  difficult,  for  common  minds,  to 
conceive  it  in  any  other  sense.  To  recur,  then, 
to  its  obsolete  meaning,  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
Bible  needs  a  modem  apology;  and  this,  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  was  admitting  too  much. 

Besides  this,  Tom  Paine,  the  vulgar  and  the  viru- 
lent, was  treated  with  too  much  courtesy.  At  the 
time,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude ;  and  to  add 
to  his  consequence,  in  a  refutation,^  by^compliments, 
was  blowing  cold  with  the  mouth  that  blew  hot 
A  witty  exposure,  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  would  have 
added  ten-fold  force  to  the  arguments  of  reason* 
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Irony,  levelled  at  conceited  and  consequential  an- 
tagonists, was  a  favourite  figure  with  the  highest 
authority  of  all,  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself. 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  rnagnas  pleramque  secat  res. 

In  the  Apology  for  the  Bible  the  style  was 
popular,  the  argument  powerful;  and  a  larger 
body  of  erudition  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  than  was  ever  before  introduced  into  a 
tract  desired  especially  for  the  conviction  of  the 
mechanical  classes.  It  had  an  extensive  sale,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions. 

From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  to  turn. 
And  reasons  age,  by  reason's  light  discern; 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  tempered  zeal. 
And  feel  that  joy,  which  Watson  best  can  feel. 

But  to  Other  lucubrations  of  this  eminent  pre- 
late,  respecting  Church  property,  government, 
and  subscription,  justice  cannot  accord  a  similar 
praise.  In  recommending  a  better  proportioned 
distribution  of  Church  revenues,  he  proposed  to 
transfer  a  share  of  the  richer  sees  to  the  poorer,  in 
order  to  secure  the  parliamentary  independence  of 
the  bench,  and  the  residence  of  diocesans  on  their 
sees.  With  reference  to  himself,  however,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  the  reformer  pos- 
sessed the  least  valuable  among  all  the  bishoprics, 
and  fixed  his  conistant  abode  at  Calgarth,  in  West- 
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morelaBd;  two  hundred  miles  from  his  see.  Ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  the  whole  revenues  of 
the  English  Church  amounted,  when  he  wrote,  to 
1,500,000/.;  a  sum,  which,  if  equally  distributed, 
would  afford  150/.  per  annum  to  each  incumbent; 
for  the  poor  curates  were  struck  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation. He  allowed,  that  no  diminution  of  the 
whole  revenue  ought  to  be  effected;  but  advised 
that  the  poorer  might  be  supplied  from  the  richer 
benefices,  as  the  incumbent  died  off,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  comfortable  provision  for  the  whole  ministry 
in  sixty  or  seventy  years ;  which  Queen  Anne's 
bounty  could  not  produce  in  two  or  three 
hundred  *. 

On  this  specious  proposal  we  may  remark, 
that  though  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  inexpedient 
to  lop  off  part  of  the  exorbitant  revenues  afforded 
by  the  Church  to  several  dignitaries,  and  to  add 
considerably  to  the  comforts  of  several  among  the 
poorer  clergy ;  yet  any  measure  approachmg  to 
entire  equalization  is  to  be  deprecated,  even  if  not 
tending  to  reduce  each  minister,  in  point  of  in- 
come, below  the  ordinary  rank  of  the  poorest 
gentleman. 

Men  must  pay  for  every  advantage  by  a  cer- 
tain drawback  of  inconvenience.  The  reformation 
was  a  blessing ;  but  when  you  drew  the  clergy 
from  cloisters,  and  cast  them  into  the  ranks  of  so- 

*Life  of  Biabop  Wat«o». 
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ciety;  when  you  abolished  the  celibacy  of  eccle^ 
siastics,  and  permitted  them  to  marry  gentle- 
women, to  establish  households,  and  to  educate 
children,  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  deprive 
them,  as  a  body,  of  the  means  of  effecting  these 
purposes.  While  the  clergy  were  single,  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  world,  the  monastic  life  secured 
the  respectability  of  their  order.  The  stateliness 
of  the  building,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  costumes, 
threw  a  decent  lustre  over  the  body;  though 
while  each  monk  was  the  tenant  of  a  cell,  and 
existed  on  a  diet  of  privation,  the  whole  body 
sustained  itself  on  an  economical  plan,  which 
was  little  affected  by  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  a 
few  mitred  abbots. 

Again,  the  -moderate  incomes  of  sectarian 
ministers  in  this  country,  afford  no  rule  for  the 
support  of  the  established  clergy.  The  sects  are 
mostly  composed  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes; 
and  their  ministers  are  either  well  able  to  cope 
with  the  generality  of  these  in  expense,  or  can 
make  up  the  hardly  perceptible  difference,  by  su- 
periority in  talent,  piety,  and  education.  But  a 
married  clergy,  living  with  the  higher  orders,  and 
receiving  an  education,  which,  as  adaptjng  them 
to  command  respect,  must  needs  be  an  expensive 
one,  "ought  to  possess  a  maintenance  suitable,  in 
some  degree,  both  to  their  education  and  their  rank. 
It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  indeed,  that  the  paro- 
chial minister  ought  to  vie  in  establishments  and 
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equipages  with  the  member  of  parliament,  or  the 
opulent  citizen ;  this  the  necessary  humility  of  his 
profession  forbids;  but  surely  he  ought  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  be  placed  on  a  pittance  of  150/. 
a-year ;  the  salary  of  a  clerk  in  a  counting- house, 
A  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  he  ought  not  to 
be  a  pauper  among  gentlemen;  he  ought  to  have 
a  library  in  his  parsonage ;  he  ought  to  have  his 
black  coat  renewed  every  four  months ;  he  ought  to 
be  rendered  able  to  entertain  a  friend;  his  wife  and 
children  ought  to  be  so  attired  and  furnished  forth, 
though  without  ostentatious  finery,  as  not  to  be 
galled  with  the  pity  of  the  great,  or  the  sneer  of 
the  purse-proud- 

We  may  talk  fine  spntiment  about  clerical  ca- 
meleons,  who  are  to  live  upon  the  air  of  heaven; 
.and,  in  truth, Universally  be  reprobated  that  sordid 
spirit,  which  should  enter  the  sanctuary  for  lucre ; 
but  unless  a  man  be  the  wildest  of  all  enthusiasts, 
he  will  suflFer  common  prudence  to  mingle  with  his 
motives.  What  father,  after  having  bestowed  upon 
his  son  a  liberal  and  expensive  education,  would 
deliberately  sanction  his  choice  of  the  clerical 
profession,  if  its  highest  state  of  comfort  afforded 
no  more  than  a  preferment  of  150/.  per  annum? 
In  Scotland,  where  the  equalized  portions  amount 
to  more  than  this,  the  manses  are  generally  oc- 
cupied, as  we  have  already  shown,  by  characters, 
learned  and  pious,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  the  same 
caste  in. society  as  the  English  clergy. 
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It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  are  not  the  revenues 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  English  clergy  beneath 
the  assumed  scale  ?  True,  we  reply :  but  many 
come  up  to  it,  and  by  some  it  is  much  exceeded. 
Paradoxical  it  may  seem,  but  we  nevertheless  hope 
to  show,  that  in  this  arrangement  mainly  coni^ists 
the  dignity  of  the  English  Church ;  and  that,  even 
were  there  funds  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  incomes  • 
of  the  clerical  body  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  it  ad- 
mits of  much  doubt  whether  such  equalization 
would  be  advantageous. 

Where  revenues  are  equalized,  there  is,  at  least 
in  a  worldly  sense,  no  stimulus  to  ambition;  but 
ambition,  in  all  other  professions,  is  the  parent  of 
zeal,  and  the  eliciting  principle  of  talent.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  church,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  entirely, 
for  an  ecclesiastic  is  actuated  by  higher  motives, 
and  a  purer  incitement;  but,  while  man  is  what  he 
is,  and  while  ministers  live  in  the  world,  it  will  be 
so,  and  reasonably,  in  part  With  respect  to  the 
bishoprics,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to 
effect  a  stricter  equalization  in  revenue ;  yet,  even 
were  this  done,  there  would  remain  various  cir- 
cumstances to  render  translation  an  object  of 
desire.  A  Horsley  would  long  to  exchange  Ro- 
chester for  St.  Asaph,  because  all  the  patronage 
would  be  in  his  own  gift;  Chester  would  covet  the 
lot  of  Peterborough,  seeking  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  visitation;  Lincoln  might  long  to  be 
Prince  Palatine  of  Durham;  Norwich  pant  forihe 
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society  of  London;  and  York  and  Canterbury 
would  still  be  prizes.  The  temptation,  then,  to 
bishops  to  sacrifice  their  independence  in  parlia- 
ment, or  to  leave  the  spiritualities  of  their  dio- 
ceses, that  they  might  continue  in  attendance  at 
court,  (allowing,  for  argutnent's  sake,  the  coarse 
calumny  conveyed  in  such  imputation  to  be  just) 
would  remain;  abated,  indeed,  under  an  equalized 
revenue,  but  not  destroyed. 

With  the  parochial  clergy  there  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  danger  of  political  dependence, 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  church  preferments; 
but  though  they  were  strictly  equalized,  the  evil 
would  not  be  wholly  abolished :  for  one  living  is 
eligible  above  another,  on  other  grounds  than 
value  alone.  But  apart  from  this  consideration, 
to  an  imperfect  being  like  man,  actuated  by  mixed 
motives,  a  neplus  ultra  in  the  comforts  of  life,  a 
consciousness  that  no  talent,  no  zeal,  no  exertion, 
can  lift  him  one  step  above  his  present  condition, 
is  in  danger  of  teaching  his  faculties  to  collapse 
and  to  slumber;  while  the  hope  of  some  advance- 
ment, even  in  temporal  good,  might,  to  the  very 
best,  prove  a  needful  stimulus  to  duty,  and  season- 
able reinforcement  of  principle. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned^ 
whether  a  general  elevation  of  clerical  emolu- 
ments, either  equalized  or  graduated,  would  ad- 
vance the  real  welfare  of  the  church.  That  a 
piaQ  should  support  himself  until  his  thirtieth 
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year,  that  for  several  of  the  first  years  of  his 
active  life,  his  professional  income  should  not  re- 
compense his  education,  or  equal  his  expenditure, 
is  a  principle  on  which  mainly  depends  the  high  re- 
spectability of  the  law,  the  army,  and  the  church. 
The  curate,  the  comet,  and  the  briefless  barrister, 
uphold  the  dignity  of  their  several  professions. 
If  the  first-fruits  of  these  professions  were  made 
worth  looking  to  as  a  support,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  professions  would  be  sought  as  a  sup- 
port exclusively;  and  as  the  general  rise  of 
emolument  could  not,  at  best,  be  great,  they  would 
be  sought  by  a  body  of  mercenaries  of  an  inferior 
class  in  life,  who  would  sit  down  to  calculate  and 
balance  the  advantages  presented  by  the  counting 
house  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  bar,  the  army, 
or  the  pulpit  on  the  other.  Now  as  inequality 
leaves  an  opening  to  activity,  and  secures  a  press 
of  well-bred  gentlemen  and  scholars  into  the 
church,  in  like  manner,  the  depression  of  the 
large  majority  of  emoluments,  so  low  that  no 
one  could  in  likelihood  be  sought  after  as  in  itself 
a  provision  for  a  gentleman,  raises  the  church 
on  a  pedestal  of  respectability,  draws  into  it 
some  men  of  unmixed  zeal,  and  many  possessing 
fortunes  which  render  ecclesiastical  advantages 
a  matter  of.  inferior  consideration.  The  church  is 
thus  established  as  a  liberal  profession,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  livelihood  of  calculation. 

We  have  discussed  this  whole  subject' withr. 
out  taking  credit  to  the  clergy,  for  pure,  disinter- 
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ested  zeal, — for  piety,  defecated  from  any  alloy  of 
earth.  That  'every  diocese  contains  numbers  of 
unboastful  labourers  answering  to  this  description, 
we  niight  produce  examples  to  prove  ;  but  as  they 
with  whom  we  diflFer  would  stop  their  eyes  and 
ears,  we  have  argued  the  question  on  other 
grounds. 

Watson  considered  Episcopacy  as  a  mere 
matter  of  expedience,  and  in  the  Senate  House 
prevented  candidates  for  degrees  from  appealing 
to  the  ArticWof  their  own  Church ;  while  lie  held 
up  A  Bible,  uttering  his  favourite  phrase,  "  Mind 
the  sacred  volume."  This  is  certainly  latitudi- 
narianism,  and  spurious  liberality.  By  a  bishop, 
by  a  professor  of  divinity  in  an  English  university, 
it  ought  lo  be  presumed  that  the  Articles  are 
founded  in  Scripture;  and  to  forbid  an  appeal  to 
them,  especially  by  young  candidates  for  orders, 
was  virtually  to  deny  their  authority.  It  is  idle  to 
say,  let  us  reject  subscription,  and  refer  only  to 
the  sacred  volume;  this  would  fill  the  Church  with 
Catholics,  Antinomians,  and  Socinians ;  for  they 
all  appeal  to  the  Bible.  It  would  destroy  all  unity 
and  certitude ;  and  the  disciples,  in  any  congre- 
gation, tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
would  find  no  anchor  for  their  souls. 

VII.  While  Watson,  in  ably  co^nbating  in- 
fidel writers,  opposed  argument  to  sophistry,  and 
gravity  to  petulance,  others  were  not  less  sedu- 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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\qWi  by  different  methods,  to  restore  solidity  to 
^p  unsettled  minds  of  their  countrymep. 

Arthur  Young  diverted  his  attention  from 
eiurthly  to  spiritual  husbandry ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  instituted  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Poor ;  in  whose  reports  he  wrote 
many  valuable  articles.  He  had  but  to  look  back 
upon  h^s  life,  and  inwards  upon  his  mind,  to  find 
materiitls  for  his  %)urina,  or  the  Comforts  of  old 
Age.  Mrs.  Harnmh  More^  whom  we  havi&  al« 
rei^dy  mentioned  with  praise,  became  the  patroor 
esa  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  west  of  England. 
^^  Under  the  charge  of  Methodism,  she  may  con,- 
sole  herself/'*  saya^  an  eulogist^  "  by  remembering 
thi^t  it  cam^  from  tl^e  carious,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
gay. ;"  bu^  unh^ppily,  she  has  not  escaped  that 
cJbarge  fro^  the  spb^,;  Xh/d  learned,  and  the  or- 
thodox. 

Ccel^y  published  at  a  latoi;  period,  y^^  a. 
religious  noY^l^  wherein  acrimonious  remark:  waa 
substituted  fpr  spljemn  censure,  cold-blooded  spe^ 
culajti^on  for  generous  affecUon,  and  a  worldly* 
n^d^d  majoriage  dignifed  ajs  the  prMdence  of 
entering  a  wider  sphere  of  beneficence*  This 
auil;hof€;ss.  has  Likewise  published  a.  work  pnEdu* 
cation,  Hints  for.  the  Instruction  of  a  yoiijag  Prin- 
cej^s,  i^id  Obsjervakions.  on  the  Writings  qf  St 
I^ul;  all  evJBiCing  superior  intellect  einidoyed  ^ 
a  han4maid  to  pioua  ze«(l. 

Another  caterer  for  the  intellectual  iippTQVB-  \ 
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ment  of  the  poor  w«6  found  in  the  Reb.  Wi  Oiipin. 
That  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  picturefecfue  i!mfur&, 
which  prompted  him  to  settle  at  Boidre,  in  the 
N^w  Forest,  produced  his  Sermons  to  countri' 
Congregations,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Gatechisiii; 
the  purest  models  of  simple  pastoral  inst^uctiotl, 
He  constructed  a  house  of'  industry,  and  built  a 
school  house;  which  he  supported  by  his  publica- 
tions in  the  departments  of  taste  arid  theology. 
He  is  the  biographer  of  Bernard  Gil^iii  hft  airt* 
cestof,  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Pragti^, 
and  Cranmer.  His  life  was  protracted  to  the  terai 
of  eighty  years ;  he  was  liberal,  tolei^ant,  devoiit; 
orthodox;  but,  as  the  writer  who  gives  Af^ 
character  adds^  occasionally  d^fecti^e  in  his  Evan*" 
gelicdl  views. 

Among  those  who  laboured  with  prudent  zeiil 
to  ndtitralize  the  poison  of  Fi*ench  pinciples, 
Mr*  JaneSf  of  I'fayland,  Was  corispicubusr  as  thd 
author  of  a  Letter  fipom  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brbtb^if 
John ;  and  the  collector  of  a  volutne  of  tracts^  by 
ininent  divines,  entitled,  "  The  Scbdla*  ftfmed 
against  the  Errors  of  the  T11A16."  in  cottjufictiotif 
with  Beloe,  Nares,  Oleig,  Robertson,  Wodllastoo, 
Vince,  and  Rennet),  he  planned  and  instituted  the 
British  Critic,  t^  an  antidote  to  the  d^mo^ratical 
and  Socinian  tebdencieis  of  the  Mon&Iy  dnd  Cri- 
eal  I^eyidWs  * ;  httt  its  honest  wknntiif  ag^nst  eis 

.  V    .  T  Reviewer  revi^wsed,  {K  44* 
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thysiasm,  and  its  orthodox  constraction  of  the 
Articles,  gave  bat  mingled  satisfaction  to  those 
Evangelical  readers,  who  were  well  enough 
pleased  with  its  loyalty.  Two  admirable  Sermons 
by  this  writer,  on  the  religious  Use  of  Botany  and 
Natural  History,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

VIIL  Wherever  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied 
with  a  heart  free  from  prejudice,  intellectual  de- 
light and  moral  improvement  cannot  fail  to  be 
produced;  new  confirmations  of  the  truth  will  re* 
ward  profound  research,  and  on  the  humbler  gase 
of  enamoured  admiration  fresh  beauties  will  con- 
tinually burst  The  religious  character  of  the 
King  had,  through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  given 
a  sanction  to  theological  studies;  and  Biblical 
elucidations  were  eagerly  received  by  those  who 
recoiled  from  the  infideli^  so  sedulously  diffused 
by  France.  While  Voltaire  was  debauching  a 
nation  of  tigers  and  monkies,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  horrors  of  revolution,  the  studies  of 
England  were  as  solid  and  sanctified,  as  those  of 
France  were  light  and  impious.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  flourished  Kennicotty  a  learned  orien- 
tal scholar.  The  son  of  a  parish  clerk,  and  sup* 
ported  at  Oxford  by  subscription,  he  published, 
while  an  under  graduate,  two  Dissertations,  on 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  in  reward  for  which,  the  University  gave 
him  his  degree,  without  fees,  and  a  year  before 
die  statutable  time.    In  the  year  1753,  ^^  <iues* 
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tioned  the  complete  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  had  been  the  sabject  of  dispute  between 
Capellas  and  Buxtorf.  Unappalled  by  die  jea- 
lousy of  the  Hutchinsonians,  or  the  alarm  of  die 
haters  of  innovation,  he  vindicated  the  authority 
and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  proved 
the  present  Ghaldee  paraphriuse  to  have  been  taken 
from  later  manuscripts;  traced  its  history  down  to 
the  invention  of  printing;  and  exhibited  a  colla- 
tion of  eleven  Samaritan  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  Hebrew  manuscripts.  With  more  than  Ger- 
man patience  and  erudition,  and  after  collating 
six  hundred  manuscripts,  he  at  length  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  1776, 
and  the  second  in  .1780.  Though  the  doubt  he 
had  started,  as  to  the  entire  confidence  to  be  re^ 
posed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  was  favourable  to  the 
views  of  some,  who,  with  sinister  motives,  sought 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  this  learned  and 
good  man  asserted,  that  his  laborious  researches 
would  preserve  the  letter  of  inspiration,  and  elu- 
cidate many  passages  by  which  the  expositors  had 
been  perplexed.  Kennicott  died  in  the  year  1 783 ; 
having  been  keeper  of  the  Radcliflfe  Library,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  After  ilis  death  were 
published  some  Remarks  on  die  Old  Testament. 
To  him  the  religious  world  is  indebted  for  a  Com- 
ment, fiital  to  the  loose  theory  of  Paley  and  other 
dieologians,  who  hdd  that  the  Sabbath  was  only 
a  Jewish  ordinance,  to  be  observed  by  Christians. 

L  3. 
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^s  a  matter  of  convention,  and  without  those  re- 
strictions, as  to  travdling  and  amusement,  which 
attended  it  under  the  Levitical  law.  The  with- 
holding of  the  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  prior  to 
ike  .giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  sue** 
oessfully,  urged  by  Kennicott  as  proving  the  ob- 
s^ervance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  matter  of  original 
law»  and  of  universal  obligation. 

Pursuing  the  path  which  Kennicott  had  opened, 
Archbishop  Newcome  published  in  1778,  ^' An 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  various  Readings," 
and  in  1785,  '^  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved 
Yemon  of  the  Minor  Prophets ;"  as  precursors  of 
l^is  '^  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical 
Translations;  of  the  Expedience  of  an  authorized 
Revision  of  the  present  Version,  and  of  the  Means 
by  whicb  it  might  be  executed."  After  his  death, 
iA  1 799»  was  pubUshed  his  version  of  the  New 
Testament^  in  two  volumes.  This  Prelate  ad- 
drQ9$ed  two  Dissertations  to  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the 
duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  which  be  has 
f^n;^  ajt  four  passovera. 

A  new  tranfilation  of  the  Bible  was  also  com<- 
ip^^^d  by  Dr.  Geddes^  a  Scottish  Catholic,  from 
li^l^ose  learning  much  had  been  expected;  but  his 
first  volume  appeajsing  in  1792,  and  his  second  in 
1797.,.  exhibited  only  proofs  of  a  violent  temper, 
a,  childisb.  conceit,  a  coarse  and  indecent  tajste, 
apd  principles  diverging  from  orthodoxy.  What 
l^figinAtile  advantfi^e  could  the  worid  derive  from 
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Substituting,  in  the  rooth  of  '^  every  man  a  dumsel 
or  two,"  the  more  elegaint  phrase  of,  "  a  Werich  of 
two ;"  or  from  Convertihg  "  pkssover"  into  "  stip- 
oter?"  Such  impieti^sscandalized  all  iSierioui^ 
Chri^iaiis,  and  ev^n  somfe  6f  the  Oatholic  bishops 
suspended  him  from  his  ecdesiasticd  functions. 
His  commentary  had  proceeded  1^0  far  as  the  book 
of  Ruth,  when  death,  happily,  pi'evented  the  corii- 
pletion  of  a  work,  Which,  under  the  hallowed  hani^ 
of  an  exposition  of  Scripture,  was,  in  f^ct,  a  niaga- 
zine  of  infidelity.  He  died  in  1  $012,  aiid  Was  inter* 
red  in  Paddingtofi  church-yard ;  where  Lofd  Petrei 
his  patron,  has  been  Weak  Enough  t6  eYect  to  )iU 
memory  a  stone,  bearing  the  following  inscription^ 
Selected  from  his  works :  **  Christian  is  my  name, 
and  Catholic  iriy  surname ;  reader,  t  embrace  th66 
&s  my  fellow  Christian ;  and  if  thou  weft  riot  il 
Christian,  I  would  still  embrace  thee  as  ifty  fdlow- 
man/'  This  is  in  the  full  spirit  of  nev^-fi^gled 
liberality;  but  it  is  rather  misplaced  iti  a  Cfaristiati 
burial  ground.  Yet,  had  l9iis  been  the  worst,  he 
Alight  have  slept  undisturbed ;  and  deafli,  like 
charity,  might  have  shrouded  the  offences  of 
frailty;  but  not  even  the  tomb,  all  still  and  sacred, 
can  shekel*  from  just  severity  the  writer,  who,  hi 
his  account  of  the  plague  o^  fi'ogs,  could  exclaim, 
with  wjfetched  buffoonety,  "  Poor  chanticleer  f  to 
huve  thy  privilege  usurped  by  a  nasty  frog ;"  while 
he  was  capable  of  addildg,  respecting  the  magi*- 
dfftis :    "  The  rogues  had  provided  a  little  redf 
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earth/'  Geddes  was  the  master  of  Eckhorn,  and 
of  all  the  modern  school  of  German  divines ; 
who  consider  Moses  as  an  impostor,  in  his  pre- 
tensions  to  divine  communication.  ^^  The  God  of 
Moses,"  said  he,  '^  is  not  the  God  whom  I  adore, 
nor  the  God  whom  I  could  love/' 

A  learned  and  able  reply  to  Dr.  Geddes  s 
theories  and  absurdities,  has  appeared  in  '^  Find- 
lay's  divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures/' 

While,  in  this  manner,  some  successfully  at* 
tempted,  and  others  artfully  pretended,  to  purify 
the  sacred  text ;  while  the  pious  Cruden^  who  died 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  facilitated  the  study  by  the 
publication  of  his  Concordance ;  to  which  Ci^tU 
well  added  his  useful  Concordance  of  Parallels ; 
Harmer,  a  learned  dissenter,  illustrated  the  man* 
ners  and  customs  ascribed  to  the  Israelites  in 
Scripture,  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  tra- 
vellers in  the  east.  Descriptions  of  modern  man- 
ners, incidentally  introduced,  bear  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  penmen ;  since, 
had  they  invented  their  narrative,  inadvertencies  in 
these  minor  verisimilitudes  are  the  points  in  which 
they  would  certainly  have  been  found  tripping. 
Harmer  completed  the  four  volumes  of  his  work, 
between  1764  and  1787.  "  Burders  Oriental 
Customs  and  Oriental  Researches,"  with  the 
"  Scripture  illustrated,"  and  the  "  Fragments," 
added  to  "  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet,"  being  en- 
riched with  the  remarks  of  later  travellerSi  furnish 
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useful  appendices  to  Harmer.  These  works  com« 
pose  an  evidence  of  coincidences.  Sir  Wm,  JaneSj 
Captain  Wilfordj  and  other  writers  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  have  contributed  to  this  department 
of  sacred  literature,  by  disquisitions  on  eastern 
fable  and  language,  and  by  pointing  out  the  har- 
monies of  Mosaic  and  Indian  chronology.  Taylor^ 
a  learned  bookseller,  that  rara  avis  now-a-days, 
has  gready  improved  the  sacred  geography  of 
Wells,  by  illustrations  drawn  from  more  modem 
authorities. 

These  applications  of  literature  to  the  illustra-  - 
tion  of  sacred  truth,  were  successful  in  counter- 
acting the  mischievous  attempts  made  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  French  Revolution, 
to  infuse  the  poison  of  infidelity  into  the  fountains 
of  science. 

IX.-  By  the  providence  of  God,  who  elicits 
good  from  evil,  the  French  Revolution  produced 
a  spirit  of  soberness  in  minds  naturally  thought- 
less, which  revolted  from  its  horrors;  and  this 
continued  to  prevail  when  the  exciting  cause,  an 
apprehension  of  infidel  contagion,  .had  much 
abated.  During  that  awful  period  of  convulsion, 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  impressed  with  a  becoming 
seriousness,  and  sensible  of  the  redoubled  zeal 
and  activity  demanded  of  them,  in  an  exigence 
so  fraught  with  peril,  discharged  their  duties 
with  a  fidelity  which  contributed  to  the  safefy 
of  the  country ;  and  which  has  since  continued 
unrelaxed,  in  opposition  >  to  smaller  dangers  than  ^ 
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those,  mih  which,  at  first,  it  had  to  contend.  The 
spread  of  erroneous  doctrine,  the  increase  of 
schism  that  dissolves  the  bonds  of  unity,  and 
lukewannness  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy, among  the  laity,  though  less  formidable 
than  the  advance  of  avowed  unbelief,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, evils  to  be  deprecated  and  withstood. 
Actuated  by  these  views,  a  body  of  clergy,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  with  surer  effect,  by  systematic  and  com- 
bined exertions,  and  published  a  report  concern- 
ing the  state  of  religion  in  their  district,  accom- 
panied by  resolutions  of  co-operative  zeal;  but, 
however  respectable  and  laudable  their  motives, 
a  convention,  not  summoned  or  sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  authority  m  the  diocese,  is,  under  a 
hierarchy,  not  to  be  commended.  Far  different 
the  District  Association  of  St  David  s,  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union 
within  that  Diocese,  under  the  direction  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  excellent  Bishop  Burgess;  who  has 
hot  disdained  to  employ  a  mind,  fraught  \5  ith  the 
stores  of  antiquity,  rich  in  oriental  lore,  and  con- 
versant  with  all  the  higher  branches  of  theology, 
in  the  composition  of  Hebrew  Elements,  and  of 
an  Easter  Catechism,  and  a  Catechism  of  the 
Church  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  un- 
informed. Happy  in  such  auspices,  his  clergy 
have  united  their  efforts,  for  the  promotion  of  that 
cause  which  they  are  individually  called  to  support. 
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And  most  advantageous  have  been  tiieir  united 
labours,  not  only  within  the  circle  of  their  modest 
designation,  but  to  the  Church  of  England  at 
large,  and  to  the  general  cause  of  religion.  Be- 
friended by  a  nobleman  of  sterling  patriotism,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  Judge ;  who,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent path  of  usefulness,  has  not  degenerated 
from  his  father's  worth, — whose  purse,  and  whose 
talents,  and  whose  activity  are  ever  prompt  in  the 
service  of  any  institution  or  scheme  designed  for 
the  support  of  our  wise  establishments  in  Church 
and  State,  and  who  will  blush  to  hear  his  clan- 
destine charities  proclaimed ;  this  society  has  eli- 
cited  talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  and  pro- 
moted works  of  high  utility,  in  the  cause  which 
it  is  embodied  to  sustain.  To  its  incitements  the 
religious  world  is  indebted  for  the  "  Christian 
Essays"  of  Mr.  Wilks,  and  for  Mr.  Marriott  s 
**  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  the  Madras  Sys- 
tem to  the  higher  Branches  of  Learning."  It  is 
with  no  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  such 
names,  or  with  the  preceding  observations,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  recording  an  unmerited  honour, 
that  the  author  refers  whatever  utility  may  belong 
to  this  History,  now  drawing  towards  a  close,  to 
the  encouragements  and  distinctions  conferred  by 
the  same  body.  It  is  hoped,  that  so  useful  an  ex- 
ample may  speedily  be  imitated  in  other  dioceses; 
dthough  the  merit  and  honour  of  having  originated 
this  laudable  scheme,  in  1807,  will  ever  belong  to 
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him,  who  disclaims  merit,  and  is  superior  to 
earthly  honours, — Bishop  Burgess.  No  ministry, 
in  truth,  have  hitherto  been  less  gregarious  than 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
Scots  Kirk,  the  meetings  of  presbyteries  and  sy- 
nods, by  affording  the  ministry  opportunities  of 
holding  amicable  conference,  of  communicating 
their  sentiments  to  each  other,  and  of  combining 
their  individual  forces  for  the  production  of  any 
effect  which  they  may  judge  expedient,  is  one  of 
the  best  arrangements  of  Presbyterian  discipline. 
Most  sectaries,  also,  have  their  vestry  associations, 
provincial  meetings,  annual  conferences,  and  com- 
mon arrangements.  Why  should  not  we,  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  submission  to  our  dio* 
cesans,  convene  in  like  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  efforts  suited  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  religion,  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time?  The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Bartletts 
Buildings  Society,  but  partially  embrace  this  ob- 
ject,  and  that  in  the  metropolis  alone;  and  since 
convocations  have  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  name,  stai  nomnis  umbra^  it  seems  desirable 
that  their  useful  agencies  should  be  recalled  from 
oblivion,  now  that  they  are  divested  of  all  other 
power. 

With  the  Church  Union  Society  is  connected 
the  College  of  Uandewi  Brefi,  now  Llanbeder, 
intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the 
Welsh  ministry,  who  are  precluded,  by  remote- 
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nesB  of  situation  and  scanty  means,  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  an  university  education.  Here,  on 
a  respectable  and  competent  basis  of  classical, 
mathematical,  and  philosophical  learning,  is 
reared  a  larger  superstructure  of  theological  know* 
ledge,  than  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  the 
sister  Universities;  and  doubtless  the  ministry 
ought  not  to  be  the  only  profession  or  calling, 
for  which  a  specific  preparation,  over  and  above 
the  general  knowledge  required  of  students  des*' 
tined  to  every  various  walk  of  life,  is  not  exacted. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  establishment,  to  which 
are  annexed  catechetical  lectures,  and  a  divinity 
library,  students  enter  the  ministerial  office  quali- 
fied to  adorn  even  a  larger  field,  than  the  limits  of 
the  parish  to  which  they  are  called;  so  far  unfor- 
tunate in  their  obscurity  and  their  poverty,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  press  can  give  to.  their  talents  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet, — or  if  it  were  not  that  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master  is  not  of  this  world. 
TEi^t  such  a  seminary,  for  instilling  theology  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  teach  theology,  is 
conformable  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  well  as  abstractedly  founded  in  wis- 
dom, we  may  gather  from  Bishop  Burnet's  ac** 
count  of  the  projects  of  Cranmer :  '^  He  intended 
to  have  restored  the  cathedrals  to  what  they  had 
been  at  first,  to  be  colleges  and  nurseries  for  the 
diocese ;  and  to  have  set  up  readers  of  the  learned  < 
tongues  and  of  divini^  in  them,  &at  so  a  consi- 
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derafcle  number  of  foxitk^  clerks  might  have  be6ii 
trained  up  under  the  Biishop's  eye,  both  in  their 
studies,  and  in  a  course  of  devotion ;  to  be  by  him 
put  afkoTwards  in  Kvingci,  according  to  their  merit 
and  knprovements;  The  want  of  such  houses, 
for  thtt  strict  education  of  those  who  are  to  serve 
in  the  Church,  has  been  the  occasion  of  many 
fatal  consequences  since  that  time,  by  the  scandals 
which  men  initiated  to  the  sacred  ftinctions  (before 
they  were  well  prepared  for  them)  have  given  the 
^orld*." 

X.  As  afisrther  check  to  the  alarming  progress 
o£  enthusiasm)  which  ramified  into  sects  of  va^ 
nous  denominations,  an  able  opponent  presented 
himself  in  Nott^  as  Bampton  Lecturer ;  and  others, 
subseqimtly,  in  Lawrence  and  Mani;  but  theii' 
costly  volumes  are  lesa  calculated  for  wide  circu- 
fellbn  among  the  deluded  class  of  whom  tbey 
treaty  limn  the  excellent  little  tract,  written  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Taylor^  entitled  "  Why 
am  you  a  Churchman  ?'' 

XL  ReU^ous  Periodical  Works. — In  an  age 
wherein  book9  are  so  prodigiously  multiplied^ 
that  the  limits  of  human  life  precktde  the  perusal 
of  them  ail ;  wherein  sippings  of  literature  must 
be  {MT^vided  for  loui^rs,  and  cheap  publications 
fi)r  men  of  scanty  finances ;  in  a  cooiltry^  where' 
Bn^cantile  occupations,  public  duties, .  or  pleasura* 

f  Bmnet's  Hiitfrjc Abri^lged,.  pi !««. 
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^e  dfty  for  literary  inquiries;  periodical  work» 
qompressipg  science  into  coinpendium$,  specimens,, 
and  smart ,  criticisms,  which  shall  delight  by  va^ 
riety,  Matter  b^  9eeming  depth,  afford  materials 
for  conversation,  and  exhibit  an  abstract  and  bri^ 
chronicle  oi*  the  times, — these  become  the  treasiK 
ries  of  general  knowledge^  and  tjie  guideaof  pub*' 
lie  opinion.  In  England*  where  a  fixed  line  is 
pi^irsued  by  each  production  of  this  class,  in  regiffd 
to  the  two  grand  topics  of  inquiry,  religion  and 
politiqs,  it  is  important  to  know  those  peculiar 
principles,  which  impart  a  rajciness  to  every  dis- 
quisition, and  strongly  tincture  the  seitfimentsi 
a^pd  influence  the  conduct  of  the  readers. 

AuKHig  English  periodical  works,  the  Armi<- 
xMSk  principles  are  maintained  by  the  Britisk 
Critic,  the  British  Review,  the  Christian  Bc^ 
membrancer,  the  Quarterly  Theological  and  Ae* 
incorporated  Antijacobini  Review  and  Protes- 
t^t  Advocate;  while  the  Christian  Observer, 
the  Christian  Guardian,  the  Eclectic,  the  Evan- 
gelical,  the  Baptist,  the  Misaionary,  aftd  ae- 
Meral  other  more  obscure  Broch^ires,.  indUne  tch 
ihn  Calvinistic  interpretation.  The  Edinbwgh 
Bfiviw  professea  the  morali^  of  expedience,  and 
a  sort  of  respectful  admissioA  of  Christianitgr,  aft: 
a  wise  form  of  national  fakh:  Ae  QMOiifer^,, 
more  loyal,  in  political  principle,  deals^  occaaton^ 
aUy>less,  in  rdigious  lucubrations^  which  ate  to; 
be  received  with  much  caution. — So  many  of  these 
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pamphlets  as  are  allied  to  the  Established  Church, 
are  respectable  and  useflil  publications ;  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  others  deal  in  visions,  and 
whispers;  in  calls,  impressions,  sudden  conver- 
sions, extra^ordinary  stories,  preternatural  expe- 
riences, infantine  enthusiasms,  death-bed  repents 
ances,  itinerant  preachments,  Esquimaux  adven- 
tures, Hottentot  travels,  South  Sea  journals,  dis- 
gusting cant,  calumnies  against  the  Church,  and 
various  other  descriptions  of  theological  quackery, 
llie  Antyacobin  made  a  noble  stand,  during  the 
rage  of  Gallican  revolution,  for  the  cause  of  order, 
loyalty,  and  pure  Christianity.  It  first  erected  a 
bulwark  of  defence  against  infidelity;  but  when 
that  was  discomfited,  turned  its  forces  against  the 
sons  of  schism;  and  still,  in  strict  consistence  with 
its  denomination  and  original  principles,  it  has  re- 
cently coalesced  with  the  Protestant  Advocate, 
a  work  established  and  supported  with  the  vi^w 
of  watching  the  sinister  labours  of  the  professed 
champions  of  Catholic  emancipation.  There  is, 
or  was,  however,  in  this  work,  an  occasional 
coarseness  and  violence ;  as  though  its  main  object 
of  connecting  religion  with  loyalty,  rendered  it 
blind  to  the  promotion  of  spiritual  religion ;  a  term 
wl^ich,  it  says,  "  a  Quaker  or  Methodist  can  under- 
stand, but  to  which  a  sound  Christian  cannot 
affix  a  meaning.*"  God,  however,  a  Spirit,  is  to  be 
approached  in  spirit;  we  have  communion  with 
the  Father,  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our 
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spirits,  and  the  sacraments  are  signs  of  spiritual 
grace.  The  British  Critic  has  long  produced 
valuable  articles  in  theological  criticism,  under 
the  successive  conduct  of  Jones,  Nares,  Dr.  Mid* 
dieton,  Rennel,  ^Norris,  .and  Spry.  These  arti- 
cles are  enriched  with  the  result  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature, 
Biblical  commentaries,  and  miscellaneous  divinity; 
displaying  at  once  profound  remark,  acute  judg- 
ment, and  solid  principles.  This  Review  is  un- 
derstood to  be  now  the  property  of  a  clergyman 
of  eminent  worth  and  talent,  who  dedicates  his 
fortune  and  leisure  to  the  cause  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. Less  patronage  was  obtained  by  the  Or- 
thodox  Churchmaris  Magazine,  during  its  brief 
day^of  life,  than  it  merited,  both  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple and  ability.  The  Christian  Remembrancer 
is  a  publication  of.  Rivington's,  and  the  organ  of 
the  orthodox  party.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
more  talent  could  be  enlisted  in  its  service.  And 
although  the  author  of  this  History  cannot  cour 
scientiously  subscribe  to  certain  opinions  held  by 
the  Christian  Observer;  though  he  thinks,  that 
witli  liberality  and  impartiality  on  its  lips,  it  is 
ever  damning  the  Arminians  with  faint  praise,  and 
extolling  the  most  drivelling  performances  of  Cal- 
vinism; he  withholds  not  from  that  publication 
his  humble  tribute  of  praise,  as  a  work  composed 
with  no  ordinary  talent,  and  by  minds  deeply 
stamped  with  serious  impressions.     It  is  a  work 
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fraught  with  pastoral  instructions,  eminently  usefiil 
in  regulating  the  conduct  of  zealous  stewards  of 
the  GospeL  The  Christian  Observer,  however,  is 
inconsistent  with  itself.  It  seems  continually  run- 
ning headlong,  first  in  one  way,  and  then  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  this  it  calls  moderation. 
At  one  time  it  earnestly  insists  upon  holiness;  and 
soon,  as  if  it  thought  itself  guilty  of  legality,  draws 
back  up  suddenly,  and  returns  railing  at  all  those 
who  harp  not  on  the  doctrines  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  qhapter.  These  things  are  not  duly 
represented  as  cause  and  effect,  indeparable,  and 
almost  identi6^d.  Does  a  minister  preach  on  the 
seasons,  and  inculcate  devotion  and  gratitude,  as 
inspired  by  the  beauties  of  nature?  he  is  a  heathen 
man^  and  a  moral  essayist.  And  yet,  in  anodier 
part  of  the  same  number,  you  shall  find  this  gi- 
rouette  of  a  Christian  Observer,  .^xpatiatinig  on 
the  very  themes  of  its  abuse.  Thus,  like  a  dex- 
terous coquette,  it  has  gone  on  £or  a  number  of 
years,  keeping  two  parties  in  play;  sometimes 
flirting  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another, 
quite  steady  and  faithful  to  neither;  but  always 
showing  or  returning  to  its  inclination  towards  the 
Evangelical  body,  whether  Arminian  or  Calvinis* 
tic;  apd  too  full  of  false  liberality  and  unguarded 
compliments  to  the  sects. 

The  Christian  Observer  has  an  exoteric  and 
an  esoteric  doctrine.     Many  of  its  mi^cellaneow 
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1^8068  are  admirable  in  tendency,  like  papers  ia 
the  Spectator  or  Rambler ;  but  it  is  in  the  able  re« 
views  diat  it  undoes  its  Penelope's  web,  and  dis- 
closes the  cloven  hoof  of  Calvinism.  Affecting 
tile  moderation  of  serious  Evangelism,  and  ab- 
juring the  high  predestinarian  principles,  tiiis 
work  has  been  generally  deemed  the  organ  of 
ihose  clergymen  who  assume  the  title  of  moderate 
Calrinists.  Its  first  review  was  a  defence  of  Over^ 
ton ;  it  spoke  in  strong  vituperation  of  DaubeBy 
and  Kipling,  and  the  Antijacobin  Review ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  ready  champion  to  vindicate 
Calvinism  and  Calvinists,  from  real  or  supposed 
misrepresentation.  By  thus  professing  to  hold  a 
middle  way,  but  really  inclining  to  Calvinism,  it 
unsetdes  a  systematic  creed.  At  one  time,  my 
onu  mind  was  literally  distracted  by  it:  I  could 
not  divine  what  it  would  be  at;  till  I  at  length 
threw  it  away,  and  resolved  never  more  to  be  at 
once  delighted  and  toortured. 

Its  word  of  promise  is  to  make  *^  good  men 
agree  to  differ ;''  yet  it  will  have  all  men  preach 
passive  justification,  and  arbitrary  sanctification; 
that  is,  it  makes  a  hole  for  Calvinism  to  creep  in 
at^  and  well  knows  that  the  work  is  done.  In 
charity,  I  could  live,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  an 
infidel ;  but  a  faithful  Arminian  minister  could 
never  see  Calvinism,  open  or  disguised,  any  mora 
than  infidcUty,  prevailing  in  his  parish,  witbottt 
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raising  his   voice   against  its  pernicious  conse-  • 
quences. 

This  saintly  review,  after  many  pious  scruples, 
as  to  the  phrase  ^^  not  at  home^'  which  is  well  un< 
derstood  to  signify  no  lie,  any  more  than  tou 
signifies  two  persons ;  seriously  deliberated  whe- 
ther  a  certificated  bankrupt  might,  without  blame, 
subscribe  to  public  charities.  Honour,  infidel 
honour,  without  any  Christianity  at  all,  would 
say,  "  First  pay  up  those  creditor*  all  I  owe." 
Blind  guides,  that  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel;  first  owe  no  man  any  thing,  and  then  come 
and  offer  your  gift. 

The  British  Critic  circulates  one  thousand 
copies,  the  Christian  Observer  four  thousand,  the 
Christian  Guardian,  more  decidedly  religious  and 
less  miscellaneous  than  the  Christian  Observer, 
but  also  professing  to  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Church,  five  thousand. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  understood  to  have  com- 
menced in  a  coalition  of  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
who  met  in  the  vestry  of  Bedford  Row  Chapel; 
but  they  soon  parted  company ;  and  the  work  is 
now  conducted,  with  much  ability  and  modera- 
tion, by  enlightened  ministers  of  the  Independent 
connection. 

The  Evangelical^  or  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
the  Arminian^  or  Wesleyan,  the  Baptist^  and  the 
Missianarif  Magamnesj  are  the  organs  of  the 
several    bodies   indicated  by   their  titles.     The 
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power  of  each,  as  an  engine,  is  measured  by  its 
circulation.  Of  the  Evangelical,  it  is  said,  twenty- 
three  thousand  copies  are  circulated;  of  the  Ar- 
minian  twenty-six  thousand;  while  the  Baptist 
boasts  of  six  thousand,  and  the  Missionary  of  ten 
thousand*  distributed  impressions. 

Happily,  the  Critical  Review  has  long  ceased 
to  exist  While  it  lived  it  was  false  in  theology, 
Jacobinical  in  politics,  and  loose  in  morals.  Such 
is  its  epitaph :  and  with  a  regular  R.  L  P.  be 
summed  up  at  once  its  memorial  and  its  cha- 
racter. 

Old  SylvanuSj  ushered  in  as  of  yore  by  the 
venerable  frontispiece  of  St  John's  Gate,  still 
deals  in  scraps  and  antiquities,  and  is  himself 
the  most  curious  antiquity  of  all.  He  is  ortho- 
dox and  loyal,  and  valuable  as  a  chronicler  of 
obituaries. 

The  Monthly  Review  is  the  only  surviving 
publication  of  the  old  school,  which  professed 
to  give  a  general  account  of  all  the  literature  of 
the  time,  both  principal  and  secondary.  It  is  a 
Socinian  review,  but  too  stupid  to  be  very  mis- 
chievous. It  is^  however,  a  degree  above  that  zero 
of  periodical  works  the  Monthly  Magazine^  which 
is  Socinianism  diluted  into  Deism.  As  a  foot  of 
Hercules,  we  exhibit  the  following  specimen  of  its 

«The  coiues  printed  fw  con^jjrte ffte,  are  not  induded in 
the  above  statement. 
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Cbristianity :  ^*  Christ  never  died  at  aU  upon  the 
crosBf  not  having  received  the  coup  de  grace.  He 
mMhia  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  a 
&Y0iirable  mist  having  enveloped  its  summit,  he 
talked  down  the  oj^osite  side  to  Bethany ;  and 
after  living  many  years,  died  in  Damascus,  a  na« 
tlical  death,  althe  age  of  56*/' 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Freethinking 

^Christiani^  or  of  their  Review  and  Magazine;  but 

we  shall,  probably,  not  6nd  any  thing  in  their 

pages  to  beat  this*     It  cmly  shows  whither  Soci*- 

nianism  tends;  perhaps,  what  it  aims  at. 

AU  such  publications,  are  starvation  to  the 
writers  of  books,  except  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Dr.  Mavor  t ;  for  the  public  are  content  with  the 
sample.  They  will  thus  tend,  ultimately,  to  in- 
jure literature  in  this  country.  In  the  meantime 
they  generate  a  swarm  of  sciolists  and  smatterers, 
wifeO  widi  a  magazine  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket 
cgrdopedia  in  the  other,  imagine  themselves  en- 
doimd  widis  '^  all  mysteries,"  and  dispensed  from 
^^  all  languages,"  '^  while  they  yet  know  nothing 
as^  they  ou^t  to  know."  Of  these,  even  the 
better  class  ace  petulant  pretenders;  the  worse^ 
afe.  the  whofe  race  of  your  mineralogists,  and 
clironologist&;  your  setters  up  for  metaphysicians^ 
aod  your  admirera  of  '^  Cain/ 

**  MnAlgr  fiCsganne  for  September  i8iM^ 

f  One  of  whose  books  has  reached  a  330tb  adkhni'. 
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XII.  The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  increase  of  Sun- 
day Newspapers;  which  as  nearly  Frenchify 
England  as  the  solidity  of  the  English  character 
will  permit.  Lord  Belgrave  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  suppress  or  to  regulate  these 
nuisances;  but  he  was  quizzed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  quoting  Greek,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped.  They  flourish  securely  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  stamp  duty ;  and  a  hypocritical  set  of 
ministers  will  support  Bible  Societies,  as  the  means 
of  counteracting  mischief,  while  they  countenance 
gin-shops,  lotteries,  and  Sunday  newspapers,  the 
fertile  sources  of  it  all. 

Let  an  impression,  however  serious,  be  made 
in  any  of  our  churches,  by  a  monitor  of  deathy.  a 
herald  of  eternity  ;^ — let  him  appal  profligaay, 
harrow  up  conscience,  penetrate  to  the  inmost 
cavern  of  self-delusion,  and  dtag  ihe  struggling 
savage  into  day ; — let  him  be  gifted  with  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Paul ;  let  him  speak  with  the  tongpaes 
of  men  and  of  angels, — his  labour  will  be  that  of 
the*  chfld^  who  traces  characters  in  the  sand ;  while 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its  political  summaries, 
its  party  animosities,  its  dramatic  critiqiies,  itsf 
oraieles  of  &shian|,  and  its  medley  of  misceUanieSy 
succeeds,  like  a  vast  wave,  to  sweep  the  whole 
into  oblivion* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON    CATHOLICISM. 


Cotttttit{t« 

L  EngUih  Catholics;  Ad  of  1791. — II.  Irish  Catho^ 
lies* — III.  United  Irishmen;  Peep  of  Day  Boys. — 
IV.  Recall  of  Earl  FitztvUliam. — ^V.  Maynooth  Col- 
lege.— ^VI.  Progress  of  Discontent, — ^VIL  Orange 
Party. — ^VIII.  Irish  Rebellion. — IX.  Union  with  Eng- 
land.— a,.  Arrangements  for  connecting  the  Popish 
Clergy  toith  the  State. — XL  Arguments  infavotir  of 
JEmandpation. — XII.  Arguments  against  it. — XIII. 
The  Kin^s  Scruples.— XIV.  Resignation  of  Pitt;  his 
Death.— XY.  Lord  Howick^s  Administration.— XYl. 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.— XVll.  Veto  proposed. 
— ^XVIII.  Repeated  Failures  in  Parliament. — ^XIX. 
Dissensions  among  the  Catholics. — XX.  New  Method 
of  gaining  their  Object  piecemeal. — XXI.  Remarks  on 
the  Plan  for  paying  Salaries  to  the  Popish  Clergy. — 
XXII.  Constitution  of  the  English  Catholic  Church. 

L  or  the  Act  of  179I9  the  Enqlish^Catholics 
were  exempted  from  penalties  on  account  of  doc- 
trines, i^nst  which  they  had  protested*  — 
They  were  now,  by  law,  allowed  to  hear  mass ; 


*  Vol  ill.  p.  4^4. 
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to  go  five  miles  from  their  dwellings ;  to  ap« 
proach  within  ten  miles  of  London ;  to  attend 
the  Court  They. were  not  compelled  to  register 
their  names,  nor  excluded  from  practising  lainr  or 
physic;  from  holding  civil  offices^^or  acting  as 
executors,  or  guardians.  They  were  not  liable 
to  prosecution  for  absence  from  their  parish  church ; 
or  required  to  abjure  transubstantiation.  It  is,  well 
that. old  and  barbarous  Acts,  framed  for  times  of 
bigotry  or  commotion^  should  be  blotted  out  from 
our  statute-book;  yet  if  these  Acts  are  obsolete, — 
if  they  are  never  put  in  force,  their  removal  is 
rather  a  deliverance  of  the  legislature  from,  dis* 
grace,  than  an  actual  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  their  severe  enactments 
related. 

But  the  four  vicars  apostolic  having  con- 
demned, in  a  letter  to  all  the  Catholics,  the  oath 
founded  on  the  protestation,  the  Papists  became, 
from  this  time,  divided.  This  disunion  being 
prejudicial  to  their  cause,  the  Bill,  31  Geo.  III. 
chap.  32,  passed,  with  the  omission  of  that  clause 
in  the  new  oath,  which  had  alone  been  obnoxious 
to  the  vicars  i4[>ostolic. 

II.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Act  of 
1778^,  which  enabled  the  Irish,  in  common  with 
other  Cadiolics,  to  hold  lands,  either  by  pur- 

/  "j  •yol.iii.p.403. 
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ehase  at  inberitanoe,    and  velieved  them  from 
oAer  disfranchiseHieiitB. 

I1I«  But  no  partial  oonoession  can  satisfy  tiie 
Irish  CEthottcs.  On  the  rise  of  the  French  Revo- 
hrtLon,  they  combined  mih  the  Protestant  mal- 
oontentS)  in  societies  of  United  Irishmen ;  blend- 
ing^ Jacobinism  with  religious  discontent;  and 
Government,  taking  alarm,  thought  to  win  them 
widi  some  further  ihdulgences.  The  Bill  of  1 793 
admitted  Ibem  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  inter- 
nnurriage  with  Protestants,  and  to  unrestricted 
educatioUi  But  these  favours,  designed  to  con-* 
ciliate,  had  not  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the 
internal  tumults  of  Ineland.  The  Presbyterians 
distressed  the  Papists  by  night,  and  these  two 
parties  were  styled  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  imd 
Defenders. 

IV.  A  necessity  was*  now  felt  for  mingling 
energy  with  indulgence^  The  plan  of  Earl 
B^tzwilliam,  for  effectinga  complete  union,  being 
looked  upon  with  jealoiTsy  by  Government,  he  was 
recalled  from  the  Lord'  Lieutenancy  in  1795.  At 
the  same  time,  an  Irish  Militia  Bill,  and  the  arrest 
of  several  United  Irishmen,  inflamed  the  popular 
commotion. 

.  V.  In  searching  for  the  springs^  of  Cathofie 
disaatilBfaction,  it  was  thought  that  a  priesthood, 
educated  abroad,  introduced  improper  principles 
and  foreign  partialities.     On  this  account,  the 
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Cfttholtc  College  of  MttyiK)olli  -wm  established^ 
tmd  entliowed  in  1 795,  while  Catholic  stndent^ 
were  received'  into  the  University  of  Dtiblin.  An* 
attachment,  it  was  hoped,  would,  thus  be  esceiCed, 
among  Ae  Ca&olic  clergy,  towards  Ae  Govern*- 
ment  which  festered  and  protected  them; 

VI.  But  the  tumultuous  agitations  cf(  liiiA- 
unhappy  country  were  not  so  easily  to  be  calmed. 
Some  among  the  higher  orders  claimed  pos* 
sessions,  in  the  alleged  right  of  their  ancestors ; 
while  Ae  poorer  Catholics  were  ripe  for  any  revo»- 
lution  by  which  advantages  might  be  gained.  The 
United  Irishmen,  acting  on  these  materials,  en« 
deavoured  to  combine  different  parties  in  oppo- 
sition to  Government,  and  in  seeking  foreign^  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

It  was,  consequently,  deemed  prudent  to  su»» 
pend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  Govemmentf 
might  be  enabled  to  seize  persons  under  suspicion. 

VII.  And  now,  fired  by  a  prospect  of  powcr^ 
and  incited  by  designing  persons,  the  lower  Ca- 
tholics became  the  aggressors;  tod  the  Protec- 
tants of  Armagh,  coalescing  with  the  Pe^  of 
I>ay  Boy&,  assumed  the  new  name  of  Orangemen^ 
in  allusion  to  William  the  Third.  Tbis'  league^ 
drove  into  Connaught  fourteen  thousand^  Popish 
femiKea. 

Vllf.  Biseoiiftent  now  rose  into  treasoh.:  The* 
malcontentsr.  caHed  in  the  assistance  of  t^e  French,, 
which  led  to  the  dkcomfitiire  ait  Btofti^'  Bttf. 
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But  all  Ireland  was,  by  this  time,  in  commotion, 
i^id  in  Ulster  alone  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  numbered  among  the  disaflfected.  The  Pro- 
testants formed  Orange-lodges,  as  counter  asso- 
ciations ;  but  the  flame  of  insurrection  was  blown 
up,  and  the  breach  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants widened,  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Dr. 
Hussey,  the  titular  bishop  of  Waterford,  who 
loaded  the  Orange  party  with  calumnies. 

Rebellion,  in  1798,  stalked  throughout  the 
country,  attended  by  her  horrid  train  of  confla- 
gration, assassination,  and  brutal  violence.  But 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  democracy, 
banded  with  fanaticism;  from  civil  insurgents, 
led  on  by  a  priesthood,  whose  device  was  "  utter 
destruction  to  the  heathens  Y'  In  Wexford,  the 
rebels  were  led  on  by  one  Murphy,  an  ecclesiastic. 
They  suffered  a  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill;  though 
taught,  like  Saracens,  that  to  die  in  the  war  was 
a  sure  passport  to  paradise. 

IX.  A  descent  was  subsequently  made  by 
Humbert;  but  after  a  brief  success,  he  surren- 
dered to  Lord  Comwallis.  The  First  of  January 
1801,  was  celebrated  by  an  union  of  the  kingdoms 
and  churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 

X.  To  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  as  dependent  on  foreign  au- 
thority, the  evils  were  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The 
policy  of  connecting  the  Popish  clergy  with  the 
state,  by  every  tie  which  might  not  be  at  variance 
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with  the  tenets  of  their  faith  and  their  ecclesiastical 
polity,  was  obvious  to  the  British  ministry.  In  a 
conference  held  with  ten  of  their  bishops  in  17999 
it  was  aigreed,  that  a  separate  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  should  be  thankfully  received  from 
^  Government;  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  pre- 
lates to  vacant  sees,  some  regulation  was  just, 
which  might  satisfy  Government  as  to  their 
loyalty. 

XL  The  first  motions  in  favour  of  emanci- 
pation, made  in  1805,  were  unsuccessful;  and 
the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  for  a  repeal  of  those 
statutes  which  prevented  them  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament, and  holding  high  naval,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  though  expressed  with  real  or 
pretended  moderation,  and  disavowing  all  the 
obnoxious  tenets  of  the  Popish  faith,  was  cast  out 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament*.  It  was  urged, 
that  restrictions  requisite  at  the  Reformation  and 
Revolution,  were  no  longer  necessary ;  now  when 
there  was  no  Pretender,  no  disputed  succession, 
no  recently  dominating  superstition  to  be  dreaded, 
and  when  the  Catholic  population,  compared  with 
the  Protestant  force,  was  so  weak  as  to  excite  no 
apprehension.  The  legislature  had  admitted  this, 
by  removing  various  disabilities;  but  there  still 
remained  an  incapacity  to  hold  thirty-eight  state 
office^,  to  act  as  sheriffs,  to  ride  above  a  colonel's 

*The  teajority  in  the  Peen  wM  139,  in  the  Conunons  %12. 
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nunk  m  €bB  army,  and  to  «k  in  ei&er  Honse  of 
j^aipliameiit.  Thus  is  the  public  ^tit  of  Gal^lies 
damped,  and  ibeir  union  with  their  feliow-subjecto 
precluded.  An^  why  should  they  be  treated  wifli 
jealousy?  The  dissenters  of  Scotland,  though 
under  no  civil  disabilities,  iiyure  not  the  consti^ 
tation;  and  Popery  is  more  allied  to  monarchy 
than  Presbyterianism.  It  is  true,  the  Catholics 
have  the  elective  franchise;  but  they  find  not,  in 
thek  representative,  a  feeling  in  common  with 
their  own.  We  ought  to  learn  liberality  firom 
P<ypish  countries,  where  Protestants  are  raised  to 
^  fiMt  offices  of  the  state.  The  authority  of  the 
f^ope  13 -a  bug-bear,  and  all  the  suspected  doctrines 
are  abjured.  That  the  Catholics  will  regard  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  clear  from  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  They  would  not 
scruple  at  the  latter,  if  they  thought  Aey  might 
be  absolved  from  the  former;  for  the  same  power 
might  absolve  from  both. 

XIL  To  these  arguments  it  partly  was,  and 
parfly  might  have  been  answered,  that  (he  peti- 
tion was  not  sanctioned  by  the  priests;  which 
showed,  that  these  guardians  of  consciences,  at 
least,  went  not  all  its  lengths.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  things  of  Csesar,  and  4e  things  of 
God;  they  are  ever  liable  to  be  confopnded,  and 
it  is  easy  for  an  artful  priesthood  to  confound  them 
in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  people.  Might  not 
a  pfiart  stir  up  civil  rebelliwi  a^inst  Cirsar,  by 
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representing  it  as  tke  only  way  to  render  unto 
God  his  due.  Ail  eanons  and  decrees  of  the 
RomiA  ohnrdi  plainly  show,  that  llie  Pope  is  be* 
lieved  to  possess  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritaal  do* 
minion;  he  but  veils  his  arrogse^ce  while  he  deems 
himself  impotent;  open  his  prospects,  and  he 
will  assert  all  his  fermer  claims.  Temporal  power 
he  «till  possesses  in  Ireland,  as  to  marriages,  in- 
heritances, and  excommunication.  No  restric- 
tions exclude  the  Catholics  from  power,  saye  whait 
Cotter  the  Protestants :  such  as  the  oath  of  supve-  . 
macy,  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  In  mone 
despotic  Governments  Catholics  may  be  trusted 
with  power ;  for  thene  are  competent  checks  to 
Aeir  abuse  of  it — 

OiP  with  his  head! 
So  much  for  Buddngham. 

But  it  were  unwise  and  unsafe  to  invest  men^ 
subject  to  an  arbitrary  foreign  jurisdiction,  with 
political  power  in  this  free  country.  Dr.Milner 
lately  asserted,  that  solemn  engagements  are  to  be 
observed  only  according  to  circumstances.  As  to 
the  oath  of  alle^ance,  forty-two  parishes,  attended 
by  their  priests,  took  it  in  the  late  rebellion;  and 
in  three  weeks  afterwu*ds  rose  in  insurrection, 
headed  by  Father  Mniphy,  and  murdered  their 
masters.  It  is  not  unjust,  that  the  public  should 
possess  a  right,  exercised  by  every  private  indi- 
vidual, of  choosing  llhe  objects  of  their  confidence. 
He  Bill,  if  passed,  w^uB  bring  eighty  <^adu>lics 
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into  Parliament  Would  not  this  band,  shifting 
at  pleasure,:  and  strengthening  any  party,  endanger 
the  Church  establishment?  In  the  whole  body, 
the  zeal  of  proselytism  would  increase  with  the 
means  of  exercising  it;  and  the  nation  might,  in 
time,  lose  its  predominant  character.  The  begin- 
ning of  strife  is  as  one  letting  out  water ;  it  first 
Qozes,  and  then  bursts  forth.  The  titular  bishops 
and  priests  regard  the  church  and  its  revenues,  in 
Ireland,  as . their  right,  and  the  clergy  as  usurpers. 
There  is  well  known  to  be  an  ex-bishop  for  every 
diocese,  and  an  ex-incumbent  for  every  living. 
Even  complete  emancipation  will  not  satisfy  those, 
whose  object  is  not  emancipation  but  possession. 
In  the  charter,  which  declares  the  right  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  throne,  it  is  appointed  that  the 
Government  shall  be  for  ever  Protestant.  The 
King  must  be  a  Protestant;  he  can  marry  only  a 
Protestant;  he  can  delegate  his  power  only  to 
Protestants.  To  surround  such  a  King  with  Ca- 
tholic counsellors,  hostile  to  Protestantism,  would 
be  absurd;  neither  ought  the  royal  scruples,  in 
regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  be  rashly  or 
rudely  meddled  with.  Respect  is  due  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Sovereign,  and  his  voice  is  part  of 
the  legislature.  Besides,  whatever  tends  towards 
the  ascends^cy  of  Catholicism  shakes  the  pillars 
of  the  throne.  If  Popery  were  dominant,  the 
Hanover  family  wpuld  be  usurpers.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  already  enjoy  toleration,  civil  liberty, 
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and  security  of  property.  It  is  unfair  tOxUse  the 
term  emancipation,  as  if  they  were  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  In  fact,  they  enjoy  every  privilege  alike 
with  Protestants,  except  the  hope  of  giving  the 
nation  a  King  or  a  Queen,  or  enjoying  a  few  high 
offices  of  state,  of  sitting  as  judges,  or  being  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  They  even  elect  members 
of  Parliament.  What  they  want  is  political 
power;  which  would  not  meliorate  the  condition 
of  their  main  body,  though  it  might  gratify  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  a  very  few ;  so  that),  evi- 
dently, this  was  a  petition,  not  of  the  Catholic 
body,  but  of  their  opulent  and  titled  leaders*.  * 
So  ignorant  are  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
that  they  know  not  what  emancipation  means: 
some  think  it  to  be^ exemption  from  tithes;  and 
some  from  rent  or  taxes.  We  are  told  they  are 
loyal  subjects.  Be  it  so — as  it  is. .  Why  put  dis- 
loyal notions  in  theic  heads  ?  If  their  loyalty  is 
strong,  it  needs  not  fresh  concessions.  Nor,  in- 
deed,  can  they  justly  complain  of  certain  exclu- 
sions, while  they  refuse  to  unite  with  every  other 
liege  subject  of  the  realm,  in  disavowing  depend- 
ence on  a  foreign  power.     But  the  religion  of 

•<<But  what,  agad's-name,  entered  into  these  peoples' 
heads  to  make  them  rebel  ?"  <^  Why,  religion  entered  into 
their  heads  to  make  them  rebel,  agad*s-name." — "  But  what  a 
deyil  made  the  nobles  rebel — ihey  never  mind  religion?^ 
"  Why  that  which  made  the  Devil  himself  rebel— 4imbition.** 
««  This  is  a  pleasant  fellow — "  JMdtyt  (M  PUiyt. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Rome  is  not  only  politically  dangerous,  it  is  to  bd 
considered  as  unfriendly  to  the  best  iniere^t^  d^ 
man.  That  its  superstition,  idolatry,  bigotry,  l4t 
morality,  and  profane  customs,  should  obtain  As- 
cendance or  predominance  in  this  country,  is  tb  bi 
deprecated  and  guarded  against. 

XIII.  The  proposal  for  making  the  CathoHfe 
priests  dependant  on  the  state,  that  they  might  be 
a  connecting  link  between  Government  and  thfe 
people,  and  no  longer  poison  the  minds  of  the 
ktter,  originated  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  at  this  time, 
it  encouhterjsd  universal  repugnance,  added  to  the 
scruples  of  royalty.  To  pay  two  religions  is  tb 
Establish  two  religions :  and  one  of  them  Would 
Soon  be  set  aside.  But  a  state  should  support 
truth :  not  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  ma- 
jority. And  where  would  this  paying  of  dissenters 
stop  ?  Would  not  all  sects  make  themselves  nu-^ 
merous  and  troublesome,  that  they  might  intimi* 
date  government  into  yielding  them  a  support? 

XIV.  The  union  with  Ireland  is  supposed  to 
have  been  effected  in  consequence  of  a  promise 
madie  to  the  Catholic  party,  that  their  emancipa"- 
tion  should  form  a  measure  of  the  British  Govehi- 
ment.  The  King,  however,  deeming  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  coronation  oath,  io  favour  the 
Catholics  to  the  extent  proposed,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
signed his  situation  as  prime  minister,  after  having 
held  it  for  eighteen  yeai^.     He  returned  to  office 
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in  1804;  but  forbore  to  press  a  (question  which  he 
saw  was  unacceptable. 

Xy.  After  his  death  in  1 806,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  likewise,  when  in 
office,  abstained  from  the  displeasing  an^  unpro- 
ii[iising  them^,  Lord  Howick's  administration  re- 
newed the  subject;  tp  which  his  Majesty  again^ 
V^th  great  firmness,  objected;  bein^  willing  tq 
extend  the  Act  of  1793,  so  as  to  grant  the  Catho- 
lics the  s^me  privileges  in  England  and  ^relc^nd^ 
biit  deeming  it  imprppejr  to  throw  open  th^  floors 
of  complete  exemption  from  a  test  to  all  dissejit^r;^ 
a^4  to  entrust  the  Catholics  with  supreme  cpm: 
m^nds.  The  ministry,  consequently,  dropped  th^ 
measure,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  not  agr^e^bl^  to. 
^eir  royal  master;  apd  had  they  rested  here,  their 
dutiful  submission  would  have  deserved  una^t^i- 
fied  praise.  But  they  thought  proper  to  transmit 
to  the  King  (in  a  cabinet  round  robin)  ^  written 
intiip^tion  of  their  intpption  to  ^xert  th^ir  rijjpht, 
*s  privy  pounsellors,  of  ^dvising^^  their  favourite 
measure^  on  any  future  occasion,  when  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient  1  bis  produced  a  dem^di 
on  the  p^.rt  of  his  Majesty,  for  a  written  pledge, 
pi^omising  that  they  would  not  again  distress  him 
with  their  pertinacious  propos^ ;  and  the  Tje^ents, 
thinking  such  a  pledge  inconsistent  with  their 
duty,  yfetp  dismissed ;  to  make  wcLy  for  the  Port- 
land administration. 

xyi.  J^s  had  Provide^cp  peapit^d  thepitq 
n2'    ''     '   ' ' 
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remain  in  power  till  they  had  achieved  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  removed  them  before 
they  could  endanger  the  Protestant  faith,  by  a 
system  of  false  liberality  towards  the  Catholics. 

XVII.  The  scope  of  Lord  Howick's  Bill  of 
1807,  was  to  enable  persons  of  every  description 
to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  sole  con- 
dition of  taking  a  particular  oath.  Reduced  \o 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  the  Grenville  party  per- 
sisted in  their  aims;  and  in  1808  the  veto  was, 
for  the  first  time,  publicly  and  formally  proposed, 
in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Ponsonby.  '  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, it  excited  much  discontent;  and  a  conven* 
tion  of  the  titular  bishops  declared,  that  now, 
they  conceived  the  veto  fo  be  inexpedient;  Dr. 
Milner  joining  in  the  refusal  of  that  negative  to 
the  crown,  which  he  had  hitherto  warmly  recom- 
mended. At  the  same  time,  they  disclaimed  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  tem- 
poral concerns;  a  solemn  self-contradiction,  easily 
seen  through.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  Catholic 
body  at  large  had  retracted  their  assent—  if  they 
ever  granted  it,  to  that  veto,  or  royal  negative  on 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan;  and  LfOrd  Grenville,  in 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  declined  bringing 
forward  the  Catholic  question. 

XVIII.  The  Catholic  prelates,  in  thus  reject- 
ing the  veto,  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against 
their'  cause,  and  alienated  many  friends  of  the 
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Established  Church;  who,  while  this  point  waa 
conceded,  had  been  favourably  affected  towards 
their  claims.  Both  at  this  time  and^  in  the  years 
1810  and  1812,  their  petitions  were  rejected,  and 
their  perseverance  proved  fruitless. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  various  repulses, 
the  English  Catholics  published,  in  1813,  an 
Addres3  to  their  Protestant  brethren;  in  which 
they  attempted  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  their  intolerant  religion.  The  way 
being  prepared  by  this  apology,  a  triumph  was 
gained  in  Parliament,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  considering  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics.  But  after  some  attempts  to  remove  the 
civil  and  military  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics, 
the  Bill  was  finally  rejected. 

XIX.  Dissensions  now  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  themselves;  and  a  violent  party  in 
Dublin  opposed  all  measures  of  compromise  or 
conciliation,  which  might  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Government  In  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  they  renewed  their  applications;  and  al- 
though unsuccessful,  they  saw  the  majorities  de- 
creasing to  eighty-four,  twenty-four,  and  two 
votes.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Grattan,  in  1819, 
they  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Plunkett. 

XX.  Baffled  in  all  their  attempts  to  obtain 
their  ends  by  wholesale,  the  Catholics  fell  on  the 
expedient  of  breaking  down  their  question,  and 
nibbling  emancipatioa  by  insensible  eocroack- 
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ments.  They  obtained  one  triumph  of  this  kind 
in  18229  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Canning's  motion 
for  giving  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Catholic 
peers;  and  another  in  1824,  by  the  permission 
obtained  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  hold  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshall,  without  the  customary 
oaths  *. 

XXL  A  Bill  having  been  frequently  contem- 
plated for  paying  salaries  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
with  the  view  of  binding  them  to  the  mother 
country,  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that  they  actu« 
ally  receive  no  salaries  whatever  from  abroad; 
that  their  provision  is  wholly  domestic,  and  that 
it  is  ample  and  abundant.  Every  Catholic  above 
the  age  of  twelve  years  must  confess  twice,  at 
least,  in  the  year ;  on  which  occasions  the  poorest 
pay  sixpence,  but  others  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  As  a  marriage  fee,  the  priest  receives, 
from  the  poorest,  from  5^.  to  los.  6d.;  in  more 
opulent  families,  after  the  marriage  dinner,  a 
person  is  appointed  to  carry  round  cake;  when 
each  guest  deposits  money  according  to  his  ability; 
and  here  eight  or  ten  guineas  are  often  collected, 

•  The  three  principal  advocates,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  in  &vour  of  complete  enfranchisement,  have  been 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  late  Vicesimus  Knox,  and  the 
tier /Sydney  Smith.  Ihe  latter  gentleman  preached  a  sermon 
to  the  Templars  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
'ttgonicnfti  <Mf,Paley ;  whom  Hazhtt  has  well  characterized, 
as  a  quibbling  compromiser  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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beii^  fdl  for  the  CathoUc  priest.  For  ^tre^lf 
uuction,  which  Ib  dej^med  fi  necessaiy  passport  ,19 
heaven,  the  pqoipest  pay  is. ;  and  5^.  is  the  pric^ 
.pf  a  mass  for  the  dead.  The  charge  for  a  high 
mass,  where  ten  or  sixteen  priests  f^ist,  is  58. 
each,  with  one  guinea  to  the  (Cathodic)  .pri/est  of 
the  parish.  Here,  then,  are  evid^tly  a  good 
many  pickings.  In  fact,  some  of  the  priesl;s,  in 
large  or  opulent  parishes,  ctpjeani  900/.  per  an- 
num; so  that,  whether  tp  supply  tb|^ir  povei;t7,  or 
to  secure  their  independence  on  foreign  aidj  a 
l^rant  is  altogether  unnecessary.  It  >irould  ift* 
.pr^ssfear;  and  they  would  see  through  tl^e  at- 
tempt to  wheedle  them.  It  would  only  j^^ 
them  more  arrogant,  and  more  amhitipf^. 

JJSCXII.  In  the  English  .Catholic  ^chufch)  th^ 
jurisdiction  foTfuerly  exercisejd  by  secular  aiid  re- 
^uUr  chapters,  has  pi^^ed  into  the  haj^ds  of  four 
vicars  apostolic;  a  form  of  goy.emiQentiir^t^/a- 
bUshed  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  9nd 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  .Saqred  College  iu 
17459  ^  well,  as  an  apostolic  sanction  of  Innopent 
the  Twelfth,  in  1746.  Eiyoying  their pp;«rer  pnly 
during  the  Popes  pleasure,  these  vicars  apostolic 
are  termed  "  Titular  Bishops,"  from ,  having  the 
name,  and,  as  they  think,  the  title,  but  notth« 
actual  possession,  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are 
placed.  As  disqualifying  and  penal  sta,tut;es.wejre 
removed,  tlie  zeal  of  the  Catholics  augmented^  ai^d 

N4 
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tBeir  prospects  of  power  and  dommion  revived. 
Protestant  districts  have  .  adopted  the  Catholic 
creed  in  Ireland;  and  that  is  the  only  country 
where  Methodism  does  not  gain  ground.  The 
Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand;  in  Ireland  the  estimated 
proportion  is  five  millions  of  Catholics,  to  two 
millions  of  Protestants. 

No  indulgence  has  effected  any  improvement 
in  their  bigoted  and  intolerant  disposition.  The 
spirit  of  Catholicism  is  unchanged — unchange- 
able; and  the  clergy  are  as  devoted  to  the  Pope  . 
as  they  were  in  the  dark  ages  *.  The  only  pledge 
they  will  vouchsafe  is  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
that  in  an  equivocal  and  quibbling  sense.  Con- 
cessions they  scorn,  as  demanded  by  hereticif; 
and  oaths,  it  has  been  said,  are  to  them,  mere 
bands  of  withe  to  shackle  a  giant.  They  are  utter 
enemies  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  few  exceptions  to  this  general  character 
may  be  found :  Wall,  bishop  of  Waterford,  in 
1819,  enjoined  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible; 
but  as  a  body,  they  hate  the  light,  because  they 
cttnnot  endure  it,  and  make  a  pretence  of  patron- 

*  In  1823,  a  letter  of  a  lover  to  his  mistresi  was  produced 
in  a  Court  of  Justice,  commeneing  thus :  "  The  rescript  of 
Cardinal  Quarantotti  is  to  me  not  more  imperative  than  your 
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izing  a  Khemish  Bible,  fraught  with  errors^  tad 
beyond  the  purchase  of  the  poor. 

Among  many  eminent  characters,  of  whom 
the  British  Catholic  church  may  jusdy  boast,  we 
may  distinguish  the  names  of  Challoner,  O'Leary, 
Hay,  Milner,  Poyntcr,  Hussey,  and  Tfoy. 

The  chief  places  of  education  for  die  EngUsh 
and  Irish  Catholics  abroad,  are,  the  College  of 
secular  clergy  at  Douay,  and  the  Jesuit  Colleges 
of  St.  Omer  and  Li^e.  Stonyhurst,  near  Wigan, 
is  their  principal  college  in  England;  whence  has 
recently  issued  a  tract,  entitled  "  Protestantism 
CALMLT  considered,"  disclosing  the  notion  of 
calmness,  and  the  modest  unasgiring  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Catholic  churcb.  In  Ireland,  they 
have  a  Jesuit  College  at  Casde  Browne,  where 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Catholics  are  educated;  but 
their  chief  seminary  in  that  country,  is  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth,  founded  in  1795^  by  an 
Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  supported  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdoms ;  as  a 
means  of  securing,  by  a  domestic  education,  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  priesthood.  Here 
two  hundred  and  fifty  priests  are  educated.  Eight 
thousand  per  annum  had  been  the  grant  of  the 
Irish  Parliament;  to  this  extent  the  faith  of  the 
country  is  pledged,  but  to  grant  more  is  unreason- 
able. The  Whig  administration,  in  1 807,  granted 
an  enlargement  of  the  sum  to  1 3,000/.  for  the 
erection   of  new  buildings ;  while  they  ventured 
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laa  indulgences  tending  to  ih^  piqpagation.of  Po- 
pery. These  measures  woukl  hwe  affiirded  ad- 
nomtages  torthe  jOaiholic  olergyy  in  whi^  ittie.esta- 
.blished  religion  fa&d  no  patticipatioo.  It  is  well 
toqprodde  for  the  Catholies  .'a:piQus  and  laborious 
clei^gy^  to  rectify  the  dangerous  abuses  of  their 
•lecclesiastical  administfatipn.  £aUghten  their 
tminds^  institute  schoc^,  disseminate  ;the  ^y^ord  of 
God;  but  beware  of  indulgences  incompatible 
^th.tiie. safety  of  the  state,  or  haeacdous  to  the 
iProtestant  religion. 

JVb«0»-^atholic  bookadllen  aie  .multiply^g  in.Iiopd<Hi» 

and.  circulate  three  periodical  works  :  the  Orthodox  Journal, 

the  Catholic  Miscellany,  and  the  Catholic  Specti^tor.    The 

whole  body  look  brisk,  and  promise  themselves  great  things. 

'  Bdacation  is  the  wand  that  will  dtiq>el  tiieir  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON    CATHOLIC    EM*ANCIPAt>ION. 


I.  Reitraihis  irf^ased  cfn  Popefy,  in  Pr&tntaiU  nnd  even 
in  CathoUc  eounirie$. — II.  On  ToktAtion,  ai^appastd 
to  J^naneipdtion. — III.  On  the  'Arguments  in  favour 
of  entire  Emancipation. — IV.  Emancipation  considered 
as  a  Sight. — ^V.  Emancipation  considered  as  likelyto 
in^^rove  the  Condition  of  Ireland. — VI.  Emancipation 
considered  as  likely  to  consolidate  the  Strength  of  the 
Empire.-^yil.  Would  entire  Emancipation  actually 
toncHiate  the  Catholics?— VIU.  The  Character  and 
Tone  of  the  CathoKcs.^IX.  The  Position,  thdt  the 
Religi&n  of  the  Majority,  shMldheihat  of  the  State, 
considered;  and  the  Use  lAely  to  bemade  of  it  by  the 
Catholics. — X.  What  are  we  risking  in  tryitiig  the^Ex-- 
.  periment? — ^XI.  Mistaken  Notions  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics: their  Temptatibns. — XII.  Ambitious  Character  of 
Popery. — XIII.  Its  intolerant  Character. — XIV.  Its 
persecuting  Chdracter.--^XV .  Its  Character  as  a  Reti- 
gion  substituted  for  Protestantism.— XYI.'  On  the  pro- 
-pc^ed   Securities. — ^XVII.  No  constitutional  Seottrity 
but  in  the  Renunciation  of  Pdpal  Supremacy  by  the 
Catholics. — XVIII.    Prospective  Advantages  of  this 
Measure. 

I.  IHK  Vesting    of  the    supremacy    over   the 
Churchy    and    over  the  State^    in  two  distinct 
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persons  and  powers,  is  an  innovation  of  modem 
times.  Melchizedeck,  King^f  Salem,  was  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God.  The  Jewish  kings  were 
superior  to  the  high  priests*.  Constantine,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  convened  the  Council  of 
Nice. 

Papal  encroachment,  however,  from  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  to  Innocent  the  Third,  that  is,  from 
A.D.  1073  to  1220,  usurped  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Europe;  but  since 
the  latter  period,  the  powers  of  Christendom  have 
struggled  to  abolish  or  restrain  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  see  f* 

From  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  A.  D.  1817,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  regulations  established  by 
different  foreign  states,  respecting  their  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
church  and  see  of  Rome,'  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  derived;  and  lessons  or  exemplars 
furnished  for  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  re- 
gard to  her  Catholic  subjects ;};. 

Attention  was  directed,  first,  to  the  modes  of 
appointing  prelates;  secondly,  to  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  bulls,  &c. ;  and  thirdly,  to  miscel- 
laneous matters :  Jesuits,  marriages,  excommuni- 

•  See  Vol.  i.  p.  4^. 

f  Hale's  Origin  of  the  British  Churches,  p.  300,  •.  $• 

X  Report.    Birt  on  Popery,  Lect.  I. 
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cations,  confessions,  &c.  The  foreign  states,  re- 
viewed in  the  report,  are  reduced  to  three  classes: 
first,  those  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome;  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland ;  secondly,  Russia,  as  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Church;  and  thirdly,  those  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  separated  from 
the  Church  bf  Rome :  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
&c.  the  British  colonies,  and  America. 

France  has  ever  been  jealous  of  the  Roman 
see.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Pithou,  "  by  virtue  of  the 
concordat,  or  any  privilege  granted  by  the  Popes, 
that  the  Kings  of  France  appoint  to  prelatures^. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  French  monarchs,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy ;  it  is  an  essential 
appendage  of  the  crown ;  kings  appoint,  because 
they  are  kings.  Without  consent  of  the  King,  no 
decrees,  not  even  of  General  Councils,  can  be 
admitted ;  and  the  Papal  authority  is  exceedingly 
limited." 

Though  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been 
called  *^  the  most  obsequious  servants  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,"  servos  Pontificum  Ramanorum 
obsequentissimos  f ;  and  though  in  Spain  was  esta- 
blished the  Inquisition,  yet  their  jurists  all  assert, 

*  <<  Philip  le  Bel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  Boniface,  little 
or  no  greeting:'  Be  it  known  to  your  superlative  sti^iidity, 
that  in  temporals  We  are  not  subordinate  to  any  one.** 

t  Bodin. 
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that  the  nommtioni  of  thqir  bishops  b^lpogs  to  th^^ 
King.  This  ngt^.  vt^  9x^pcisje4  by  ^paim  ia  the 
Low  Couatries.  ^*  Cht^rche^,"  sai4  Ferdinand  ^ 
Second  of  ArragoD»  to  d^ie  Pope,  in  1479,  ^^  ougl?itr 
to  be  gi^n  only  to  tho^e  atitsM^hed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  i^te ;  and  this  cm  be  j^nown  to  n<me  bett^> 
than  to  the  Kiag*"  We  find  even  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  resisting  a  laaadate  fronji  the  Pope,  A  J)* 
1814  and  1815*.  The  Qonsecrs^ipn  oath  omit^ 
Ihe  ckuse  of  s  wearing  to  maintain  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  for  pejraecnting.  heretics.  In 
1813,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ordered  ^fx  in- 
triguing nuncio  to  quit  the  ]^ingdom. — Portugali 
has  ever  retained  the  noBfunatiop  of  prelates,  an4 
control  over  Papd  rescripts.  The  Prince  Rej^nt 
remonstrated,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  against  the 
revival  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1815. 

The  Emperor  of  Avstria  has  the  sole  right 
of  nominating  all  digaitaries  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches.  A  rejection  of  many  Romai^ 
encroachments  took  plsice  in  1786,  and  nunci- 
atures were  ordered  to  cease.  A  second  Luthe^ 
has  recently  (1817)  arisen  in  Wissenfeerg. 

In  Italy^  the  domipation  of  the  Pppe  \s^ 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  Bulls  aresiibmitted, 
in  Lombardy,  to  royal  inspection;  monasteries, 
not  suppressed,  are  placed  under  the  Arehbishop 
of  Vienna.    In  Vepic^,  the    nomination   to  bi- 

*  Hale,  p.  316  and  317. 
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sfaopries  is  ia  the  senate ;  tbe  Pope  confirms ;  buUa 
must  have  thit  senatorial  license.  In  Tuscany, 
Naples,  Sicily^  Sardmia,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  amd 
Switzerland,  the  nomination  is  in  the  Govern* 
ment;  and  bulls  must  have  the  license  of  the 
State. 

In  BussiOy  the  nomination  to  dignities  is  in 
the  Emperor.  The  Jesuits,  having  been  re-esta- 
blished, w^e  driven  from  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, for  their  intrigues,  in  1815. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
impose  an  inferior  check  in  Ireland ;  and,  reject* 
ing  so  many  prudent  examples,  to  throw  down 
a  strong  barrier.  We  axe  called  upon,  by  allow-r 
ing  extravagant  claims,  to  make  a  scaffolding  for 
fresh  demands,-"-^  precedent  for  new  concessicms, 
until  our  Own  Establishment  is  pulled  down ;  and 
this,  while  we  find  that  even  Cathdic  govern- 
ments are  more  cautious. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Protestant  states,  where 
Popery  is  a  tolerated  religion,  we  need  not  wonder 
to  find  it  treated  with  still  greater  jealousy.  In  < 
consequence  of  some  attempts  to  restore  Popeiy 
in  Denmark,  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics :  there  is  no  law  against  Caiho^ 
lies  attaining  the  highest  posts  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
their  reaching  the  civil  pre*eminence.  In  Sweden 
diey  are  excluded  by  hiw.  Frederic  the  Great, 
the  King  of  Fruma^  declared  himself  the  imme* 
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diate  head  of  all  the  churches  id  his  dominions : 
the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops  is  in  the  crown, 
and  no  bulls  can  be  published  without  approval 
of  the  Government.  In  Holland  and  the  Nelher^ 
landsy  the  Catholic  priests  are  subject  to  severe 
restrictions. 

The  British  Government  nominates  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Thus  we  find  that  one  common  sentiment  of 
distrust  and  precaution,  against  the  unremitting; 
usurpations  of  Rome,  pervades  all  the  states  of 
Christendom ;  whether  they  be  of  the  Romish, 
Greek,  or  reformed  churches.  Papal  interference 
and  jurisdiction  has  increased  of  late  more  in  the 
British  Isles,  than  in  any  foreign  state.  In  1 782,- 
the  penal  laws  against  Popery  were  relaxed ;  in 
1793  the  elective  franchise  was  conceded  to  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Since  1 8 1 1  an  open  intercourse 
has  taken  place  betwixt  the  British  Catholics  and 
the  Court  of  Rome.  And  it  appears  from  re- 
scripts, that  the  Pope  offers  a  nomination  of  se- 
veral candidates  by  the  chapters^  with  a  veto  in 
the  King,  and  subsequent  selection  by  the  Pope  : 
the  reverse  of  foreign  usage;  where  the  nomina- 
tion is  in  the  Government  and  the  confirmation  in 
the  Pope.  The  oaths  proposed  for  prelates  are 
all  insufficient  The  revision  of  Papal  rescripts 
by  the  Government  is  haughtily  refused. 

The  Pope  has  opened  a  personal  correspond- 
ence witii  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin. 
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But  even  against  the  nugatory  veto,  mentioned 
above,  the  Catholic  Board  remonstrated,  1615; 
and  their  delegate,  Hay^s,  was  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  and  then  banished  from  Rome.  On 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Board,  1818,  the  Pope 
reproved  them.  In  the  course  of  this  negotiation, 
it  came  out,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Troy  to  the 
Board,  that  the  Papal  rescript  contained  matter 
of  a  confidential  nature,  not^t  to  be  cofnmunicated 
to  the  public*. 

It  is  true,  that  by  a  treaty  with  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  the  Papal  Government  recovered 
its  former  powers  in  France;  and  that  the  first  use 
the  PontiflF,  Pius  the  Seventh,  made  of  his  return 
to  sway,  was  to  re-establish  the  intriguing  order 
of  Jesuits ;  who  have  likewise  been  restored  in 
England.  But  these  facts  ought  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  Protestants  more  jealous  of  the 

*  The  passive  obedience,  the  abject  submission,  to  the 
Roman  see,  in  which  the  Popish  clergy  of  England  and 
Ireland  still  remain,  have  been  recently  manifested  in  the 
cases  of  Gandolphy  and  Father  Hayes.  Gandolphy  had  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Master  of  the  Apostolical  Pa- 
lace, at  Rome,  to  an  English  translation  of  the  mass  book. 
But  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London,  refusing  to  licence  the 
work,  Gandolphy,  A.D.  1817,  made  an  abject  apology  for  a 
temporary  resistance;  acknowledging  that  the  licence  of  the 
Master  was  not  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Apostolical  See. 

Hayes,  on  hearing  the  Papal  censure  of  his  interference 
as  delegate  from  the  Catholic  Board,  made  an  equally  cring* 
ing  submission,  in  1818. 

VOL.   IV.  O 
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Catholic  claims ;  which  are  sometimes  waved  with 
seeming  moderation,  when  adverse  circumstances 
dictate  that  politic  show  of  humility ;  but  are  ever 
resumed  with  the  earliest  gleam  of  returning  pros- 
perity and  promise. 

A  reviewer  of  the  Report  of  1817,  under  the 
signature  of  Luther,  has  represented  its  conclu- 
sions to  be,  first,  That  the  appointment  of  bishops 
by  the  crown  is  general  throughout  all  foreign 
states ;  and  secondly,  that  the  sanction  of  the 
crown  to  bulls  sent  by  Rome,  before  their  promul- 
gation in  those  states,  is  equally  general;  and. 
hence  he  infers,  that  if  England,  by  two  such 
provisions,  guarantees  her  own  security,  she 
might  concede  to  the  Catholics  their  right  to  share 
in  all  the  privileges  of  her  Protestant  subjects. 
The  Catholics  and  their  friends  are,  at  this  time, 
endeavouring  to  give  this  interpretation  to  the 
report.  But  there  is  a  third  point  which  it  clearly 
establisAies,  and  which  they  have  altogether  over- 
looked :  viz.  That  in  no  Protestant  state  whatso- 
ever, at  the  present  day,  are  Roman  Catholics 
admissible,  either  to  the  legislative  or  executive 
government. 

II.  Such  is  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  that  many  would  withhold  from 
its  professors  even  the  indulgences  they  have  al- 
ready received.  ^^  My  firm  opinion  is,"  says 
Mesurier,  '^  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
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land;  that  too  many  concessions  tave  been  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  kingdom  *."  Hel- 
vetius  t  writes  to  the  same  effect,  "  II  n*est  qu -un 
cas,  oA  la  tolerance  puisse  devenir  funeste  k  une 
nation,  c'est  lorsqu'elle  tol6re  une  religion  intole- 
rante ;  telle  est  la  Catholique.  Cette  religion  de- 
venue  la  plus  puissante  dans  un  ^tat,  y  repandroit 
encore  le  sang  de  ses  stupides  protecteurs."  Bogue 
and  Bennett  J,  friends  and  advocated  of  toleration, 
go  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  their  system  only 
Atheism  and  Popery ;  as  the  only  two  professions 
which  cannot  be  bound  by  their  protestation. 
These  sentiments  are  more  fully  expanded  by  the 
author  of  "Christian  Politics^."  «  Toleration,*' 
says  he,  "  has  been  distinguished  into  con^lete 
and  partial;  complete,  when  a  subject,  besided 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  religion,  is  ad- 
missible to  every  privilege  and  office  belonging  to 
the  civil  government;  partial,  when  he  is  left 
under  any  political  incapacity,  though  he  may 
folly  enjoy  his  religious  liberty.  Now  the  proper 
objects  of  complete  toleration  are  those,  who  can 
give  a  reasonable  security  to  the  state,  for  their 
behaviour  as  good  citizens ;  those  who  can  give 
only  a  dubious  security  are  objects  of  partial  to- 

*  Examination  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  1805. 
f  Helvetius,  p.  41. 

X  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters. 
§  Eli  Bates's  Christian  Politics. 
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leration ;  and  those  who  can  give  none,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  rank  of  citizens.  Accordingly, 
no  toleration  is  given  to  any  who  deny  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality,  or  to  professed 
Atheists,  or  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tolerance. None  to  the  first,  for  they  deny  that 
any  security  can  be  given ;  none  to  the  second, 
for  promises  bind  not  an  Atheist:  none  to  the  third, 
for  they  only  wait  for  power  and  opportunity  to  de- 
prive their  fellow-citizens  of  toleration."  Such, 
also,  were  the  sentiments  of  Locke,  who  objects 
to  tolerating  Popery  on  two  grounds;  first,  because 
it  will  not  own  and  teach  the  duty  of  toleration ; 
and  secondly,  because  they  who  embrace  it,  do 
ipsojacto  deliver  themselves  over  to  the  protection 
of  another  prince*. 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  that  if  a  Govern- 
ment reserves  sufficient  ascendancy  to  secure  itself 
against  the  power,  and  to  preclude  the  opportu- 
nities here  spoken  of,  certain  indulgences  may, 
with  safety,  be  granted,  even  to  the  intolerant  in 
principle.  They  may  become  the  subjects  of  par- 
tial indulgence;  and  the  measure'  of  that  indul- 
gence is  to  be  decided  by  a  regard  for  the  security 
of  the  indulging  power ^  as  well  as  by  a  full  view  of 
the  mischiefs  J  political  and  morale  which  would  re- 
suit  from  an  incautious  bounty  towards  the  objects 
of  toleration. 

•  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  46,  cd.  181a. 
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III.  The  Catholics,  at  the  Revolution,  were  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  enemy,  whose  movements 
it  behoved  the  Government  to  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  to  restrain  by  strict  penal  statutes.  But 
these  statutes  havje  been  relaxed,  or  have  slumbered 
as  the  danger  subsided;  and  Catholics  now  enjoy 
a  complete  religious  toleration.  Their  civil  re- 
straints are  also,  in  great  measure,  removed ;  but 
with  this  they  are  not  satisfied, — an  entire  removal 
is  demanded.  The  arguments  urged  to  strengthen 
this  demand  are,  principally,  the  three  following; 
viz.: 

1st.  It  is  an  act  of  justice ;  in  other  words,  the 
concession  of  a  right. 

2dly.  It  will  improve  the  internal  condition 
of  Ireland;  and, 

3dly.  By  conciliating  five  millions  of  subjects, 
it  will  consolidate  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

IV.  Let  us  examine  these  arguments  in  their 
order.  And  first,  emancipation  is  demanded  as  a 
right.  Every  man,  it  is  urged,  is  deprived  of  a 
right,  who  is  excluded  from  any  office  in  the  state, 
on  account  of  his  religious  principles ;  unless  these 
principles  are  connected  with  political  sentiments 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  state.  But  if  this  maxim 
be  sound,  it  will  endure  being  stretched  to  its  fiill 
bearing  and  extent.  And  would  it  not  justify  every 
commoner  in  complaining,  that  the  peerage  is  he- 
reditary ;  or  the  peers  in  demanding,  th&t  the  crown 
itself  should  be   elective.  -  The  law   may  select 
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what  persons  it  deems  best  to  fill  high  offices,  as 
any  private  gentleman  may  choose  his  steward; 
It  is  an  utter  mistake^  to  think  that  men  have  a 
natural  or  civil  right  to  this  eligibility,  as  they 
have  to  freedom  of  conscience.  If  this  right  ex- 
isted, religious  principles  ought  not  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  itself* 

To  an  undisturbed  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religion,  then,  every  man  has  a  natural 
right ;  but  what  restrictions  are  to  be  imposed  on 
those  who  maintain  certain  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  their  holding  civil  offices  and  privileges,  is 
foreign  to  toleration,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  Toleration  is  complete  when 
the  mind  is  not  forced,  and  when  the  exercise  of 
worship  is  free.  Instead,  therefore,  of  mentioning 
partial  and  complete  toleration,  it  would  be  better 
to  draw  the  line  betwixt  religious  toleration,  and 
immunity  from  civil  restraint.  This  latter  is  matter 
of  expedience,  and  will  be  regulated  and  altered 
according  to  circumstances.  Right  is  out  of  the 
question:  just  as  a  man,  with  less  than  300/. 
a-year  of  landed  property,  cannot  complain  of  a 
violated  right,  in  his  exclusion  from  a  seat  in 
Parliament 

But  further,  when  it  is  urged,  that  no  pecu- 
liarity in  religious  sentiment  ought  to  exclude 
from  political  rank  or  power ;  we  may  reply,  that 
religious  sentiment  is  a  comprehensive  phrase. 
That  of  the  Jesuits  made  them  do  evil  that  good  ^ 
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might  come;  that  of  RaviUac  incited  him  to 
murder  his  king ;  that  of  the  Catholics  was  once, 
to  keep  DO  faith  with  heretics.  There  may  be, 
therefore,  there  ought  to  be  disabilities ;  and  these 
should  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  Far  from 
being  proofs  of  tyranny,  they  belong  to  the  nature 
of  a  free  governmeiit ;  being  created  by  a  salutary 
jealousy,  lest  the  liberty  so  freely  granted,  should 
be  abased,  and  one  portion  of  the  community, 
trusted  too  far,  should  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
constitution.  Disabilities  prevent  ebullitions; 
they  are  imposed  in  that  wise  caution,  which 
guards  against  anticipated  evils. 

There  may,  certainly,  be  impolicy  in  exclusions  ' 
which  dissatisfy  and  alienate  five  millions  of  sub- 
jects ;  for  it  is  wise  to  give  them  such  a  stake  in 
the  country,  as  shall  make  her  well-being  theirs. 
— Persecution,  therefore,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided ;  and  every  indulgence  granted  which  is 
compatible  with  security.  But  emancipation,  in 
civil  rights,  is  more  than  toleration ;  it  is  granting 
a  bounty  on  a  spurious  article ;  it  is  placing  in 
a  formidable  position,  an  injurious  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

V.  Secondly.  Emancipation willimprove the 
condition  of  Ireland.  To  answer  this  argument 
would  be  as  idle,  as  to  urge  it  is  ludicrous.  The 
miseries  of  Ireland  flow  from  causes  altogether 
foreign  to  religion ;  or  rather,  the  chief  cause  is 
the  existence  of  Popery  itself :  that  religion  which 
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we  are  called  upon  to  foster ;  a  religion  which, 
being  the  mother  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  keeps 
a  fine  and  generous  people  in  a  continual  state  of 
aptitude  to  become  the  dupes  of  any  incendiary ; 
when  intelligence  would  deliver  them  from  credu- 
\\tjj  open  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  prompt 
industrious  habits. 

But,  alas!  while  the  Irish  Catholics  are  in 
darkness  that  may  be  felt,  and  want  tlie  unchain- 
ing of  their  minds,  this  is  an  emancipation  which 
they  will  not  receive.  Their  priests  dread  it,  as  a 
soldier,  or  an  army  contractor,  or  an  admiralty 
lawyer  dreads  peace ;  for  speedily,  should  it  take 
place,  Othello's  occupation  would  be  gone.  Let 
it,  therefore,  be  effected  indirectly.  Let  the 
bishops  enforce  residence,  and  see  to  the  building 
of  parsonage*houses ;  not  permitting  their  clergy 
to  pass  their  winters  in  Dublin,  under  pretence 
that  the  majority  of  their  parishioners  are  Catho- 
lics. Let  Protestant  schools  be  every  where  built, 
holding  out  encouragements  to  Catholic  children  *. 
The  chain  will  thus  be  gradually,  imperceptibly. 


*  In  many  of  the  Iriah  schools,  *<  The  Life  of  Captain 
Rock"  is  a  text  book.  Through  all  the  cottages  in  Catholic 
Iitland,  has  been  circulated  <<  Bishop  Walmsley*s  Histoiy  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;"  which  defends  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  limits  the  duration  of  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy to  A.D.  1835  (».  e.  300  years  from  1535)-  Hales,^ 
Bishop  Doyle  does  not  reprobate  this  book :  of  this,  more 
will  be  spoken  hereafter. 
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unalarmingly  worn  away,  and  wfll  drop  of  itself 
from  the  neck.  Knowledge,  thus  introduced,  is 
an  embryo,  that  will  burst  the  shell  which  con- 
fines it 

Tp  this  silent  improvement,  there  are  ancillary 
measures,  which  will  go  more  directly  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Ireland,  than  an  emancipation  which 
the  multitude  neither  understand,  nor  can  partici- 
pate; which  would  benefit  only  a  few  great  fami- 
lies,' but  which,  in  benefiting,  would  remove  them 
further  from  their  forsaken  country.  Let  the  great 
landholders  return  to  their  country  seats,  and 
spend  their  money  on  their  own  territory,  and 
lease  their  farms  and  cabins  with  one  profit  in- 
stead of  three ;  let  them  enlighten  the  minds,  and 
improve  the  comforts  of  their  peasantry,  and  sup- 
plant the  love  of  ardent  spirits  with  a  taste  for  tea 
and  cofiee  and  sound  malt  liquor ;  let  them  intro- 
duce industry,  and  patronize  education,  and  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  and  prove  themselves  the 
fathers  of  their  people.  This  wiU  do  more  good 
than  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  even  than  Mr. 
Owen  and  his  parallelograms ;  though,  in  a  country 
chained  in  darkness,  and  ground  down  by  op- 
pression, these  fancies  might  have  a  show  of 
improvement*. 

*  The  Irish  are,  doubtless,  a  degraded  people,  but  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  their  subjection  to  the  Catholic  priesthood ; 
for  knowledge  would  be  the  spur  to  activity.  Much  of  the 
country  is  hardly  cultivated ;  and  even  where  tillage  prevails, 
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VI.  It  18  maintained,  as  the  last  argument 
in  favour  of  entire  emancipation,  that  by  con- 

the  people  are  ground  down  by  exaction  and  oppression ;  so 
that  their  only  hope  in  this  world  is  rebellion ;  and  as  a  salvo 
fbr  the  next,  they  have  the  indulgences  of  their  priests.  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  rents  could  not  be  obtained  without  the 
middle-men ;  but  there  are  several  subordinations  of  middle- 
men, the  first  giving  355.  and  receiving  a  profit  firom  a  second; 
he  from  a  third,  and  the  third  i^om  a  fourth,  till,  in  some 
places,  7/.  are  given ;  to  be  drawn  from  the  unhappy  peasantiy. 
Thus  there  is  no  reciprocal  advantage,  binding  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  middle-man  requires  a  long  lease,  but  grants 
short  ones.  And  even  if  the  necessity  for  one  middle-man 
were  admitted,  the  profits  gained  by  two  or  three  keep  the 
people  in  hopeless  poverty.  It  is  not  here  as  in  England, 
where  if  the  tithe  were  not  paid  to  the  minister,  it  would  be 
paid  to  the  landlord*  Land  in  Ireland,  not  in  tillage,  was,  in 
1735,  emancipated  firom  tithe;  and  that  is  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  island.  The  proprietors  of  rich  meadows  pay  nothing ; 
but  the  tithe  falls  severely  on  the  poor— on  the  cultivator  of  a 
few  roods.  In  good  ground,  15^.  per  acre  is  demanded  as 
the  tithe  of  potatoes;  and  the  rent  often  amounts  to  ^ve 
or  six  guineas  an  acre,  exclusively  of  the  cottage.  Now  the 
population  being  taken  at  five  millions,  the  labouring  poor  are 
four-fifths  of  the  whole ;  and  as  the  Catholics  are  four  to  one 
to  the  Protestants,  the  great  majority  are  the  lower  orders  of 
Catholics,  paying  heavily  to ,  a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and 
likewise  to  a  priesthood  whom  they  are  taught  to  abhor. 

The  discontent  thus  generated  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
vexatious  process  of  collecting  tithes  by  means  of  a  proctor ; 
who,  in  addition  to  his  ten  per  cent,  receives  twenty  per  cent, 
in  presents,  and  other  ways ;  an  exaction  not  at  all  likely 
to  render  his  employer  popular,  or  nseftil  in  ministerial 
ftinctions. 

Th^  there  is  an  option  betwixt  tithea  in  kind,  and  vabi* 
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ciliating  five  millions  of  subjects,  it  would  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  the  empire. 

ation ;  and  if  the  fanner  pre&s  the  latter,  an  average,  truly 
Irish,  is  taken  of  the  preceding  year.  The  fiinner  then  issoeB 
his  note,  payable  in  several  months ;  and  another  vexation 
ensues  in  obtaining  the  money.  The  re-action  is  on  the  rector, 
who  is  thus  set  more  at  variance  with  his  parishionei^s.  This 
flame  is  blown  by  the  proverbial  ri^acity  of  the  tithe-proctor. 
If  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay  the  sum  he  demands,  he  imme- 
diately lets  the  tithe  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  thus  is  sup- 
posed to  gain  fifty  per  cent,  on  its  value.  All  this  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  order  of  things. 

The  clergyman  first  attempts  to  get  his  own  tithes,  but  the 
farmer  refuses,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  middle-man.  The 
lay  impropriator,  being  an  absentee,  finds  a  middle-man  in 
the  first  instance,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  consequences;  but 
the  resident  clergyman  bears  the  brunt  of  all. 

Hence  agriculture  is  depressed,  rebellion  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  peasantry,  and,  as  the  sufierers  are  chiefly  Catholics, 
the  Protestant  cause  becomes  peculiarly  odious. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  clergy  ought  to  hove  a 
commutation  of  tithes  for  land :  the  power  of  redeeming  die 
tithe  being  given  to  the  land  proprietor,  and  the  sum  thereby 
raised  being  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  glebe  land. 
In  England,  this  would  be  rendered  impracticable  by  the  sub- 
division of  land  amon^  many  proprietors,  and  by  the  want  of 
land  sufficient  for  the  commutation.  But  these  obstacles  exist 
not  in  Ireland,  which  wiU  be  truly  benefited  by  emancipation 
firom  exorbitant  rents,  and  tithes,  harassing  in  the  mode  (rf* 
collection. 

The  Irish  people  are  morally  d^;raded.  The  Report  of  a 
deputation  firom  the  Hibernian  Society,  iqf^inted  to  inspect 
the  religious  state  of  Ireland,  charges  its  population  with  the 
worst  superstition:  that  of  coupling  sanctimonious  accent*  and 
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Here  we  have  to  ask  two  questions  in  reply. 
Would  it  actually  conciliate  &e  Catholics?  and 

attitudes  with  licentious  practice.  Mass  being  concluded,  the 
Sabbath  is  profaned.  A  priest  is  a  kind  of  god :  he  forms 
numiagesy  and  makes  a  collection  from  the  guests.  Of  this, 
one  part  is  reserved  for  the  titular  bishop,  one  for  the  priest 
himselfy  one  to  furnish  forth  the  entertainment,  and  the  re- 
mainder sets  up  the  new-married  couple. 

The  priests  are,  in  general,  ignorant  in  the  extreme*; 
what  must  the  people  be?  Instruction,  then,  is  wanted,  as 
food  to  the  famished.  The  Catholic  priests  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  a  proselyte ;  and  this,  to  a  religion  which  covers 
all  sin  by  confession,  penance,  pilgrimage,  extreme  unction, 
or  purgatory.  The  Scriptures  are  prohibited;  tracts  are  to  be 
burned ;  schools  are  discountenanced  and  decried.  <<  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  Protestant  clergy  are  not  duly  active ; 
the  churches  are  open  but  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  every  where 
fall  to  decay.  At  the  Reformation,  there  were  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty- six  parishes,  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  clergy;  now,  there  are  not  more  than 
one  thousand  churches,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ten  clergy.  This  is  owing  to  the  coalescence  of  several 
parishes  in  one  union ;  whereby  all  the  churches,  save  one, 
are  abandoned  to  ruin.  Such  unions  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
one  episcx)pal,  and  this  may  be  dissolved  on  the  death  of  each 
incumbent;  the  other,  by  act  of  Council,  and  this  is  indis- 
soluble.''   This  aggravates  the  evil  of  non-residence. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  report ;  but  some  allowances 
are  to  be  made  for  the  envy  and  spite  of  a  body  of  dis- 
appointed 'Methodists;   who   found  superstition   too  firmly 

*  ^  De  profundis,"  in  the  burial  service,  is  called  by  them 
Deborah  Fundish :  as  <<  Ah  mi  beate  Martine,"  the  prayer 
used  at  Martinmas,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  vulgar  phrase 
—All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin. 
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do  we  not  put  too  much  in  hazard,  by  venturing 
on  the  experiment? 

fixed  to  let  in  enthusiasm,  and  the  people  too  poor  to  afford 
pickings  for  a  preacher.  It  is  a  feet  already  noticed,  that 
Ireland  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  Methodism 
has  not  gained  ground. 

But  to  return :  these  dthe-proistors  and  tithe-fiumers,  being 
modem  publicans,  offensive  to  the  Protestants  and  odious  to 
the  Catholics,  degrade  the  character,  and  obstruct  the  useful- 
ness of  the  clergj ;  and,  enslaved  and  bound  as  the  Catholics 
are  by  their  priesthood,  conversion  is*  hopeless,  even  were  zeal 
to  attempt  it.  Yet  an  impression  might  be  made,  in  time,  by 
the  repeated  drop  upon  the  stone ;  and  by  the  indirect  means 
of  instruction,  which  should  not  alarm  prejudice.  A  ^rant  of 
130,000^.  annually,  would  furnish  a  master  for  every  parish, 
with  a  salary  of  50^  The  dispersion  of  Bibles  and  judicious 
tracts,  would  be  an  easy  supplement  to  this  measure. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  stated  that  many  schools 
flourish  with  Catholic  pupils,  when  Bible  discussions  are 
kept  out  of  the  way.  But  the  Ejldare  Schools,  being  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  Society,  do  no  good.  Zeal  according 
to  knowledge  will  act  with  reference  to  prejudices. 

Prudence  must  utterly  disapprove  of  Maynooth  College  as 
a  means  whereby  the  influence  of  the  Popish  clergy,  so  &r  as 
it  is  injurious,  may  be  checked.  What  can  be  thought  of  an 
institution,  supported  by  the  state,  to  perpetuate  the  Romish 
superstition?  Will  it  not  keep  up  invidious  distinctions,  and 
foster  those  animosities  it  was  intended  to  allay  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better,  if  Catholics  took  their  degrees  in  Dublin,  and 
were  there  supported  with  the  Maynooth  money  ?  While  they 
could  little  endanger  the  principles  of  Protestant  students, 
would  not  their  own  prejudices  be  insensibly  shaken,  and  their 
characters  liberalized?    In  the  last  examinations,    it  was 
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VII.  Would  entire  emancipation  actually  con- 
ciliate the  Catholics  ?     Let  the  future  be  judged 

dearly  shewn,  that  the  clergy  educated  abroad  were  more 
peaceable  than  the  Ma3moeth  cleigy. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  plan  proposed  for  allow- 
ing stipends  to  the  Catholic  priests,  in  lieu  of  their  dues. 
It  is  pretended'that  this  would  gratify  the  Catholics,  who  cannot 
but  feel,  if  they  do  not  complain  of  the  exactions  of  the  priests ; 
and  likewise  that  the  priests  would  feel  proud  of  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  established  clergy.  Their  attachment  to  Go- 
vernment it  is  thought  might  be  thereby  increased,  and  some  of 
their  motives  to  mischievous  activity  diminished ;  but  the  mind 
revolts  at  the  public  support  of  idolatry ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  possession  of  this  advantage  would  not  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  priests  for  more.  The  plan  would  be  exceed- 
ingly esqiensive  if  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
priests  should  rexxAvefuU  compensation ;  without  this  it  would 
be  nugatory ;  and  it  would  still  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
titular  bishops,  who  would  see,  in  this  extraneous  livelihood, 
one  leading  motive  to  proselytism  taken  away.  This  would 
be  the  establishment  of  Popery,  and  would  leave  the  Protes- 
tant curates  in  the  lurch. 

Much  might  be  done  by  care  in  providing  houses  and 
glebes  for  the  established  clergy ;  by  advancing  the  most 
zealous  to  the  most  laborious  and  important  stations;  and 
by  a  strict  enforcement  of  general  residence.  Let  the  landed 
proprietors  return,  and  aboDsh  the  middle-men,  who  take 
leases  and  relet  them  in  parcels,  for  periods  determining  a 
year  or  two  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  that  they  may, 
on  renewal,  make  their  own  terms  with  the  landlord;  and  who 
deprive  the  cottager  of  all  stimulus  to  improvement,  by  turn- 
ing him  out  of  his  improvements,  and  -letting  the  farm  for 
whatever  advanced  price  they  can  obtain.  Attention  should 
likewise  be  directed  to  the  fisheries. 
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from  tbe  past  *•  Has  that  body  ever  yet  been 
satisfied?  Has  not  every  concession  been  em- 
ployed, on  tbe  contrary,  as  a  ladder  to  a  fresb  de* 
mand  ?  They  have  received  the  elective  franchise, 
they  have  been  admitted  to  the  magistracy,  they 
have  been  put  upon  juries ;  and  it  is  upon  these 
grants  that  they  found  their  pretensions  for  more. 
Contrary  to  what  had  been  professed,  they  have 
expressed  no  contentment;  they  have  considered 
what  has  been  accorded  as  the  fruits  of  a  victory 
not  yet  complete ;  as  an  earnest  of  what  remains 
behind. 

Nil  actum  reputana,  si  quid  superesset  agendum. 

Vni.  But  the  very  character  of  the  Catholics, 
their  aspiring  disposition,  their  arrogant  preten- 
sions, abundantly  show,  that  with  toleration  and 
emancipation  on  their  lips,  their  real  object  is 
establishment.  They  come  not  before  us  like  a 
sect  asking  for  indulgence ;  but  assuming  them- 


*  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  rebellion  of  1641 
broke  out,  the  Catholics  enjoyed  all  the  political  power  which 
they  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  century, 
under  the  name  of  emanc^ation.  Yet  they  rebelled*  Wfao^ 
then,  shall  impute  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Irish  peasantry . 
solely  to  the  restrictions  under  which  they  live?" — CoUins's 
Contin.  of  Mosheim,  v.ii.  p.  343. 

Who,  we  add,  shall  say,  that  the  removal  of  these  re- 
strictions would  satisfy  the  Irish  peasantry  ? 
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selves  to  be  the  original  church,  stripped  of  their 
birthright,  and  robbed  of  their  possessions  by 
usurpers — Esaus  supplanted  by  Jacobs. 

They  are  now  regularly  organized :  they  have 
their  parent  associations,  their  auxiliaries,  and 
their  branches  *.  And  mark  the  tone  which  they 
assume;  how  they  talk  of  their  oppression  and 
their  long  lost  rights;  and  declaim  about  a 
bigoted  faction,  tyrannous  laws,  and  an  enslaved 
country.  "  But  it  is  all  in  vain,"  says  the  Jesuit 
writer  of  Stony  hurst  t ;  "  these  are  only  the  efforts 
of  men  in  despair.  The  Catholic  religion  is  again 
spreading  itself  over  the  land.  It  has  been  kept 
dowii  by  a  series  of  intolerant  laws,  and  almost  > 
extinguished  by  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Pro- 
testant kings ;  but  it  is  again  taking  its  hereditary 
attitude,  supported  by  Him  who  promised  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
But  the  very  genius  of  Catholicism  accords  with 
these  expressions.  Men,  who  firmly  believe  that 
their  own  religion  is  the  only  true  one,  and  that 
there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other,  must,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  whenever  they  see  an  opening, 
push  its  interests  by  all  efforts;  and,  whatever 
protestations  they  may  make,  account  themselves 
acquitted,  even   of  oaths,  in  prosecution  of  the 

*See  ProceedmgB  of  Catholic  Finance  Committee,    in 
Dublin,  1834. 
t  Pamphlet,  the  first  of  a  Series,  John  Bull,  Oct.  3,  1894. 
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higher  duty.  It  is  true,  we  are  asked,  triumph- 
antly, to  explain — how,  if  there  be  no  security  for 
Catholic  protestations, — if  they  think  that  Christ's 
vicegerent  can  loosen  the  bond  of  an  oath, — do 
they  forfeit  civil  advantages  by  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy  ?  And  we  reply,  because  the  oath 
of  supremacy  would  immediately  commit  them 
with  the  Pope,  who  would  excommunicate  them 
as  rebels  to  his  authority,  as  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  church  *.     Their  ineligibility  to  high  places 

*  To  the  Catholic  claims  of  being  the  supreme  Church  in 
domination,  and  the  original  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  replied,  in  several  masterly  con- 
futations:  in  his  *'  Protestant  Retrospect ;"  his  '<  Protestant's 
Manual ;"  his  "  Observations  on  the  Western  Travels  of  St. 
Paul;"  his  "  Popery  incapable  of  .Union  with  a  Protestant 
Church;"  his  <<  Christ,  and  not  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  on  which 
the  Church  was  built ;"  his  *^  Independence  of  the  Ancient 
British  Churches ;"  and,  chiefly,  in  his  "  Protestant's  Cate- 
chism." The  reader,  who  refers  to  these  excellent  tracts,  will 
find,  that  various  churches  subsisted  before  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  founded ;  that  supremacy,  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Christian  church,  was  never  assumed  by  the  Pope  until 
the  seventh  century ;  that  it  was  reprobated  by  Gregory  the 
Great ;  that  it  was  reprobated  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by 
the  Churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  followed  the  Eastern 
Church  in  celebrating  Easter ;  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or,  certainly,  as  early  as  in  the  year  61 ; 
and  this  on  the  joint  authority  of  Clemens,  Eusebius,  Tertul- 
lian,  Gildas,  and  the  British  Triads  (though  Dr.  Hales  says 
the  Gospel  was  introduced  A.D.  57,  by  Bran,  the  father  of 
Caractacus) ;  that  this  existence  of  the  British  Church  long 
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of  frust,  may  be  rested  on  'the  following  dilemnm ; 
if  they  are  ihdifierent  to  their  own  religion,  ttey 

oefore  the  Papal  supremacy  arose/in  the  seventh  ceDtiiry,  anA 
iihe  l^opd  dotoiiiation  hi  this  cb'untry  in  ilie  eleventh,  shows 
l!he  primitive  independence  of  the  drkiBh  Churdi  on  the  Pope. 
'  They  will  find  that  die  Church  of  England  existed  before  the 
Reformation,  in  die  New  Testament,  and  in  Britain  six  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  Austin ;  that  the  British  Churches 
were  Protestant  long  before  they  were  Popish,  having  different 
usages  from  Honle,  and  rejecting  the  Pope's  authority ;  that 
the  Irish  Church  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  British.  They  will  find  the  audiority  of  Usher  cited, 
to  show  that  the  Irish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Kings,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  nominated  their  own 
bishops,  and  that  the  nomination  by  the  Popes  was  only  for 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years ;  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churches 
differed  fixim  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  puFgatory, 
image-worship,  saint  invocation,  transubstantiation,  and  other 
errors :  the  foundation  of  the  church  upon  the  rock  Christ, 
the  giving  of  the  Scriptures,  grace,  faith,  works,  justification, 
and  sanctification  (Hales*s  Independence) ;  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  part,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  the 
Church  of  Christ :  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  a  renunciation  of  Papal  juris- 
diction and  Romish  errors ;  and  that  the  Revolution  was  a 
completion  of  the  Reformation,  having  for  its  principle  the 
exclusion  of  Papists  from  political  power. 

'<  Let  us  oppose  to  the  immutability  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  immutable  union  of  Church  and  State,  provided 
for  and  sanctioned  by  so  many  statutes :  by  the  i  st  Elizabeth, 
for  abolisJiing  all  foreign  powers ;  the  30th  Charles  II.  for  ex- 
cluding Papists  from  Parliament;  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ist 
William  and  Mary,  ^or  excluding  Papists  from  the  crown ;  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession ; 
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must  be  more  so  to  one  not  their  own ;  and  if  they 
are  zealous  for  their  own,  that  zeal  will  rouse 

hy  the  Act  of  Uniim  with  Scotland^  ooBfinning  all  Acts  €of 
the  eatidiliahment  and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England." 
**  Let  us  remember,  if  we  cannot  convince  Papists,  that  in 
excluding  them  from  our  churches,  and  from  political  power, 
while  we  maintain  our  own  rights,  we  do  them  no  wrong ;  that 
dieirs  is  not,  as  they  think,  the  ancient  religion,  eith»  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  that  Popery  was  in  both  countries  an  in* 
trudier  and  an  usurper;  that  in  both  countries  it  obtained  its 
looting,  €u  a  system  of  jurisdiction^  by  the  weakness  and  ig- 
norance of  some,  and  the  mercenary  policy  of  others ;  and 
that,  however  first  established,  its  exactions  and  oppressions 
were  never  congenial  to  the  national  spirit  of  this  dountry ; 
but  were  always  (eKcq>t  in  the  twelfth  and  part  of  the  thir* 
teenth  century,)  firom  time  to  time,  opposed  and  restricted  by 
our  kings  and  parliaments;  were  abolished  by  the  Reformation, 
and  finally  precluded  firom  revival  by  the  laws  of  the  Revo- 
lution. We  are  the  heirs  of  our  ancestors'  labours.  May  we 
do  justice  to  the  valuable  inheritance  entailed  upon  us,  by 
maintaining  mviolably  what  they  have  willed  to  be  perpetual 
and  unalienable." — Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant  Catechism, 
p.  50.  See  also  Hales  on  the  Independence  of  the  British 
Churches. 

The  same  subject  is  eloquently  treated  in  the  first  Lecture 
of  Birt's  Summary  of  Popery,  1804* 

He  treats  the  word  Catholic  as  sometimes  meaning  univer" 
sail,  and  sometimes  true.  With  referenoe^to  the  former  tenny 
he  shows,  .first,  that  as. not. coeval  with  Christianity,— pthat*a]B 
haviag^acknowle^ed  ^the  Telation  of  Jt, part  to  the  whole,'*— 
that  as  never  havii^  included  even  a  minority  of  prefessii^ 
,  Chri8tiasy»,— rthe  Church  of  £ome  cannot  be  universal ;  and) 
seoondly,  thatas  qppo8itainxx>nstitutionto  the.  essential,  pruk- 
ciples  of  Christmtty;  apy  jn-foct,  divided  by  manyinteji^ 
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itself,  on  the  attainment  of  one  step,  to  climb  to 
another. 

IX.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  has  been  openly 
asserted  in  Parliament,  and  maintained  by  the 
secular  advocates  of  Catholicism,  that  all  religions 
are  equally  good  in  a  political  view,  and  that  that 
of  the  majority  ought  to  be  that  of  the  state.  At- 
tachment to  Protestantism,  or  any  specific  modifi- 
cation of  religion,  is  termed  bigotry ;  as  indiffer- 
ence to  all  religious  distinctions,  receives,  of  course, 
the  honourable  title  of  liberality.  "  To  me,"  said 
Lady  Morgan,  "  it  is  immaterial,  Protestant  or 
Catholic."  This  is  a  favourite  sentiment  with 
northern  literati,  who,  thinking  the  nonsensical 
Calvinism  of  the  kirk  to  be  the  pure  Christianity 
of  Scripture,  recoil  from  its  horrible  decrees  into 
cold  and  confirmed  Deism.  -  But  if  the  religion  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
we  should  soon  run  through  the  whole  diapason  of 
superstition,  enthusiasm,  falsehood,  and  absurdity. 
Methodism  would,  at  present,  be  established  in 
England ;  and  perhaps  our  governors  would  next 
have  to  sujpport  the  senseless  creed  of  a  second 

BcbiraiB;  as  superseding  the  necessity,  and  preventing  die  ex- 
istence of  piety  in  the  human  heart ;  and  as  teaching  doctrines 
omtradictory  to  the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  and  destructive 
of  souls :  masses  for  the  dead,  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture, 
invocation  of  saints,  &c.  it  cannot  be  the  true  church.  In 
ifae  fimner  case,  then,  it  errs  in  tty&og  all  beyond  its  own 
fMde  schismatics ;  and  in  the  latter,  in  deeming  them  heretics. 
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Joanna  Southcote;  who  might  accomplish  the 
prediction  of  that  mother  of  lies,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  should  go  out  from  Lambeth, 
and  that  she  should  go  into  it  "Well;"  says 
Qur  liberal  friend,  "  and  why  not,  provided  it  be 
a  religion  which  controls  the  people."  But  this 
is  the  very  question.  The  happiness  of  a  people 
depends  upon  its  morals,  and  governors  are  bound 
to  protect  that  religion,  which  is  the  most  con- 
ducive  to  sound  morals;  that  is,  not  a  religion  of 
mummery,  ignorance,  ceremonies,  penances,  and 
indulgences ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  Scripture.  In  short,  the  religion  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  truth.  ^^ .  ■ 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  in  answer  to  that 
body  of  liberals,  who  advocate  the  Catholic  cause 
by  arguments  which  the  Catholics  themselves 
disavow.  But  where  is  the  security,  that  the  Ca-  • 
Iholics,  not  thinking  thus  indifferently  of  all  modes 
of  faith,  but  deeming  Popery  the  only  channel  of 
salvation,  will  not,  if  advanced  to  a  more  formi- 
dable position,  avail  themselves  of  a  sentiment  so 
friendly  to  their  interests,  to  climb  to  ascendancy, 
and  afterwards  to  dominion  ? 

Will  not  the  very  existence  of  this  sentiment 
keep  up,  among  the  Catholics,  the  encouragement 
to  proselytize,  feed  the  hope  of  establishment, 
and  prevent  all  coalescence  with  the  people  at 
large  ? 

On  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  urged  und^ 
y  3 
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the  present  head,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  were  a  full  participation  of  political  privileges 
obtained  by  the  Catholics  to-morrow ;  they  would 
next,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  or  at  rest,  erect  a 
battery  on  the  acquired  ground,  and  attempt  to 
substitute  a  Papal  for  a  Protestant  hierarchy  in 
Ireland. 

X.  Thus  are  we  brought  to  our  second  ar- 
gument, having  reference  to  the  conciliating  of 
the  Catholics,  and  consolidation  of  the  strength 
of  the  empire.  Are  we  not  putting  too  much  in 
hazard,  by  venturing  on  the  experiment?  To 
what  evils  should  we  expose  ourselves,  should  a 
people,  so  emancipated  and  so  minded,  employ 
their  advantages  in  making  new  encroachments ; 
— if  Macbedi  should  seek  to  be  thane  of  Cawdor, 
and  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  be  king  ? 

It  was  once  elegantly  said,  by  a  writer  in  a 
periodical  journal,  "  that  if  a  stranger  edges  him- 
•self  into  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
"Commons,  he  has  gained  his  point,  and  is  satisfied 
with  that  seat."  But  soft,  and  fairly ;  here  Ae 
case  is  different  Suppose  the  Catholics  fully 
emancipated,  agreeably  to  the  present  notion  i 
suppose  them  senators,  judges,  admirals,  field-mar- 
shals (no — not)  chancellors; — ^they  have  not  yet 
obtained  what  they  account  their  whole  seat;  and 
in  Buffering  them  to  shove  on  so  far,  let  us  take 
special  care  that  they  do  not  shove  us  off»  We 
liave  already  shown  something  of  their  aspiring 
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character  ajad  i^rrogant  pretension^.     But  o^  \^\^^t 
ppint  w^  must  ^pw  enlarge  a  little. 

XI.  Some  are  misled  in  their  iudgement  oa 
the  Cafhqlic  question^  by  observing  Ae  English 
Catholics  to  be  a  quiet  and  ^  ^eal^  bo^y,  and  bj^ 
ipf(^rrin^  that  matters  are  wholly  similar  in  Ire- 
land %     "  If  I  y^ejf^  told,"  says  a  London  citizen, 

*  Dr.  Magee,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  the 
Atonement,  is  a  learned  man,  and  an  able  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  prudence  of  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  may,  nevertheless,  be  doubted.  He  is  not  an  Irish* 
man;  <md  not  oi^ly  could  1^0%  b^  acceptably  ^  a  hif^-^pinte^ 
<^^i:Sy»  boastful  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  cannot  egual 
a  native  in  conciliatory  feelings,  apd  power  of  managen^ent, 
with  regard  to  an  adverse  body.  His  first  charge  announced 
die  honest  sentiments  of  his  breast,  perhaps  too  strongly, 
lelative  to  the  Catholic  daipas.  This  roused  Dr.  Cur^  ^ 
litular  primate ;  ^bo  assailed  him  ^it)^  ^Mfd  acrimopy  apd 
effirontejy,  r^elling  w^t  he  terme^f  **  tl^e  insulting,  scan- 
dalous, and  actionable  chaiges  of  the  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Dublin."  Such  is  the  tone  which  the  Irish  Catholics  as- 
sume ;  as  is  further  manifest  from  Father  Hayes's  letters,  com- 
plaining  of  **  the  impudence,  ignorance,  scurrility,  and  hy« 
pocrisy  of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Pr.  Magec;,  not  ^j 
the  grace  of  Gofl,  or  pennission  ordinary  qr  Q^ti^prdjn||]q^  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  by  royal  commission  derived  in  Intimate 
succession  from  Harry,  of  bloodless  memory,  and  Bess,  of 
virgin  fame.*'  From  these  vulgar  railings  of  the  pen,  let  us 
pass  to  that  intemperance  of  conduct,  which  grossness  so 
violent  excites.  Bustace,  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Bulleg- 
more,  states,  that  the  Catholics  came  to  his  church  to  a  wed- 
ding; but  kept  on  their  hats,  laughed  aloud,  and  even  com- 
mitted a  nuisance  in  the  church.    In  many  pwts,  churdiet 

P  4    . 
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''  that  the  Methodists  are  a  formidable  body,  I 
should  think  there  was  some  sense  in  that;  but 
to  talk  of  danger  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
a  mere  bugbear."  But,  my  honest  friend,  you 
pause  not  to  consider,  that  nearly  what  the  Me- 
thodists are  in  England,  the  Catholics  are  in  Ire- 
land ;  aye,  and  will  be  in  England  too,  if  you 
throw  yourself  oflF  your  guard.  In  England,  they 
are  quiet,  because  they  iare  weal ;  in  Ireland, 
they  are  turbulent,  because  they  are  numerous 
and  strong.  Consider  their  barbarism,  their  sub- 
jection to  a  stirring  and  ambitious,  and  dissatisfied 
priesthood  ;  their  territorial  grievances,  mixed  up 
with  their  religion;  their  opinion  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical rights.  Consider  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  a 
people  little  enlightened,  guided  by  a  foreign 
power  in  their  opinions,  and  deeming  that  power 
a  more  authoritative  sanction  than  Scripture  itself. 
Where  is  the  guarantee  that,  however  they  may 
profess  permanent  allegiance,  yet,  if  occasion  fa- 
vourable to  their  religion  present  itself,  they  will 
Qot  deem  the  attempt  to  promote  its  interests,  a 
more  binding  duty  than  to  abide  by  professions 
made  in  a  moment  of  subjection  and  weakness  ? 

are  pflkged,  defiled,  burnt.  If  the  lower  classes  are  the 
creatures  of  their  priests,  and  if  the  countrj  be  more  indebted 
to  the  priests  than  to  the  police  for  its  security,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  priests  are  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  further  power. 
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Ease  would  recaU 
VowB  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

They  who,  by  a  consequence  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples (however  they  may  for  a  time  disavow  it,) 
are  the  creatures  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  foreign 
dictation, — shall  these  possess  the  power  of  the 
state  ?  Are  we  sure,  that  they  would  at  all  times 
resist  so  strong  a  temptation  to  effecting  the  pre- 
dominance of  principles  which  they  believe  to  be 
not  only  truth,  but  exclusive  salvation,  as  Aey 
would  find  in  the  possession  of  supreme  command, 
if  not  in  the  l^olding  of  the  conscience  of  the  King  ? 
Let  us  beware  of  parting  with  the  staff  of  power  i 
it  may  be  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith. 

Admit,  however,  that  the  more  enlightened 
of  the  Catholic  body  are  either  tpo  lukewarm  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion,  or  too  honourable  and 
faithful  to  their  pledges,  to  disturb  the  established 
creed ;  can  you  ever  remove  the  danger,  lest  some 
ambitious  hypocrite,  having  obtained  supreme 
command,  should  pretend  Catholic  principles,  in 
order  to  alienate  from  their  allegiance,  with  daz- 
zling hopes  and  promises,  as  to  the  establishment 
of  their  religion,  and  the  meritorious  extension  of 
proselytism  ;  and  thus  to  rouse  to  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  fury,  a  body  of  bigoted  Catholics,  either  in 
the  army  or  navy  ? 

XII .  The  aspiring  character  of  the  Catholic 
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religion  is  to  be  vegapded  with  the  greater  jealouqr, 
as  coupled  with  its  notions  of  a  divided  supre- 
macy. The  prqfessed  principle  of  Papists  und^r 
a  Protestant  Government  is,  "  Render  unto  Cassar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  This  text,  in  its  original 
application,  signified  merely,  give  tribute  to  your 
earthly  king,  and  worship  to  the  King  of  heaven; 
but  the  Catholic  gloss  is.  Ascribe  unto  King 
George  civil  supremacy,  and  to  the  Pope  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy.  Here,  then,  instead  of  unity 
in  the  governing  power,  we  have  two  kings  of 
GreDtford,  but  not  walking  band  in  hand,  noif 
smelliqg  at  the  same  qosegay  *.     Now,  unhappily, 

*In  renouncing  the  tempor^  power  of  the  Pope  (by 
31  G^.  III.)  the  Catholics  offer  no  security  which  should 
warrant  their  being  entrusted  with  political  power.  In  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  his  formidable  power  cfm* 
gists ;  his  temporal  power  was  always  contemptibly,  and  his 
supremacy  is  founded  in  opinion.  Jt  was  the  Pope's  spiiltual 
authority  which  deprived  King  John  of  his  crown;  which  sum- 
mpned  Henry  the  Kighth  and  his  consort  to  Rome ;  which  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance  the  subjects  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First ;  whidi  pre- 
vented resistance  to  Cromwell  in  Ireland ;  which  authorized 
th^  tftular  Romish  bishops  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1799,  toresjtore 
the  Pretender,  and  put  George  the  Second  and  his  family  to 
the  sword.  It  is  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  which 
creates  a  control  over  the  minds  of  Papists,  strpnger  thaa 
the  law  of  the  land,  prevents  their  acknowledging  die  entire 
po^Fer  of  the  King,  and  compels  them  to  obey  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction ;  which  pronounces  the  Protestant  ministry  of  the 
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there  are  cases,  in  which  doubts  and  disputes  may 
arisei  concerning  what  is  Caesar's,  and  what  if 
God's ;  and  here  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Ca-r 
tholics  would  determine.  When  a  state  has  a  do- 
mestic and  a  foreign  head,  neither  acknowledging 
the,  supremacy  of  the  other,  the  people,  who  di<r 
vide  their  allegiance  between  both,  can  easily 
shift  the  moiety,  when  the  yoke  of  either  is  irk* 
some.  These  clashing  powers  destroy  each  other ; 
there  is  an  anomaly  in  good  goviernment,  an  ij7?r 
perium  in  imp^io;  and  such  subjects  have  neither 
loyalty  nor  religion. 

These  dangers  are  peculiarly  to  be  guarded 
against  in  Protestant  England,  against  which  the 
Pope,  or  a  Catholic  foreign  power,  might  enter 
into  league  with  a  Catholic  faction  at  home ;  while 
internal  spies  and  incendiaries  might  forward  the 
adverse  cause,  actuated  by  a  powerful  stimulus, 
the  prospect  of  possessing  revenues  which  they 
believe  and  proclaim  to  be  their  right.  £ven  the 
freedom  of  our  Government  renders  this  jealousy 

Church  to  be  heretical,  and  Protestant  mairiages  to  be  aull. 
Other  monarchs  can  enforce  their  decrees  by  arras,  and  this 
is  their  temporal  power ;  the  Pope  could  not  send  above  a 
thousand  men,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  "  mount  guard  with  a 
parasol,"*  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  least  command.  But  what 
need  of  arms,  if  he  has  obedience  in  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
}ecte.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fallacy,  to  renounce  the  temporal 
and  to  retain  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope. — See 
Burgess's  Protestant  Catechism,  p.  46. 
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(he  more  imperative.  In  a  country  where  every 
inati  has,  or  may  have,  so'  much  influence  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  it  is  wise  and 
Sound  policy  to  discourage,  by  all  means,  the  ex- 
tension of  institutions  and  doctrines,  whose  ten- 
dency is  adverse  to  liberty  and  Protestantism. 

Under  an  arbitrary  Government,  such  as  are 
that  of  Russia  and  some  others,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  be  left  without  restriction;  because 
in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  his  ministers  or 
servants,  the  Sovereign  is  under  no  soft  of  con- 
trol :  be  may  remove,  or  banish,  a  disturber  of 
his  government,  without  any  of  those  forms,  of 
that  public  and  direct  proof*,  which  in  this  king- 
dom are  required  before  a  man  can  be  put  under 
restraint,  or  even  stopped  in  his  machinations 
against  the  state.  In  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent,  by  restrictions  and  disabilities,  a  danger 
which  cannot  thus  be  summarily  or  effectually 
kept  under. 

We  have  now  seen  the  aspiring  nature  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Burke  happily 
expressed  our  views,  when  he  said,  ^^  Dissent, 
seeking  for  more  than  toleration,  is  not  conscience, 
but  ambition  f. 

XIIL  Let  us  now,  with  this  danger  from  Ca- 

*  Mesurier's  pamphlet,  p.  4 ;  and  Bishop  Huntingford's 
Charge. 

t  See  Blair's  Revival  of  Popery,  1819. 
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tholic  ambition  full  in  our  minds,  consider  the 
Popish  religion  in  its  character  of  intolerance.  . 
In  its  ambitious  character,  we  have  seen 
ground  for  alarm,  lest  Protestantism  should  be 
finally  supplanted  as  the  established  religion  of 
this  country.  Its  intolerant  character  fumishe? 
not  less  reason  for  apprehension,  lest  Protes- 
tantism, thus  supplanted,  should  not  even  enjoy 
sufferance  as  a  sect.  Popery  never  varies.  &wi- 
per  eadem  is  the  governing  maxim  of  the  Romish 
Church.  All  its  doctrines,  habitudes,  and  errors 
continue,  age  after  age,  the  same*.  The  coun- 
cils and  decrees,  which  promulgated  the  most 
objectionable  tenets  of  that  Church,  are  still  held 
to  be  of  divine  authority.  The  Church  of  Rome 
retains  her  old  pretensions  to  supremacy,  infal- 
libility, and  exclusive  salvation;  the  same  in- 
tolerance, the  same  hatred  and  execration  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and, 
therefore,  the  same  principled  determination  (if 
power  and  opportunity  be  given)  to  subvert  it  f. 
Recent  events,—  the  restoration  of  the  inquisition 

*  In  the  writer's  possession  is  a  beautiful  coin  of  Alex- 
ander the  Eighth's,  A.D.  1689,  bearing  a  globe  on  the  re- 
verse, in  has  relief,  with  the  inscription  <<  munit  et  unit ;" 
and  this  is  yet  the  silent  ambition,  and  would,  with  a  gleam 
of  prosperity,  be  the  towering  motto  of  Popery. 

t  See  Gandolphy's  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Faith,  vol.  i. 
p.  232,  vol.  iv.  p.  ig,  &C. — Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant's  Ca- 
techism. 
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in  Spalta, — Ae  revival  of  die  oi*d^  6f  the  Jesuits, 
— the  claim  of  exemption  from  the  interference  of 
tivil  authorities,  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
this  country, — confirm  the  belief,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  tenacious  of  its  semper-identity,  and 
that  its  governing  principles  have  undergone  no 
alteration.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  altered;  for 
to  teform  any  error,  would  be  to  acknowledge 
herself  fallible  and  peccable;  and  thus  to  forego 
tbat  claim  to  a:bsolute  dominion,  which  she  founds 
upon  her  assumed  infallibility. 

Here  again  we  must  give  her  credit  for  consist- 
ency. If  she  obtains  power,  and  is  sincere  in  her 
principles,  those  principles  will  constrain  her  to 
use  that  power,  in  not  tolerating,  but  suppressing, 
by  all  means,  other  modes  of  faith,  which  she  be- 
lieves and  proclaims  to  be  without  the  pale  of 
salvation. 

As  to  Protestantism,  she  considers  it  as  a  new 
teligion,  that  never  was  heard  of  till  one  thousand 
iive  hundred  years  after  Christ  (which  is  as  much 
fis  to  say,  that  because  the  dust  and  cobwebs  are 
swept  from  a  house,  it  is  a  new  house).  The 
Church  of  England  she  considers  as  an  usurper, 
to  be  not  only  displaced  but  suppressed;  as  if  the 
British  Church  had  not  subsisted  seven  hundred 
years  before  Rome  sent  a  missionary  into  these 
islands ;  ab  if  fhe  British  bishops  had  not  pro- 
tested againit  the  authority  of  Rome;  as  if  Rome 
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letself  bad  not  beefn  tbie  usurper  on  th6  Biritish 
€burcb  froto  A.D.  1^15  to  1530. 

In '  Ae  meanwb^e,  sbis  turns  eVen  Ae  libe- 
rality, tbe  over-straitted  cbarity  of  Ae  Cbtatcfc  ^ 
England,  to  ber  own  advantage  : 

"  Even  in  tbe  judgment  df  Piidtebtamis/*  sa^fe  6bU- 
loner,  in  his  Romati  CathoHic^s  Reasons  for  notcMibntf- 
ing  to  the  Protestant  Religion*,  ^' we  iftotft  he  on  the 
safer  iBide.  They  allow  that  our  Church  does  not  err  %l 
fitndamentals;  that  she  is  a  part,  at  lea&t,  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  that  we  have  ordinary  mission,  succession, 
and  orders,  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  They  aflow 
that  there  is  salvation  in  our  communion.  We  can  allow 
them  nothing  of  all  this,  WitTioiit  doing  Wrong  to  truth 
and  conscience.  We  are  convinced  that  they  are  iill 
guilty  of  a  fondamelital  error  in  the  Aii!icle  off  theOhurcih ; 
for  if  they  had  believed  this  aright,  they  would  never 
have  pretended  to  reform  our  doctrine.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  schismatics,hy  separating  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
HERETICS,  by  dissenting  from  her  doctrine  in  many  sub- 
stantial articles ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  have  no 
lawful  mission,  no  succession  fit>m  the  Apostles,  no  au- 
thority fitt  all  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  or  administer 
^he  sacralnents;  in  fine,  no  share  in  the  promise  of 
Christ's  heavenly  kingdom  (excepting  the  case  of  invin- 
cible ignorance,)  from  which,  the  Scripture,  in  many 
places,  excludes  heretics  and  schismatics." 

*  Published  by  Keeting,  Catal.  p.  lo. — ^Bishop  Hunting- 
foid*8  Charge,  p.  39.— Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant  Manual, 
pp.  18,  19. 
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What  tolerance  in  conduct,  should  the  Ca- 
tholics obtain  power,  is  to  be  augured  from  prin- 
iciples  so  intolerant?  Mark,  now,  Bishop  Burgess's 
dignified  and  Christian  reply :  ^^  Protestantism 
certainly  allows  that  Papists,  though  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  may,  by  the  grace  of  God;  be  saved ; 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  part  of  the  Church 
jof  Christ,  &c.  But  our  writer  affirms,  that  Papists 
can  allow  nothing  of  all  this  to  Protestants.  If  a 
Papist,  in  a  state  of  toleration^  can  venture  to  ex- 
pose such  sentiments  to  the  public,  what  would  he 
say  or  do  in  the  plenitude  of  equal  establishment, 
or  with  superiority  of  power  ?" 

We  subjoin  the  following  specimen  of  the  tone 
of  Papists,  as  an  antepast  of  the  toleration  we 
are  to  expect  from  them  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power :  "  In  a  hedge  school,  not  far  from  Clona- 
kilty,  the  master  wrote,  as  a  copy  for  his  pupils, 
'  Damnation  to  all  those  that  are  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  interest*/  There  is  no  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  Romish  priest,  to  this  teacher  of 
morality ;  ,tiiough  the  reverend  father  has  not  been 
sparing  in  his  hostility  to  another  individual  who 
has  the  care  of  a  school  where  the  New  Testament 
is  taught." 

XIV.  Intolerance,  in  such  a  religion,  is  the 
parent  of  persecution  ;  and  here,  too,  let  the 
past  afford  a  warning  for  the  time  to  come. 

*  Cork  paper,  October  1824. 
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Let  us  not  forget,  that  Popery  was  the  creed 
of  those  who  conducted  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew;   of  those   who   kindled  the  fires  of 
Smithfield;    of   those  who  murdered  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Bradford ;  that  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  bloody  Mary ;  the  creed  of 
the  despotic  James  the  Second,  the  dispenser  with 
laws,  the  imprisoner  of  bishops.     Was  it  not  the 
creed  of  those  who,  at  one  explosion,  would  have 
sacrificed  the  three  estates  of  the  realm?    Was  it 
not  the   creed  of   those  who,    in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  exercised  towards  Protestants 
cruelties  which,  according  to  an  eminent  historian, 
would  shock  the  least  delicate  humanity  *  ?    Was 
it  not  the  creed  of  those  who,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  drove  thirty  thousand  Protestants  from 
Saltzburg,  A.D.   1732;    and  inflicted  barbarous 
punishments  on  the  people  of  Thorn,  A.D.  1 725  f  ? 
Was  it  not  the  creed  of  those  who,  but  fifteen 
years  before    the    reign  of   George  the  Third 
(A.D.  1745,)  encouraged  within  this  kingdom  a 
war  which  had  for  its  object  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Government,  and  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Sovereign,  then  existing,  on 
whose  head  a  price  was  set  by  the  foreign  enemy 
whose  cause  they  favoured:];?    Was  it  not  the 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  373,  A  J).  1641. 
t  Secker^g  Sennons,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.    Historical  Regittar, 
vol.  X.  p.  43.  and  vol.  xvii.  p.  51 . 

t  Smollett^  Edit.  1796,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

VOL.  IV.  a 
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creed  of  those  who,  within  our  own  memory,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  insti- 
gated a  rebellion,  which  a  writer,  who  witnessed 
its  scenes,  declared  to  have  been  eminently  de* 
structive  * ;  insomuch  that  it  massacred,  without 
mercy,  all  Protestants,  men,  women,  and  children  ? 

Can  we  advert  with  indifference  to  these  col- 
lected  facts?  Can  we  hill  ourselves  in  securityi 
imagining  that  similar  causes  will  never  again 
produce  similar  effects  ?  Can  we  doubt,  that  if 
power  and  opportunity  be  given,  Popery  will  be 
enforced  on  Protestants,  if  not  by  sanguinary^ 
yet  by  other  compulsive  means  ? 

It  is  the  principle  and  the  boast  of  Ca- 
tholics, that  their  church,  being  true  and  in^- 
fal)ible,  cannot  alter;  and,  therefore,  let  light 
spread,  let  manners  change,  let  unbounded  pro- 
fessions of  cordiality  be  made,  let  protestations 
of  moderation  be  ever  so  humble,  there  still  lurk 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  same 
aspiring  views,  the  same  bigoted  intolerance,  the 
aame  disposition  to  spring,  at  the  watched-for 
moment  of  occasion,  from  its  lair  of  temporizing 
policy;  the  spirit  which  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
indulgence  short  of  absolute  dominion,  and  which 
will  convert  that  dominion,  when  obtained,  into 
an  engine  of  universal  persecution.     Shall  we, 

^    '^  Dr.  Duigeiuui'«  Deaumds  of  the  Irish  Catholios,  passim. 
«-Biaho^  Huotiiigfbrd*B  Charge  of  1610. 
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then,  give  predominance  to  sucli  a  religion  as  tlu9  ? 
Shall  we  take  off  from  it  any  other  than  persecu- 
ting restraints*? 

.  XV.  Thus,  then,  by  incautious  indulgence  to- 
wards the  Catholic  claims,  we  expose  the  iBsta^ 
Uished  Church  to  be  supplanted, — ^not  tolerated, 
— persecuted.  But  many  anti-emancipationists  are 
too  apt  to  confine  themselves  to  a  political  view  of 
this  subject;  to  think  of  Popery,  though  that  be 
appalling  enough,  mainly  as  hostile  to  civil  li-^ 
berty,  and  to  the  Church  established  by  law.  But 
in  considering  what  blessings  we  are  likely  to  lose 
in  its  establishment,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to  what 
it  would  substitute  for  those  blessings.  It  would 
be  well  to  consider  Popery  as  the  nurse  <rff  igno- 
rance, the  deadener  of  conscience,  the  substitutor 
of  ceremony  for  obedience;  the  parent  of  lax 
morals,  and  the  enemy  of  our  best  interests.  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  it  as  the  religion  of  legem- . 
dary  saints,  indolent  holidays,  false  mirades,  la4in 
gibberish,  fiddling  orchestras,  childish  supersti- 
tions; masses  for  the  dead,  vagrancies  for  the 
living;  dreaming  monks,  begging rfciacs ;  prpces- 
sions,  tapers,  holy  water,  dolls,  beads,  gewgavp, 

*  They  leave  no  method,  arhether  of  Aeeeit  or  ^dente,' 
unattempted  for  the  nenke  of  ihat  caoBe,  whlbfa,  in'AlMlieir  , 
lowest  fortunes,  itmy  nerer  suffer  to  he  removed  out  of  that 
sight;  they  put  on  all  the  -fovis -of -complaisance  and  dissi- 
mulation, even  to  :heseties  themselves,  to  inveigle  them  to 
their  own  niin.-*Hoadly,  ^erm.  xi.  p.  220. 

Q.  2 
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trumpery,  relics,  and  old  bones*.  Pure  and  ra- 
tional Christianity  has  been  overwhelmed  and 
adumbrated  by  these  adventitious  encrustations, 
till  the  sensible  saw  in  it  only  a  raree  show,  and 
the  wise  only  a  cheat ;  and  unable  to  discern  the 
fair  form  of  truth,  turned  away  from  the  whole  in 
disgust,  and  became  the  votaries  of  a  scornful 
Deism.  To  this  it  would  soon  bring  the  people 
back;  by  shutting  up  knowledge,  withholding 
Scripture,  and  quenching  the  beam  of  intelli- 
gence t. 

Let  legislators  beware  of  placing  on  too  com- 

*  In  Dublin,  in  1806,  was  instituted  a  Purgatorian  So- 
dety,  extending  their  charitable  views  bejrond  the  grave; 
by  praying  the  souls  of  subscribers  out  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.    Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  are  to  remain. 

There  is  a  street  at  Rome  for  the  sale  of  relics,  where^ 
for  eight  crowns,  you  have  pieces  of  the  cross,  St.  John's 
girdle,  Lazarus's  grave  clothes,  &c.  &c.  certificated  by  an 
archbishop  to  be  genuine.    These  the  writer  has  seen. . 

t  Conyers  Middleton,  and  after  him,  Ignotus,  in  his 
<<  Popery  the  Religion  of  .Heathenism,  1818,'*  have  shown, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  only  a  modification  of  the  an- 
cient idolatiy  of  heathenism.  The  Pope  is  the  Pontifex 
Maximus ;  deification  is  canonization  of  saints ;  idolatry  is 
image-worship.  In  both  religions  there  were  sacred  fiater- 
nities;  in  both,  perpetual  sacrifices.  Transmigration  is 
aaatogous  to  purgatory ;  and  in  both  churches  there  were 
means  by  which  money  conld  expiate  sins : 

— — —  Unus  utrique 
Error,  sed  variis  iUiidit  partibus.-^ 
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manding  an  eminence,  a  body  whicb  ultimatdy 
may  prove  too  powerful  for  them ;  of  encouraging 
too  far,  a  religion  which'  deems  the  professors  of 
all  other  religions  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
exacts  of  rulers  the  protestation,  ^^  Hereticos  et 
Bchismaticos  persequar  et  expugnabo;'"  a  religion 
akin  to  Arianism,  by  its  introduction  of  inferior 
worship ;  to  Socinianism,  by  its  meritorious  good 
works  ;  to  Antinomianism,  by  its  indulgences ;  to 
Universiedism,  by  its  purgatory ;  to  Deism,  by  its 
authority  superior  to  Scripture;  to  heathenism, 
by  its  image-worship ;  to  sacrilege,  by  its  stealing 
from  the  people  one  half  of  a  sacrament ;  to 
blasphemy,  by  its  deification  of  the  Virgin,  its 
transubstantiation,  and  its  adoration  of  tbe  host. 
If  those  in  power  incautiously  give  way,  we  may 
clothe  ourselves  in  llie  mantle  of  the  seer,  and, 
with  no  other  divination  than  ordinary  perspi- 
cacity, prophecy  the  melancholy  result.  Those 
very  Unitarians  and  Methodists,  who  now,  in  blind 
fatuity  and  strange  amalgamation,  make  cause  with 
Popery,  and  cheer  on  the  Romish  Church  in  her 
demands,  will,  when  she  assumes  her  lordly  port, 
and  plays  her  royal  pranks,  and  cheats  them  out 
of  their  liberties,  be  the  firdt  to  take  arms  against 
her.  Speedily  they  will  be  joined  by  the  Churcb 
of  England,  then  ousted  of  its  establishment,  and 
put  to  silence*  A  civil  war  will  ensue— a  reli- 
gious war;  the  most  inveterate,  the  most  ferocious 
of  contests — ^the  bellum  ad  intemecianem.    Brother 
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wiii  be  set  in  array  against  broiber,  son  against 
sire ;  and  England  will  be  bathed  in  the  life-blood 
of  her  people.  Another  Borgognone  will  paint 
(he  skirmishes  and  battle-pieces ;  and  a  new  Sir 
Walter  Scott  indite  a  new  "  Mortality." 

XVI.  Against  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  proposed  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics»  three  several  securities  .have  been  sug- 
gested. The  first  is  the  Veto,  or  power  of  the 
King  to  confirm  or  negative  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  the  Pope ;  and  this  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  in  1817,  formally  refused  to  assent  to*  The 
second,  "  Domestic  Nomination/'  or  nomination 
of  the  titular  bishops  by  the  Irish  bishops,  and  not 
by  the  Pope;  and  this  they  proposed,  in  1817,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Veto. 

XVII.  The  third  security,  which  they  have 
never  yet  assented  to,  is  the  direc^t  and  exclusive 
nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  by  the 
King,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  But  not 
tren  this  could  warrant  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  and  Revolution.  What- 
ever leads,  in  any  way,  to  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  unpro- 
testant  and  illegal ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  andent 
Statutes  of  the  realm  (35  Ed.  III.  &c.),  and  is  con« 
demnedby  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  by  which,  whoever 
holds  communication  with  the  See  or  Church  of 
Rome  is  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the  crowm 
On  a  itview  of  all  the  Acts  in  winch  l^cpery  is 
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mentiened,  and  on  the  principleB  of  tke  Reforma* 
tion  and  Revdutioii,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  security  but  exclusion ;  for  the  ab« 
solute  and  utter  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  inter- 
ference, and  of  Papists  from  political  power,  in 
England,  was  the  principle  of  all  these  statutes 
and  epochs.  The  only  alternative  consists  in 
Roman  Catho^s  ceasing  to  be  Papists ;  by  re* 
nouncing  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, — the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  of  Rome  *. 

XVIII.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  been 
lately  restored,  and  who  are  one  maih  prop  of  thd 
Papal  power,  would  prove  not  unacceptable  to  the 
Romish  prelates,  who  hate  them  as  exempt  from 
their  jurisdiction;  and  to  the  secular  clergy,  who 
are  hostile  to  them  as  intruders  into  their  parishes. 
Their  restless,  domineering  spirit  renders  them 
generally  odious. 

In  Ireland,  the  Catholics  are  known  to  be  dt<< 
vided;  and  the  violence  of  the  Board  is  disap- 
proved of  by  a  larg6  party  of  intelligent  Roman- 
ists, particularly  by  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  have  forsaken  their  seditious  meet** 
ifigs.  Yet  even  this  Board  of  ultras  h»ve  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure  at  the  Pope  s  ill-treatment 
ol  their  delegate  Hayes,  and  supercilious  neglect 

*  See  BurgeM*8  Protestant's  Catechism;  ttale^i  Or^ 
flodl  Puiitjr  of  the  Chorcbas,  f.  300. 
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of  their  remonstrance.  Nor  are  the  Romish 
clergy  less  dissatisfied  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
the  chief  dignities  and  benefices  of  their  Church, 
by  the  Pope  and  his  hierarchy,  to  their  own  crea- 
tures, without  regard  to  merit,  or  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  chapters  and  consistories  in  the  se- 
veral dioceses.  A  reduction,  by  the  legislature, 
of  the  Pope's  usurped  supremacy^  to  the  lowered 
standard  exemplified  in  foreign  Governments, 
would  be  considered  by  all  classes  as  a  desirable 

EMANCIPATION. 

Certainly  it  would  prove  a  more  profitable 
emancipation  than  that  for  which  the  Catholic 
Board  are  clamouring.  It  might  establish  the 
long-sought  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  obliterate 
the  civil  differences  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. For  then  might  the  invidious  title  of 
Papists,  or  vassals  of  the  Pope,  be  renounced  by 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  Roman  Catholics ;  who 
might  freely  and  fully  testify  an  unqiuilified  fidelity 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  constitutional 
allegiance  to  its  Government  Thus  having  given 
sufficient  securities,  no  obstacle  would  remain  to 
their  being  elevated  to  the  level  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  admitted  to  an  equal  degree  of  civil 
privilege  and  political  power. 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  England  and  Ireland,  might  be 
fiiirly  augured.    Their  creed,  that  of  Pope  Pius 
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the  Fourth,  might  be  stripped  of  its  supernumerary 
articles,  attached  to  the  Nicene  creed ;  their  Epis- 
copal regimen  restored  to  simplicity ;  and  their  re- 
ligion regenerated  according  to  its  primitive 
Apostolical  standard  of  St.  Patr^^k,  St  .David,  and 
St.  Columbe*. 

The  evils  of  Ireland  are  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Birt, 
to  misgovemment,  and  (somewhat  strangely)  to 
commercial  jealousy.  "  A  brighter  day,  however," 
says  he,  "  has  dawned  upon  her ;  it  already  illu- 
minates and  tinges  the  summits  of  her  hills ;  and 
though  the  dark  shadow  of  Papal  superstition  yet 
reposes  on  her  acclivities,  occupies  her  vallies,  and 
beclouds  her  fields,  that  day  shall  become  broader 
and  broader,  until  it  fill  the  whole  expanse.  Then 
shall  Ireland  and  her  friends  with  joy  exclaim^ 
'  The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
shineth.'  " 

*  See  Hale  on  the  British  Church,  p.  396 ;  md  Birt  on 
Popery,  p.  is8. 


NoU. — ^Pursuant  to  order  of  Parliament,  June  9,  1834, 
Accounts  and  Papers,  relative  to  Schools  and  Education  in 
Ireland,  are  just  published.  They  consist  of  Returns  of 
Diocesan  Schools — the  number  of  scholars— their  means  of 
support, — and  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  sums  granted 
for  education. 

From  1816  to  1833,  grants  have  been  made  of  from 
6,oooI.  to  11,000/.  in  each  year,  toassist  the  Society  for  Fh>- 
motisg  the  Religious  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland;  by 
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instituting  sdwols,  and  dktributiDg  tnurtSi  without  mler- 
fiering  with  the  religious  opinions  peculiar  to  any  par^. 

It  appears^  that  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  books  and  tracts  has  been  dispersed  in  each 
of  the  above  years ;  and  an  average  of  40^000/.,  composed 
partly  of  the  Parliamentary  grants^  and  pertly  of  private 
funds,  has  been  annually  expended,  in  education* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wix  has  proposed  a  General  Council 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Popish 
Churches ;  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  replied,  in  his  book  en- 
titled <'  Popery  incapable  of  Union  with  a  Protestant  Church/' 
that  such  a  measure  is  impracticable,  unnecessary,  and  nu- 
gatory. His  Lordship  shows,  that  Archbishop  Wake  did  not 
Gompiomise  a  single  principle  of  the  English  Church,  or  of 
the  Protestant  creed,  in  his  ^^  Overtures  for  an  Union,  not 
with  the  Romish,  but  the  Gallican  Church.  i8ao."— The 
late  Mr.  ReAnell  called  this  proposal,  ^  a  plan  for  making  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn  run  in  the  same  channel." 


Hiis  chapter,  burnt  in  the  fire  of  .Little  Queen  Street,  is 
now  reprinted,  while  the  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  has 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  reserve  the  whole  history  of 
Catholicism,  during  the  present  session,  for  my  next  and  last 
volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ON   BK8IDENCE   AND   CURATES. 


I.  Qui  Tarn  Actions,  and  Residence  Act. — 11.  On  JU" 
sidence — III.  On  the  Improvement  of  Livings. — IV. 
On  Dispensations. — ^V.  On  too  great  Rigour  in  en- 
forcing Residence.— VL  Sir  W.Scott's  Bill;  fails  of 
its  Ohfect. — ^VIL  On  keeping  up  Curates  and  Lecturers. 
VIII.  On  Diocesan  Discretion;  Objections. — IX.  De^ 
fence. — ^X.  Other  Remedies  for  Non^residenu. — XL 
Curates  Act.r^XlL  Hardships  of  Curates.— XIIL 
New  Curate's  Bill. — XIV.  Difficulties  of  assigning 
Stipends.— XV.  On  the  State  of  Curates  at  the  Death  ^ 
of  the  Incumbent. 

I.Wright,  an  attorney,  having  brought  several 
actions  against  the  non-resident  clergy,  under  an 
old  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (whose  com- 
mencing words  gave  to  such  prosecutions  the  un* 
couth  name  of  Qui -Tarn),  the  legislature  stayed 
the  proceedings ;  by  which^  through  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the^  statute,  a  few  worthy  pastors 
had  been  distressed.  They  then  passed  an  Act, 
43  George  III.  ch.  84,  A.D.  1803,  amending  die 
laws  which  related  to  spiritual  persons  residing 
on  their  benefices  in  England.    By  this  Act  the 
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clergy  are  enabled  to  hold  lands,  for  accommoda* 
tion  of  their  households,  and  exercise  of  hospita^ 
lity;  they  may  take  leases,  and  improve  their 
farms,  under  certain  limitations.  The  Act  also 
abolishes,  the  old  penalty  of  ten  pounds  on  non- 
residence;  and  prohibits  the  bringing  of  any  action 
for  absence  prior  to  any  year's  residence  of  the 
incumbent  It  continues  the  exemption  of  chap- 
lains, University  officers,  and  others  favoured  by 
former  Acts.  It  enables  the  bishops  to  grant  dis- 
pensations, in  cases  where  the  parsonage-house  is 
unsuitable,  where  the  holder  of  a  small  living 
serves  as  a  stipendiary  curate  elsewhere,  or  where 
the  incumbents  serve  as  masters  or  ushers  of  en- 
dowed schools,  or  preachers  in  endowed  lecture- 
ships, preacherships,  and  chapelries.  It  em- 
powers the  bishop  to  allot  such  salary  to  the  sti- 
pendiary curate,  as  he  shall  think  fit;  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  value  of  the  benefice.  It  di- 
rects that  dispeni^tions  shall  continue  valid  after 
the  death,  or  removal,  of  the  bishop  who  grants 
them;  unless  formally  revoked  by  his  successor: 
while  it  adds  the  power  of  appeal  against  a  revo- 
cation, to  be  brought  by  the  incumbent  to  the 
archbishop.  It  enacts  that  no  licence,  under,  the 
Act,  shall  continue  valid  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  Majesty,  it  appoints,  shall  receive  yearly,  in 
council,  a  list  of  dispensations  in  the  various  dio- 
ceses ;  along  with  the  reasons  for  granting  them. 
The  bishops  may  issue  a  monition  to  non-residents ; 
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and,  if  this  be  not  obeyed,  they  may  sequestrate 
the  proceeds  of  such  livings,  and  add  the  profits 
to  the  funds  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  The  mi- 
nistry are  allowed  an  absence,  in  the  year,  of  any 
time  less  than  three  months.  In  actions,  brought 
for  non-residence  from  three  to  six  months,  one 
third  of  the  annual  value  is  to  be  forfeited ;  de- 
ducting, however,  all  outgoings,  except  the  stipend 
of  the  curate.  For  absence  from  six  to  eight 
months,  one  half  of  the  value  is  forfeited;  and 
when  the  absence  extends  to  the  whole  year,  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  value. 

IL  Non-residence,  and  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting it,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  impetuous, 
profuse,  and  plundering  Henry  the  Eighth.  It 
was  he  who  first  occasioned  the  evil,  and  then  de- 
vised a  bungling  remedy.  His  spoliation  of  church 
revenues  has  multiplied  small  preferments ;  so  that 
the  residence  of  clergymen,  liberally  educated, 
habituated  to  comforts,  having  large  families,  and 
perhaps  advancing  in  life,  on  benefices  inadequate 
to  their  support,  cannot  be  enforced  without  ex- 
treme cruelty.  Hence  pluralities  have  been  ren- 
dered, in  many  instances,  a  necessary  evil:  the 
smaller  livings  being  united  to  maintain  a  gentle- 
man ;  and,  as  the  holder  of  them  cannot  divide 
himself  in  twain,  one  of  the  two  preferments  is 
deprived  of  a  resident  pastor.  It  is  true,  that  this 
evil  is  not  without  qualification.  The  two  prefer- 
ments must  either  be  so  contiguous  (within  thirty 
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miles  as  the  crow  flies^  that  the  holy  pendulum 
may  oscillate  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  or, 
if  more  widely  apart,  are  presumed  to  be  both  of 
small  value.  But,  in  regard  to  the  valuation  in  the 
King's  books,  as  a  guide  to  the  holding  or  losing 
of  the  two  preferments,  it  has  now  become  a  legal 
absurdity,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  monstrous  hard- 
ship. Such  estimate  affords  no  measure,  and  no 
conception,  of  the  present  value  of  any  living; 
and  it  would  be  one  important  improvement,  to 
substitute  the  actual  value,  for  the  old  eight 
pounds,  as  the  basis  of  a  scale  for  regulating 
pluralities. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  all  branches  of  business 
are  better  conducted  by  an  interested  and  respon- 
sible principal,  than  by  a  deputy.  In  religion, 
especially,  our  Saviour  wisely  observed,  that  he 
who  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  careth 
not  for  the  sheep ;  and,  without  disparagement  to 
many  excellent  curates,  whose  high  principle  may 
destroy  the  analogy ;  without  flattery  to  some  ec* 
clesiastical  shepherds,  whose  residence  mi^ht  not 
ensure  care  of  the  flock,  and  whose  absence  might 
be  good  company ;  generally  speaking,  the  con- 
cern felt  by  a  pastor,  tending  his  own  sheep,  must 
exceed  that  of  one  whose  situation  is  temporary, 
and  whose  charge  is  devolved.  The  income  of 
the  incumbent  qualifies  him,  above  a  eurate,  for 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  charity ;  and  a 
conscientious  incumbent  will  regard  his  super- 
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flous  income  as  held  in  trust,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  expended,  within  the  limits  of  hia 
parish,  either  in  alms  or  in  purchases.  His  profits 
should  be  circulated  where  they  are  gathered. 
There,  too,  where  he  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  a 
stronger  stimulus  is  furnished  to  himself,  ajid  to 
his  family,  to  a  pious  and  decorous  conduct,  than 
in  London,  Bath,  or  Brussels,  where  he  is  only 
as  a  tent  in  a  camp.  His  influence,  derived  from 
his  superiority,  increases  the  force  of  his  example; 
and  there  are  many  moral  lessons,  better  taught 
by  example  than  precept;  which  last,  indeed,  in 
small  parishes,  may  often  seem  pointed : — such  as 
pulpit  injunctions  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  fre* 
quent  the  sacrament,  to  practise  family  prayer,  or 
to  abandon  licentious  amusements.  Nor  have  the 
female  part  of  his  family  less  in  their  power, 
which  is  wholly  lost  by  non-residence.  Above 
all,  residence  avoids  scandal.  When  a  man 
sweeps  the  revenues  of  a  parish,  and  gives  not 
personal  instruction,  the  quid  pro  qtw^  in  return, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  people  will  never  believe 
the  Church  to  be  any  other  than  a  jobbing  system;  , 
and  that  the  sectarist  will  rob  the  curate  of  his 
congregation*.  Nor  this  without  reason.  A  few 
pampered  ecclesiastics  there  are,  who  obtain  pa- 
rochial benefices,  and  consider  them  as  uncondi- 

* 

*  See  Stwgeas'f  Paophkt  on  Residence,  and  on  the 
Statute  21  Henry  VIII.  ch.  t$. 
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tional  freeholds.  They  are  not  so.  They  are 
cures  of  souls.  They  are  possessions  held  on  the 
tenure  of  specific  duties  to  be  performed.  When 
St.  Paul  says,  "  they  who  wait  at  the  altar,  should 
partake  of  the  sacrifice,"  he  cannot  but  mean  to 
imply  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that  they 
who  partake  of  the  sacrifice  should  wait  at  the 
altar.  Nor  is  it  better  than  a  poor  quibble  to  in- 
troduce the  maxim,  Quod  facit  per  alium,  facU 
per  se.  This  may  hold  true  in  mechanical  opera- 
tions, but  never  where  the  heart  is  concerned. 

III.  Non-residence  has  been,  in  some  instan- 
ces, connected  with  a  disgraceful  dc^mpromise,  a 
tacit  mutual  forbearance  betwixt  the  TWicumbent 
and  his  parishioners :  he  exacting  less  than  his  full 
dues,  and  they  refraining  from  complaints! 
his  absence;  lest  he  should  take  them  at\ their 
word,  come  into  residence,  and  screw  them  mP  to 
the  full  extension  of  the  string.  Hence,  a  resi(^nt 
successor,  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  in 
dence  for,  perhaps^  a  numerous  family,  to  exercisS 
moderate  hospitality,  and  to  possess  a  little  chari-^ 
table  fund,  involves  himself  in  undeserved  odium,  t 
by  claiming  his  lawful  rights,  and  by  seeking  that '. 
advancement  of  income,  which  alterations  in  the 
value  of  money,  or  in  the  modes  of  living,  may 
render  indispensably  necessary.  Livings  ought 
not  to  be  improved  joer  saltum;  by  violent,  or  even 
perceptible  alterations ;  these  savour  of  rapacity, 
and  engender  ill-will.     To  improve  his   living 
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proportionably  to  the  rise  in  prices,  and  t6  die 
improvements  of  the  more.respectable  and  mode- 
rate  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  duty 
which  an  incumbent  owes  to  his  successor.  But 
to  improve  it  by  little  and  little,  without  distressmg 
Ibe  farmer,  or  scandalizing  the  Church,  is  a  duty 
of  paramount  obligation.  Now  a  resident  incum^^ 
bent  will  feel,  that  this  gentle  inanagement  is  es* 
sential  both  to  his  usefulness  and  his  comfort; 
and,  hence,  another  evil  of  non-residence:  for 
the  absentee  cares  not  one  rush  about  either  the 
distresses  or  the  ill-vnll  of  his  parishioners.  He 
only  cares  for  their  money. 

IV.  These  reasons  plead  strongly  for  the  ge- 
neral residence  of  incumbents ;  but  to  render  it 
universal,  would  be  injudicious  and  oppressive ; 
and  Parliament  were  much  to  be  applauded  fot 
their  prompt  interference  in  checking  the  Qui  Tarn 
actions ;  as  a  method  of  enforcing  residence,  not 
only  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  but  indiscrimi- 
nating  and  vexatious.  Where  the  benefice  is  in^^ 
sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  maintenance  for  the 
incumbent,  he  may  eke  out  his  means  by  a  lecture* 
ship  where  he  can  find  iti;  while  a  neighbouring 
small  incumbent  may  act  as  his  stipendiary,  and 
take  care  of  both  parishes.  Take  the  case  of  a 
minister,  who,  having  toiled  through  the  ranks, 
and  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  has 
obtained  a  small  preferment,  afler  a  dozen  yean^ 
hard  service; — not  &e  Rachel  he  expectcfd,  yet%r 

VOL.  IV.  > 
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I«aalL  not  to  bd  despised*  He  is  a  married  mBtn, 
wkk  thfee  or  four  childjwa ;  and  it  is  a  chanceUor'i 
Uviog  of  about  300/.  a-yea^.  Where  is  the  im* 
pMpriety  of  {Nrovidiog  a  title  for  a  young  fAiin^ 
just  arrived  from  the  University,  with  a  handsome 
cwacy  "of  100/.  per  annuiD)  whereon  he  may  peN 
fipirm  has  novitiate ;  while  the  remainder^  added  to 
a  curacy  in  a  large  town,  or  a  sdiool  in  a  f»opuloui$ 
n^hhourbciodi  enables  this  worthy  emeritus  to 
rear  his  fiimily,  to  portion  his  daughters,  and 
e^ai^  his  sons  P  May  not  a  eurate  of  robust  con« 
sif  tution,  a  bachelor  both  in  arts  and  in  family,  be 
substituted  in  an  unhealthy  country  for  a  sickly 
and  married  doctor  of  divinity  ?  Ought  not  ex- 
ttaofdinary  talents  to  be  removed  to  intelligent 
con^egations ;  and  eminent  zeal  not  to  be  wasted 
upon  three  or  four  houses,  like  a  flower  on  the 
dessert  air?  Might  not  men  peculiarly  quaMed 
for  the  education  of  youth,  pursue  their  occupa-* 
tion  in  a  locality  adapted  for  it,  without  neglecting 
their  clericai  functions  ?  And  will  not  liberality 
grttntsome  indulgence  to  taste,  habit,  and  feeling; 
pafioing  the  sciantific  man  to  the  centre  of  intellir 
genoe,  and  the  lover  of  nature  to  his  woods  and 
l^ilds?  Such  considerations  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  their  due  weight;  at  least,  where  the 
livings  exceed  net  300/.  or  490/.  a-*year.  It  ia 
inj^ssible  to  ascertain  where  the  limit  should  be 
di«iKe;  but  there  is  an  afflueatie  in  benefices, 
^^d  which,  no  etcnse  for  9<mHresidence  is  al-- 
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lowable;  a  valuei  at  whichi  if  the  iBOuttbent  have 
a  gpark  of  shame  or  of  principlei  he  will  reaidei 
or  relinquish  the  preferment  And  a  bishop  fails 
in  his  duty,  who  visits  him  not  with  the  arm  of 
compulsion. 

V.  A  wise  legislature  will,  further,  beware, 
lest  its  enactments,  intended  to  diminish  non- 
residence,  may  chance  to  have  the  contrary  ope-> 
ration.  There  are  men,  fond  of  society,  and  of 
passing  the  winter  in  towns,  who  would  cheerfully 
reside  five  or  six  months  up<Hi  their  post;  but,  if 
constrained  to  remain  upon  a  dreary  and  lonely 
spot  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  would  find, 
out  grounds  for  total  dispensation,  which  a  bishop 
cannot  reasonably  reject 

VI.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  issue  of  Sir  WiUiam^ 
Scott's  Bill  for  enforcing  the  residaace  of  the 
clergy.  A  list  of  non-residents,  w|th  the  causes 
of  their  absence,  was  demanded  by  the  Coramonsi 
and  ordered  by  the  Lords  in  Council.  By  an  ab- 
stract made  out  for  four  years,  the  insufficiency, 
and  even  the  evfl  tendency  of  the  measure,  was 
incontrovertibly  established.  In  1805,  ^  non« 
leside&ts  were  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  six ; 
in  1806,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir^ 
two;  in  1 807,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five;  and  in  1808,  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty ;  so  that  the  evil  was  not  only  extended^ 
but  legalized.  Parliament  were  thus  taught  not  to 
tr^  with  .the  fi^ii^  Qf  l^tleQ^n.    Jtf €».  .vJbK^. 
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ff  left  to  their  honour,  and  permitted  to  adjourft 
for  the  dull  and  dreary  months,  to  the  cheerful 
hum  of  men,  would  have  gladly  returned  to  theiir 
remote  parsonages,  and  there  put  up  with  a  thou" 
sand  inconveniences ;  now,  cramped  and  fettered 
with  unworthy  bonds,  discovered  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  situation,  the  uninhabitableness  of  the 
house,  its  disagreement  with  the  constitution  of  a 
beloved  wife,  its  unsuitableness  as  a  place  of  edu- 
cation for  a  young  family,  or  what  not ;  and  then, 
carrying  a  dispensation,  on  these  grounds,  in  their 
pockets,  paid  a  curate,  and  bade  good  bye  to  the 
living. 

VII.  Let  us  also  take  into  account  the  ex- 
pedience and  importance  of  keeping  up  the  race 
of  curates  and  lecturers.  Both  these  classes  of 
ecclesiastics  are  indispensable  in  large  towns ;  the 
curates  to  participate  in  severe  parochial  duties, 
and  the  lecturers  to  make  a  stand  in  derence  of  the 
Church,  against  able  dissenting  preachers,  and  to 
hold  together  such  hearers  as  will  flock  around  the 
pulpits  of  the  most  talented.  A  supply  of  these 
ought  ever  to  be  in  training ;  but  where  could  they 
find  entrance,  if  every  living  were  filled  with  its 
incumbent?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  our  pre- 
lates are  too  scrupulous,  in  rejecting  friendly  titles. 
While  one  avenue  to  orders  is  thus  shut  up,  and 
incumbents  are  too  indiscriminately  driven  to  their 
preftrments,  is  it  not  much  to  be  dreaded  that 
entfcieat  pnyvisioo  eb%U  be  wanting  for  the  com- 
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toon  exigencies  of  tbe  Established  Cburch;  that 
the  harvest  will  be  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
few.  Even  the  dignity  of  the  Church  requires  a 
plurality  of  ministers ;  and  while  every  paltry  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  three  or  four  priests,  genuflecting 
and  vobiscuming  at  the  altar,  to  delight  a  con- 
gregation of  Irish  paviors  and  Italian  orgafi- 
grinders ;  how  naked,  how  shabby,  how  niggardly 
^oes  it  appear,  to  behold  one  poor,  hectic,  et* 
hausted  curate,  reading  the  long  liturgy  in  a  sur- 
plice, and  fagging  through  a  sermon  in  a  gown ; 
and  that  before  an  audience,  all  above  keeping 
servants  of  all-work,  and  some  of  them  having 
five  or  six  shoulder-knotted  lacqueys,  to  wait  be- 
hind the  chairs  of  their  nobilities.  In  the  Jewish 
temple,  where  God  himself  appointed  the  courses, 
a  liberal  abundance  of  ministers  was  prepared  for 
every  office.  But  not  only  for  honour's  sake,  but 
us  matter  of  necessity  and  policy,  ought  k  large 
-supply  of  ministers  to  be  provided  for  every  dis- 
trict. Where  is  a  minister  to  obtain  assistance, 
when  he  is  suddenly  taken  ill?  where  is  an  aid  to 
be  found  for  the  often  infirmities  of  old  age? 
where  is  a  voice  to  be  found  when  a  hoarseness 
attacks  the  preacher  ?  and  how  is  an  faster  sacra- 
ment to  be  administered  to  three  hundred  commtf- 
Siicants  without  more  hands  than  one  ?  HoW,  but 
i>y  a  supply  of  spare  clergymen  in  the  neighbour- 
iitood;  and  th^i^e  will  not  his  found,  if  residence 
4)e  too  gehemlly.  eMforced.    In  maqy  )^al^'  of 
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England^  even  as  it  is,  the  dergy  are  too  scanty 
in  number.  A  respectable  minister,  attacked  whh 
unforeseen  illness,  will  scruple  to  supply  his  pulpit 
"with  some  low  -  ale-house  hack,  who  has  got  into 
orders  nobody  knows  how.  His  only  alternative 
is  to  shut  up  his  church ;  and  then  his  congregation 
will  file  off  in  separate  parties,  some  to  rob  the 
orchards,  some  to  soak  in  the  Wellington  Arms, 
or  the  Jolly  Butchers,  and  others  to  be  edified  in 
theZoar,  Ebenezer,  andBethesda. 

That  a  number  of  curates  would  be  displaced 
by  the  enforcement  of  residence  was,  in  fact,  an- 
ticipated; and  8000/.  were  voted,  in  a  committee 
of  supply,  towards  compensating  their  loss  of 
situation.  This  sum  were  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty ;  and 
every  curate  relieved  was  to  bring  a  proper  re- 
commendation from  his  bishop,  and  to  receive 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  income  of  which 
he  was  deprived*  Now  if  residence  were  uni- 
versally insisted  on,  with  a  severe  authority,  dis- 
placement, in  the  first  instance,  would  beultiniate 
diminution ;  the  loss  of  spare  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Church. 

VIII.  On  all  these  grounds  it  was  necessary 
that  a  dispensing  power  should  be  estaUiahed. 
But  in  what  hands  should  it  be  vested  ?  A  written 
law  i^  in  its  nature,  a  rigid,  inflexible  rule,  wbi^ 
knows  not  to  admit  distinctioiiB,  to  adjust  itself  ^ 
circumstances,  of  to  comply  with  ocmwMs.    L\i» 
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lui  engine  moved  by  steam,  it  will  contiime  work^ 
ing  on,  either  on  the  insensible  block  presented 
to  it,  or  on  tbe  U^ing  being  that  falls  in  its  waj. 
It  suits  not  those  more  delicate  articles  of  work- 
manship, whose  nice  springs  and  fibres  require 
being  adjusted  by  the  microscope.  To  legislate 
for  all  ^  varied  cases  of  non-residence,  would  be 
to  make  watches  by  machinery.  For  these  rea* 
BOOS,  the  BiH  entrusted  the  exempting  power,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  discretion  of  the  diocesan ; 
specifying  a  number  of  cases  in  which  licenses 
might  be  granted,  and  leaving  others,  not  enu^ 
merated,  to  his  private  judgment 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  difficulties  were 
presented ;  and  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  defence  of  the  Bill,  being  printed,  was  se- 
verely canvassed  by  the  demi-sectarian  party. 
They  contended,  that  the  Act  brought  back  some 
of  those  evils  which  the  Reformation  had  been 
effectual  in  remedying.  Prior  to'  that  event,  as 
the  Romish  clergy  looked  up  to  tlie  Pope  and  te 
general  councils  for  their  divinity,  rather  dian  t6 
the  Scriptures;  so,  as  their  oracles  in  judicial 
affairs,  they  relied  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  eode- 
stastics,  deeming  themselves  independent  ef  htf 
courts,  and  the  common  law  of  the  nahatL  Tbe 
Protestant  religion,  10  upholding  Scripture  ^b  fhe 
fountain  of  truth,  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  leacAl, 
for  doctrines,  the  coBunandments  of  meii;  and 
aubgected  the  clergy  said  \9itft0  Ae  same  judionl 
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aothority.  Thus  was  Christianity  preserved  from 
one  main  source  of  corruption;  while  public  peace 
was  secured,  by  the  amalgamation  of  its  ministers 
with  the  people.  And  the  clerical  body  themselves 
were  no  longer  deprived  of  that  equal  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  mass  of  the  community ;  no  longer 
degraded  by  that  servility,  and  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices, which  dependance  on  arbitrary  ecclesiastical 
superiors  had  fostered  in  the  Romish  clergy.  This 
Bill  was  censured,  as  bringing  back  all  the 
evils  complained  of,  as  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  and  as 
re-establishing  in  the '  state  a  distinct  anomalous 
body,  amenable  only  to  institutions  and  authorities 
of  their  own. 

But  may  it  not  be  suspected,  that  this  cavil 
is  nothing  less  than  a  covert  hit  against  the  Epis- 
copal dignity  and  distinction;  an  aim  at  transfer- 
ring the  official  controul  of  the  bishops  over  their 
dioceses,  into  lay  hands ;  till  a  bishop  shall  lose 
the  shadow  of  authority,  and  his  office  be  voted 
weless? 

It  was  further  urged,  however,  that  a  bishop, 
through  peculiarity  of  disposition,  or  error  of 
judgment,  may  exercise  his  discretionary  power 
with  too  great  lenience,  or  too  great  severity. 
He  may  be  indiscriminately — injudiciously  strict 
in  his  rules.  He  may  be  too  timid,  or  too  indo- 
lent, to  enforce  a  necessary  discipline.  What  is 
aUow^  in  one  diocese,    may  be  prohibited  in 
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another ;  what  is  conceded  by  a  man  in  the  tnolUa 
temporajandif  may  be  denied  in  a  moment  of  ir*^ 
ritation ;  and  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  may  become 
the  victims  of  caprice.  "  Discretion,  in  a  judge," 
said  Lord  Camden,  "  is  always  unknown;  often 
uncertain;  different  indifferent  men;  casual;  and 
dependent  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  passion." 
A  bishop  is  a  man ;  and  his  mind  may  be  open  to 
the  importunities  of  friendship.  Hence  may  he 
wave,  without  due  cause,  his  general  principles 
of  enforcement;  and  partiality  to  one,  is  injustice 
and  severity  to  the  rest  A  bishop,  it  is  urged, 
has  an  esprit  de  corps^  which  makes  him  more  sen* 
sible  to  the  rights  and  immunities,  than  alive  to  the 
duties,  of  men  of  his  own  profession ;  and  if  this 
be  allied  to  excess  of  good  temper  (a  quality  ami-^ 
able  in  private  life,  but  highly  mischievous  in  a 
judge),  or  with  those  evils  of  old  age,  averseness 
from  resistance  and  trouble,  and  inability  to 
combat  sedulousness  and  pertinacity  in  solicitors 
for  his  favour, — discipline  will  be  improperly  re- 
laxed. Thus  weajcly  yielding  to  the  comforts  of 
churchmen,  and  forgetting  the  welfare  of  the 
Church ;  loth  to  be  harsh  to  individuals,  yet  ge- 
nerally defeating  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  mi- 
nistry; a  bishop  may,  by  his  very  virtues,  ma- 
terially prejudice  the  cause  which  he  is  called  and 
consecrated  to  support ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
infidelity  is  visiting  our  cottages,  and  sectarism 
thinning  our  churches.     Quis  custodiet  ipsos  cus* 
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todea?  We  had  an  instance,  in  Bishop  Watam^ 
of  a  diocesan  who  neyer  resided ;  and  with'what 
good  grace  could  such  a  man  exercise  rigour,  in 
enforcing  the  residence  of  others  ? 

^  IX.  To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  an 
Episcopal  Churdi,  the  bishop  is  the  accredited 
and  regular  au&oritj ;  and  that  to  make  laymen 
judges  of  the  duties  of  ecclesiasties,  is  to  raise  up 
a  presbytery.  A  bishop  s  dispensations,  though 
liable  to  partialities  and  erroneous  judgment,  are 
audited  by  his  Majesty's  council;  and  thus  laymen 
possess,  as  far  as  they  ought  to  possess,  and,  per- 
haps, a- little  further,  the  last  tribunal  of  appeal. 
A  jury,  interpreting  an  imperative  law,  would 
make  too  few  distinctions,  and  withhold  induU 
gence  when  it  might  be  expedient.  Improper  ex- 
emptions are  not  likely  to  be  granted  to  an  extent 
which  should  render  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  formi- 
dable, useless,  or  justly  reprehensible.  Independ- 
ent of  &e  civil  body,  as  they  formerly  were,  they 
eannot  now  be ;  for  there  is  a  law  of  opinion,  be- 
fore which  both  bishops  and  incumbents  must  quail. 
And  ihen,  as  to  the  high  concern  pretended  for 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  they  are,  perhaps, 
better  contented  with  the  controul  of  their  dio- 
cesans, than  with  the  verdicts  of  a  jury,  or  any- lay 
interference.  Nor  can  dependence  on  the  bishop 
now,  elicit  that  ser^vility,  and  that  corrupt  prac- 
tice, which  was  found  serviceable  in  the  Romish 
Ghnreh. 
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It  may  be  adde4>  that  difipenMlioM  hextg 
usually  sought  by  the  holders  of  snail  livifigs, 
a  suit  at  law  might,  in  prospect,  dishearten  them, 
and,  if  tried,  reduqe  them  to  niin ;  whether  their 
opponent  were  an  opulent  bishop,  or  a  parish  with 
a  stock  purse.  Nothing  is,  certainly,  more  to  be 
deprecated,  than  that  Ae  evil  should  be  corrected 
through  mercenary  motives;  and  that  the  revennes 
of  the  Church  should,  by  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Qui  Tam  petty-fc^gers,  and 
common  informers. 

It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  both  under  the 
old  wd  the  new  Residence  Acts,  informers  would 
equally  prevail ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
new  system,  both  the  informer  and  pay  would  be 
secret.  A  futile  argument  and  a  base  calumny ; 
worthy  of  a  lukewam  friend,  and  of  a  churchmaa 
on  the  stepping  stone  to  dissent.  The  informants 
would  be  the  parishioners,  and  pay  would  not  be 
the  object 

X.  After  all,  instead  of  regulating  non-resi- 
denee,  either  by  hfif  or  Episcopal  discretion,  it 
would  be  a  much  wiser  [Jan  to  diminish  (he  ne- 
cessity and  the  pretences  for  it.  Build  good 
houses  on  the  chancellor's  livings;  augment  as 
many  of  the  smaller  benefices  as  possible,  from 
starvings  to  livings ;  and  let  the  dispensations  for 
pluralities,  and  the  allowance  of  non-residence, 
depend  more  on  the  actual  income,  than  on  the 
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old  nonsensical  valuations  in  the  Liber  Valorunii 
which  are  now  the  measure  of  nothing. 

XI.  Curates^  Act. — The  Residence  Act  fol- 
lowed an  Act  36  Geo.  III.  ch.  83  (1796,)  for  tb6 
Support  and  Maintenance  of  Curates  within  th6 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Admission  of  Person* 
in  Cures  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
with  respect  to  the  Avoidance  of  other  Benefices. 
Instead  of  the  minimum  of  20/.  and  the  maximum 
of  50/.  awarded  by  the  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
empowered  the  bishop  to  appoint  to  the  stipen* 
diary  curate  an  allowance  not  exceeding  ^^l.  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house^  &c*. 
or  15/.  in  lieu  of  the  house;  where  the  incum^ 
bent  does  not  reside.  The  bishop  possesses  povrer 
to  revoke  the  grant  of  the  house;  and  may  pre- 
scribe terms  to  be  observed  by  the  curate.  He 
may  grant  a  license  to  a  curate  who  is  actually 
employed,  although  no  nomination  has  been 
made.  Cures  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty, 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  benefices  pre- 
sentative ;  and  their  license  thereto  shall  resemble 
institution,  and  render  voidable  other  benefices  *. 
The  part  of  this  Act  chiefly  objected  to  was,  a 
power  vested'  in  the  bishop  to  revoke  the  licenses 
of  a  stipendiary  curate,  and  to  remove  him  sum- 
marily, and  without  process ;  subject,  indeed',  to 
an  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  to  be  determined 

*  Clergyman's  Aisistant,  Oxon.  1806. 
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also  in  a  summary  manner,— of  very  little  service 
to  the  curate.  Much  as  we  respect  the  bishops, 
and  wish  to  support  their  authority,  this  we  cannot  * 
but  think  a  stretch  of  power.  A  curate's  stipend 
is  his  livelihood ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  removed 
without  process,  or  without  knowing  why.  He  . 
ought  not  to  be  denied  a  right,  which  the  lowest 
menial  servant  can  claim ;  his  license  ought  to  be 
his  security,  and  the  bishop  the  guarantee  of  his 
license.  As  it  is,  he  is  at  the  mercy — the  caprice 
of  an  incumbent,  who  can  get  rid  of  him  without 
telling,  or  knowing  wherefore.  A  young  man 
goes,  on  the  strength  of  his  license,  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  furnishes  a  house,  forms  a 
school,  marries  a  wife,  and  establishes  friendships 
and  connections.  In  a  moment,  when  he  dreams 
not  of  change,  the  whole  is  broken  up ;  and,  per- 
haps, without  guessing  at  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
missal, he  is  turned  adrift,  with  his  infant  family, 
to  seek  his  bread  in  the  wide  world ;  with  a  stigma, 
a  vague  suspicion  affixed  to  his  character,  which 
he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  removing,  because 
'  he  knows  not  whereof  he  is  accused  *. 

XII.  It  may  be  urged,  that  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  a  curate  'besides  tangi- 
ble immorality,  or  heterodox  doctrine;  which, 
though  valid,  cannot  well  be  stated.  Opposition 
in  sentiment  to  his  principal,  or  the  blowing  up  of 

*  See  Cui«te*a  Appeal^-OJatcbaoL 
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partfjr  tpirit  in  a  punish,  or  preachii^  away  the 
coogtegation,  is  asramed  to  be  sufficient  to  d^mve 
a  stipendiary  assistant  of  the  protecloqa  of  his 
license.  *  No  doubt,  diese  are  serious  evils,  and  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  or  desirable,  that  all  the 
politics  of  a  country  town  should  be  inflamedi  or 
tiie  whole  story  of  Eyangelism  versus  Orthodoxy, 
brought  ever  and  anon  upon  the  carpet,  when  a 
minister  is  about  to  be  removed.  Still  it  seems 
oppressive,  that  no  provision,  no  consideration  is 
allowed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  curate  suddenly  and 
summarily  dismissed.  We  pre^suppose,  that  there 
is  no  positive  immorality ;  and  as  to  the  shades  of 
teaching,  the  principal  should  look  about  him  in 
the  6rst  instance.  In  such  cases,  the  bishop  leans 
to  the  incumbent,  and  the  archbishop  to  the  bishop ; 
so  that  unless  Evangelism  (where  that  is  the  ground 
of  dismissal)  be  made  an  entire  bar  to  orders,  a 
curate,  once  admitted,  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church,  may  complain,  that,  under  such 
treatment  he  is  hardly  dealt  with. 

XIII.  In  1813,  the  Curates' Act  was  amended 
by  a  new  Curates'  Bill,  53  Geo.  HI.  c.  149,  for 
providing  competent  Salaries  to  licensed  Assistants, 
where  the  Incumbent  is  not  resident,  and  the 
Living  admits  of  the  increased  Charge.  By  the 
£E>rmer  Act,  the  bishop  ecmld  allow  75/.  per  siui. 
with  the  use  of  the  parsonage-house,  or  an  allow- 
^ce.  This  Bill  permitted  that  sum  to  be  in-  * 
^^I'Cdsed,  where  the  V9km  (^  the  living  exceeds 
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4aoL  to  the  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole;  but  pre^ 
vented  any  curate  firom  having  a  stipend  assigned 
to  hint  exqeeding  250/.  per  ann* 

XIV.  Here  it  was  objected,  that  the  discretion- 
ary power,  as  to  the  minimum,  ought  not  to  have 
been  .vested  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  but  the 
assignment  of  an  unalterable  scale  would  have  left 
many  cases  of  hardship,  in  regard  to  incumbents 
with  large  families,  or  in  bad  health }  and  if  a 
discretionary  power  was  advisable,  where  oould  it 
be  better  fixed  ?  The  Episcopal  is  the  regular  ao^ 
thority  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  immo^ 
derate  jealousy  and  curtailment  tends  to  reduce  it 
to  a  non-entity. 

A  more  plausible  objection  to  this  Bill  was  its 
assignment  of  stipends  to  curates,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  living,  and  not  to  the  duty  per** 
formed.  In  consequence  of  the  pious  spoliations 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  local  changes  in 
difierent  parishes,  the  income  and  the  population 
have  not  increased  or  dwindled  together;  the 
richest  cures  are  often  the  least  laborious;  while 
the  intense  labour  of  a  town-parish  may  be  very 
inadequately  remunerated.  Here,  then,*  you  pay 
the  curate  of  Winwick  largely,  for  doing  nothing; 
and  the  neighbouring  curate  of  Warrington 
meanly,  for  taking  infinite  trouble.  This  is  a 
defect  which  cannot  easily  be  remedied.  The 
curates  are  paid  as  the  incumbents  are.    The  ano- 
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malous  cases  will' be  few ;  but  the  mass  would  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  regulation. 

There  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this,  and 
all  Bills  for  improving  the  stipends  of  ecclesias- 
tical assistants, — their  tendency  to  degrade  the 
Church;  but  this  we  have  considered  under  a 
former  head. 

All  the  various  Acts,  concerning  residence 
and  curates,  were  consolidated  by  the  Act  57 
Geo.  III.  cap.  90,  1817;  which,  after  recapitu- 
lating the  parts  still  to  be  enforced,  sets  forth, 
that  stipends  to  curates  of  incumbents,  instituted 
before  1813,  shall  follow  the  fixed  rate  of  75/. 
and  15/.  in  lieu  of  the  house;  but,  that  in  bene- 
fices, wherein  the  incumbent  was  instituted  after 
July  1813,  the  nynimum  shall  be  80/.  per  ann.  or 
the  whole  income,  if  the  gross  value  be  less  than 
8a/.;  but  if  the  population  amounts  to  three 
hundred  souls,  the  80/.  shall  be  raised  to  100/.; 
1 20/.  if  five  hundred  souls ;  150/.  if  one  thousand 
souls.  But  if  the  value  of  the  living,  after  all 
deductions,  be  400/.  then  the  salary  of  100/.  is  to 
be  assigned  without  regard  to  the  population ; 
which  may,  however,  be  increased  when  the  po- 
pulation exceeds  five  hundred.  A  discretionary 
remission  of  these  rules  is,  however,  granted  in 
cases  of  age,  sickness,  or  extreme  hardship.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  curates  serving  two  benefices, 
interchangeably  with  the  incumbent;  and  for  those 
serving  three  churches,  which  must  not  be  distant 
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more  than  four  miles  from  each  other ;  and  that 
the  fag  shall  not  travel  more  than  sixteen  miles  on 
one  Sunday.  Provision  is  also  made  for  reducing 
the  stipend  by  30A  where  the  curate  serves  two 
parishes.  Private  agreements  for  salaries  to 
curates,  Contrary  to  this  Act,  are  void.  Where 
the  whole  income  of  the  living  goes  to  the  curate^ 
he  shall  be  liable  for  all  legal  charges  and  out- 
goings ;  and  the  bishop  may  assign  one  fourth  to 
the  rector,  for  repairs  of  the  house  and  chancel. 
The  curate  of  the  non-resident  above  four  months 
in  the  year,  must  reside  in  the  parsonage-house, 
and  be  subject  to  rates  and  ass^sments ;  but  the 
bishop  may  dispossess  the  curate,  after  three 
months'  notice.  The  curate  is  also  ta  quit,  after 
pne  month's  institution  of  a  new  incumbent  These 
two  enactments  bear  severely  on  the  curate,  who 
may  have  laid  out  his  little  all,  in  rendering  the 
parsonage  comfortable;  and  who  may  be  thus 
summarily  turned  adrift,  without  any  compensation 
for  his  expenditure.  Another  hardship  on  the 
curate  consists  in  the  obligation  not  to  leave  his 
curacy  without  giving  three  months'  notice,  under 
the  enormous  penalty  of  six  months'  stipend. 
Then  comes  a  repetition  of  the  severe  enactment 
relative  to  the  revocation  of  a  license  by  the  bishop ; 
summarily,  and  without  process.  Donatives^  per- 
petual curacies,  and  parochial  chapelries,  come 
under  the  denomination  of  benefices;  aqd  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop  is  to  ex- 

VOL.*  IV.  8 
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tend,  in  regard  to  licenseGr,  to  peculislrs^  and  places 
exempt  The  jurisdiction  given  to  the  bishop,  by 
the  Act,  precludes  all  other  jurisdiction ;  saving 
only  hi^  Majesty's  prerogative.  Penalties  are  to 
be  recovered  by  monition  and  sequestration.  The 
Act  extends  not  to  Ireland.  A  curate,  by  this 
Act,  must  reside,  except  in  particular  cases,  on  all 
benefices  of  the  value  of  300/.  per  ann.  having  a 
population  of  three  hundred  souls ;  and  on  sill, 
whatever  be  their  value,  having  a  thousand  souls 
in  population.  Where  the  duty  is  not  sufficiently 
performed,  the  bishop  may  either  require  a  curate 
to  be  appointed,  or  appoint  one  himself;  fixing  a 
salary,  and  enforcing  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  conformably  with  the  law. 

XV.  The  license  of  a  curate  had  been  hitherto 
considered  as  his  protection  and  security,  even 
under  the  death  of  the  incumbent;  unless  the  suc- 
cessor should  choose  to  undertake  the  whole  duty. 
Doctors  Swabey  and  Adams,  however,  (A.D.  1 808) 
delivered  it  as  their  opinion,  diat  every  license 
ceases  on  the  death  of  the  nominating  incumbent; 
and  that  the  succeeding  rector  or  vicar  may  nomi- 
nate any  other  clergyman  to  the  cure,  and  claim  a 
license  from  the  bishop.  But  this  has  never  been 
tried  in  court;  and  the  opinion  of  counsel  ia^ 
happily;  not  law.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished, 
fbr  the  sake  of  these  lowest  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yzxA^  that  other  D.  C.  L.'s  may  hold  a  different 
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opinion ;  a  thing  so  common  among  doctors,  lliat 
it  may  be  styled  Doctors'  Commons. 

NoTK — ^*<At  our  last  periodical  meeting,"  says  his 
LordBhip,  the  Bishop  ci  Loiidon,  ^*  I  had  to  call  your  at-* 
teution  to  the  alterations  which  bad  been  made,  by  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  in  that  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  realm, 
which  relates  to  the  <  Residence  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Main- 
tenance of  stipendiary  Curates.'  The  Act  which  consolidated 
and  amended  the  several  laws  which  had  been  passed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  on  this  important  branch  of  ecclesiastical  disci* 
pline^  has  now  been  in  action  about  five  years,  and  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  productive  of  material  benefit ;  whilst 
the  temporary  alarm,  excited  by  some  of  its  enactments,  has 
proved  altogether  groundless.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
test  of  every  legislative  measure.  The  fitness  of  laws  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  mere  inspection  of  the  letter,  without 
constant  regard,  as  well  to  the  nature  and  end,  as  to  the 
general  condition  and  temper,  of  the  society  which  they  are 
designed  to  regulate.  This  observation,  of  singular  use  in 
appreciating  our  great  constitutional  laws,  and  our  criminal 
and  civil  code,  may  be  applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to  this 
particular  law;  designed  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  admini- 
stration of  Church  discipline.  Considered  abstractedly  from 
practice,  it  may  perhaps  appear  £siulty.  The  powers,  which 
it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  may  be  thought  insuffi- 
cient in  some  respects  and  excessive  in  others.  Yet  I  doubt, 
whether  a  nearer  approach  to  theoretic  perfection  would  be  at- 
tended with  corresponding  advantages  in  point  of  fact.  Many 
causes  concur,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restrain  the  diocesan  firom 
the  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority,  and  on  the  other  to  dispose 
the  clergy  to  obedience ;  and  thus  the  great  ends  of  all  go- 
vernment are  tacitly  obtained  by  a  compromise,  with  no  less 
effect,  I  believe,  and  with  greater  convenience  to  the  parties 
concerned,  than^by  exact  precision  in  the  framing  of  laws,  an^ 
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rigid  strictness  in  their  execution.  The  most  important  duties 
of  a  clerg3naE)any — the  effective  and  adequate  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  functions^ — can  never  be  enforced  by  compulsion. 
Their  efficiency  depends  on  the  temper  and  manner  in  which 
diey  are  performed;  and  they  derive  their  force,  as  well  as 
their  grace,  from  that  liberal  spirit  of  piety,  which  takes  the 
direction  of  its  movements  from  the  rules  of  law,  and  the 
measure  of  its  exertions  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty." 


The  materials  of  the  consolidating  statute  (57  Geo.  III. 
c.  99,)  consisted  of  three  great  divisions.  Of  that  relating  to 
curates,  an  abstract  has  been  given  above.  Hie  next  head 
restricted  clergymen  from  farming  beyond  eighty  acres,  or 
trading  beyond  the  keeping  of  a  school,  and  the  occupation 
of  a  glebe  or  home  farm.  And  it  is  right,  on  more  accounts 
than  one,  that  the  system  of  forming  ministers  should  be 
strictly  regulated.  Its  tendency  is  to  seculariase  the  clergy ; 
to  expose  them  to  the  temptations  of  lucre ;  to  bring  a  mini* 
ster  among  his  parishioners  in  the  character  of  a  haggler, 
perhaps  a  frequenter  of  fairs  and  markets.  While  it  thus  re- 
moves the  aspect  of  a  spirit  of  holiness,  elevated  above  the 
traffic  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  it  withdraws  the  man  of 
God  and  the  preceptor,  from  his  theological  and  intellectual 
studies,  and  brings  him  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  hinds  he  is 
called  to  refine  and  to  enlighten.  **  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  glorieth  in  the  goad  ?  He  giveth 
his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine 
fodder/' — ^Ecdes.  xxxvi.  25,  36. 

Lastly,  this  comprehensive  statute  inflicted  certain  penal* 
ties  upon  non-residents,  in  proportion  to  the  periods  of  their 
absence ;  the  same  as  the  Act  43  Geo.  III.  But,  in  order  to 
avert  or  diminish  vexatious  and  quibbling  prosecutions,  it 
poktt  out  some  cases  in  which  a  residence  in  houses,  not 
flrictlyptrsonage^houses,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  residence 
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to  exonerate  the  incumbent  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act;  ad- 
nutting  of  a  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  church  or 
chapel,  where  there  is  no  suitable  house,  and  where  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  months  in  the  year  is  performed.  It  states,  in 
detail,  the  various  persons  who,  from  their  offices  or  situations, 
are  exempt  from  these  penalties ;  being,  principally,  Cathedral 
and  university  clergy,  and  officiating  chaplains  of  diiferent 
descripdons ;  but  it  deprives  every  clergyman  of  the  benefit 
of  exemption,  who  does  not  keep  the  house  of  residence  in 
repair. 

The  Act  prescribes  the  mode  and  circumstances,  under 
which  the  bishop  is  authorised  to  grant  licenses  for  non-resi- 
dence ;  and  superadds  a  discretionary  power  in  the  bishop  to 
.grant  licenses  in  cases  not  enumerated,  and  to  assign  salaries 
to  curates ;.  regard  being  had  to  the  value  of  the  living,  and  to 
other  circumstances.  It  next -prescribes  the  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings, by  which  licenses  are  to  be  applied  for  and  granted; 
together  with  the  subsequent  duties  to  be  performed. 

Every  application  for  license  for  non-residence  must  state, 
whether  the  party  applying  for  it,  intends  to  perform  the  duty 
himself;  and  if  he  does,  where,  and  at  what  distance,  he  in- 
tends to  reside ;  or,  if  he  intends  to  employ  a  curate,  he  must 
state  the  proposed  salary,  with  the  intentions  of  the  curate  as 
to  residence  in  the  parish :  or,  if  not,  as  to  the  place  and  dis- 
tance of  his  proposed  residence.  Whether  he  serves  any  other 
parish,  as  curate  or  incumbent,  or  has  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, must  also  be  stated ;  and  such  application  must  also 
set  forth  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  benefice,  in  respect  of 
which  the  license  for  non-residence  is  sought. 

The  profits  of  the  benefices  of  non-residents,  not  obeying 
the  bishop's  monition  to  reside,  are  liable  to  sequestration ;  to 
be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  benefice  or  parsonage-house^  or  the 
augmentation  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  The  Act  then  directs, 
jupon  pain  of  a  certain  forfeiture,  those  who  are  non-resident 
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by  exemption,  to  make  an  annual  notification,  containing  the 
caufe  of  it»  with  certain  other  particuhun ;  and  then  details 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  biahop  may  enforce  the  reaidenoep 
or  punish  the  non*residence  of  unlicensed  non-residents.  And, 
to  obviate  the  pretence  of  the  house  being  in  the  occupation 
of  others,  all  agreements  for  letting  it  are  declared  to  be  void; 
and  the  oocupi^,  holding  it  over  the  time  i^pointed  for  the 
return  of  the  incumbent,  is  subjected  to  a  daily  penalty ;  but 
the  incumbent  is  exempted  from  penalties  during  the  tenant's 
occij^tion.  Hie  statute  then  restricts  the  amount  <^penalties, 
to  be  recovmed  under  it,  to  the  period  of  a  year, — to  preserve 
the  clergy  from  the  harpies  of  the  law;  it  directs  that  notice 
of  a  suit  shall  be  given,  by  the  informer,  to  the  bishop ;  and 
enjoins  that  the  penalty  shall  be  reooyeredby  sequestration, 
andnotbyairest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BIBL£     SOCIETY,     AKD     PEAYEft    BOOK    AUf'B 
HOMILY   SOCIETY.  ^ 


COtltttttHf 

I.  Introductofy  Remarks  on  the  Duty  of  dktrffnUi$ig 
Bibles. — 'IL  History  of  Translatiom  of  the  BiUe. — 
III/  AiUiged  lAmitation  if  the  Powers  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — IV,  Origin  of 
the  Bible  Society. — ^V.  Its  Principle  of  Simplicity  and 
Comprehension, — ^VI.  Remarks  on  pving  the  Bible 
toithout  Note  or  Coniment.~Yll.  Bibles  in  Eastern 
Languages. — ^VIII.  Extension  of  the  Society. — ^IX 
Mr.  Twining*s  Objections. — X.  Auxiliary  Sodetses. 
—XL  Further  Progress.— XII.  Expenses.— Xlll.  Pa- 
pal  Alarms  and  BuUs.—XlV.  Catholic  Bible^.^XV. 
Strictures  on  Bible  Societies. — ^XVI.  Extravagti^ 
Speeches.  — XVII.  Bliberality.  —  XYIIl.  Unworthy 
Arts  to  obtain  Contributors. — XIX.  On  the  Necessity 
for  illustrating  Scripture. — ^XX.  Naval  and  Military 
Bible  Society.— XXI.  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  So- 
ciety.— XXII.  Vanfittarfs  Answer  to  Herbert  MarsL 
— ^XXIII.  Operation  of  the  Society. 

I.  1  HE  highest  exertion  of  Christian  charity  i$ 
that  lyhich  respects  the  souls  of  men.  Temporal 
interests  .are  important,  but  siibprdinate ;  and  it 
wiU  KHHi  b$  41  Q^e;  whetl^^i^  d^r^^  ]^is  oiyr 
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abort  pilgrimage,  we  have  been  dad  in  rags  or  in 
purple, — wbetber  we  bave  fared  sumptuously,  or 
desired  to  be  fed  on  crumbs.  But  he  is  the  best 
benefactor,  who  diffuses  divine  truth  throughout 
the  world.  He  who  communicjEttes  to  the  mind  pf 
an  ignorant  brother,  the  influence  of  our  most 
holy  religion,  invests  him  in  the  possession  of  that 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
him. 

Hence  the  duty  and  importance  of  distributing 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  are  one  grand  means 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind.  ^*  AU 
scripture,*'  we  know,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  and  for  in* 
struction  in  righteousness.''  God,  having  made  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  directed  it  to  be  generally 
studied :  ^^  Thou  shalt  write  these  my  laws  upon 
thy  handt  and  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thy  eyes ;  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  to  thy  children,  and  talk  of 
them,  in  the  house  and  in  the  way."  The  Jews 
literally  complied  with  this  injunction.  No  book 
was  so  often  transcribed,  or  so  widely  circulated, 
as  the  law  of  Moses.  Wherever  there  were  Jews, 
there  was  a  syni^ogue;  and  wherever  there  was 
a  synagogue,  there  was,  at  least,  one  copy  of  the 
law.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  were 
Jews  in  every  city  under  heaven :  and  Moses  was 
Tead  in  every  city.  Tha.t  difiusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  God  enjoined  unlder  the  old  dispen^ 
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sation,  must  be  so  much  the  more  intended  under 
the  Gospel,  as  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  more 
valuable  in  its  announcements,  and  more  extensive 
in  its  application.  God,  having  provided  the  in- 
struments of  religious  instruction,  has  imposed  on 
man  the  duty  of  employing  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  who  commanded  his  Apostles  to 
preach,  or  expound,  the  Gospel  to  all  nations, 
must  needs  have  intended  their  text  book,  the 
written  Gospel  itself,  to  accompany  them.  And 
this  duty  is  more  imperative  in  modem  times, 
when  the  communication  between  countries,  and 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  general  difiu- 
sion  of  intelligence  and  education,  have  rendered 
it  the  more  easy.  That  which  was  done,  miracu- 
lously, with  respect  to  the  oral  circulation  of  the 
Gospel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  can  be  now' 
humbly  imitated  in  regard  to  its  written  circula- 
tion. A  Christian  ministry,  besides  being  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  those  functions,  which 
they  alone,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  can  per- 
form, step  in  to  follow  up  these  preliminary  in- 
structions,— to  explain  what  is  difficult,  and  en- 
force what  is  plain.  It  is  written,  '^  how  shall 
they  believe,  unless  they  hear ;  and  how  can  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?"  but  what  advantages 
has  the  preacher,  who  carries  his  book  of  elements 
in  his  hand,  or  sends  it  before  him,  like  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness, — "  A  voice  crying, 
prepare  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.** 
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Philip  found  his  way  pioneered  to  the  heart  of  the 
Ethiopian,  who  was  reading  in  his  chariot  a  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preacher 
being  a  fallible,  and  sometimes  a  designing  being, 
might  with  a  garbled  Scripture  support  erroneous 
opinions,  and  deliver  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  He  might,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  or  the  Papists  of  modem  times,  make  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect,  through  his  tradi- 
tions. But  when  the  Scriptures  are  generally  cir- 
culated, every  man  has  in  his  own  possession  the 
key  of  knowledge ;  and,  however  incompetent  he 
may  be  to  expound,  without  aid,  the  written 
word,  for  himself,  he  can  judge  whether  the 
oracles  of  truth  are  fairly  unfolded ;  whether  the 
WHOLE  counsel  of  God  is  made  known  to  him. 

11.  We  are  assured  by  Chrysostom,  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  found  in  the  Syrian, 
Indian,  Persian,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Scythian, 
and  Samaritan  characters;  and  from  that  time, 
various  countries,  as  they  have  been  converted, 
have  received  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongues.  The  first  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  was  that  published  by  the 
venerable  Bede,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century ;  which  was  followed  by  Wickliffe  s,  Tin- 
dal's,  and  other  English  Bibles.  The  British 
Islands  have  long  had  Bibles  in  Welsh,  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx;  and  the  wants  Qf  our  Indian 
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possessions  procured  translations,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  into  the  Malay  and  Ma- 
labar, the  Tamul  and  Telinga  tongues.  Careyi  a 
Baptist  Missionary,  at  a  later  period,  translated 
the  Bible  into  Bengalee. 

Nor  was  the  Bible  rendered  into  these  differ- 
ent languages,  only  for  the  use  of  the  preachers, 
or  of  the  rich  and  learned.  It  was  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  people ;  and  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  acting 
on  that  principle,  led  the  way  in  distributing  them 
among  the  poor  and  the  young ;  while  it  awakened 
the  sympathies  of  Christians  to  the  wants  of  the 
multitude  in  foreign  lands. 

III.  In  the  year  1799,  the  notice  of  this  So* 
ciety  was  attracted  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  Wales;  and  ten  thousand  Welsh 
Bibles,  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  Pray£r-books, 
were  accordingly  circulated  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. This  liberal  grant,  however,  proving  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  people,  an  inde- 
pendent society  was  formed,  for  the  more  general 
dispersion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  urged,  that 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
having  miscellaneous  objects  in  view,  was  unable 
to  exert  a  competent  force  in  this  particular  di- 
rection; which  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  an  undivided  aim,  in  a  world  whose  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  nine  hundred  millions.  ^  Be- 
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sides,  that  society,  being  composed  exclusively 
of  churchmen,  and  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge only  as  connected  with  the  Establishment, 
must  necessarily  be  more  limited,  as  to  its  mem- 
bers, its  means,  and  its  powers,  than  ah  associ- 
ation would  be,  established  on  a  broader  basis, 
and  contemplating  Christianity  in  that  general 
view,  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  descriptions  of 
Christians  might  unite.  Such  an  union,  it  was 
further  contended,  would  mitigate  the  animosities 
betwixt  different  denominations, — would  draw 
them  together  with  a  common  tie;  and,  if  they 
could  not  cease  to  differ,  would  induce  them  to 
differ  with  love. 

IV.  On  these  principles  was  founded  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  had  this  institution  been 
wholly  foreign,  and  not  British,  it  would  have 
been  hailed  and  supported  with  greater  unanimity*. 
The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  competent  to  supply  the  home  demand ;  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  had  their  domestic 
labours  been  left  undisturbed  by  an  institution 
bearing  the  aspect  of  a  proselytizing  enemy.  The 
support  given  by  the  Church  to  the  Naval  and 
Military  Establishment,  amply  shows,  that  it  would 


*  Hug  18  allowed  by  some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society.  See  Basil  Woodd's  Sermon,  at  Aylesbmy; 
Appendix. 
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have  concurred  with  the  general  Bible  Society, 
had  the  object  been  simply  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  all  languages  of  the  earth,  in 
which  they  are  not  already  published. 

To  this  there  could  have  been  no  objection, 
had  it  been  conducted  without  speechifying. 
Churchmen,  considering  the  vast  field  of  the 
world,  and  the  little  way  a  society,  with  miscel* 
laneous  objects  and  disproportioned  means,  could 
go  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  nine 
hundred  millions  of  immortal  souls, — would  almost 
unanimously  have  rejoiced  in  so  extensive  a  scheme 
of  good,  and  lent  their  countenance  and  aid  in 
distributing  the  oracles  of  truth,  for  the  con* 
version  of  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics; 
and  bringing  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  into 
the  heritage  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ*. 

*  <<  It  is  impossible,  in  truth,  to  contemplate  the  jet  small 
space  occupied  by  Christianity  on  the  map  of  the  earth ;  or 
to  consider  the  horrid  idolatries  and  superstitions  in  which 
so  many  countries  are  plunged ;  to  look  at  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  the  Gospel;  to  behold  in  Pekin  nine  thousand  infants  an- 
nually exposed  to  death ;  in  Bengal,  in  one  district!,  seventy 
widows  immolating  themselves,  in  one  year,  on  the  funeral 
pile,  and  leaving  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  orphans;  at 
Juggernaut  multitudes  flinging  themselves  before  the  car  of 
the  idol,  to  be  trodden  to  death  as  willing  victims ;  and  through- 
out Hindostan,  many  miserable  creatures  vainly  seddng 
eternal  life,  by  suspending  their  bodies  on  iron  hooks,  falling 
from  a  height  on  spikes,  living  on  a  bed  of  sharp  points,  or 
bidding  themselves  before  fierce  fires ;  it  ia  in^ssible,  I  say, 
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V.  At  the  first  public  meeting,  March  7, 1 804, 
three  secretaries  were  appointed :  Mr.  Pratt,  for 
the  interests  of  (be  Established  Church ;  Mr.  J. 
Owen,  for  that  of  the  dissenters ;  and  Mr.  Stein- 
kopff,  for  foreign  aflPairs.  Having  thus  aped  Go- 
vernment in  the  Secretary  of  State's  department, 

to  contemplate  these  horrors,  without  bidding  Gpd  speed  to 
every  attempt  at  mitigating  them,  by  dispelling  the  darkness 
in  which  they  originate. 

<<  And  when  we  consider  what  were  the  spiritual  wants 
of  various  Christian  countries,  prior  to  1804,  which  other  so- 
cieties were  slow  in  supplying,  and  could  not  efficiently  sup- 
ply ;  when  we  remember,  that  in  Iceland,  a  Bi|;>le  was  not  to 
be  had  for  money ;  in  Germany,  South  America,  many  parts 
of  North  America,  Persia,  ICeylon,  the  wants  were  very 
great ;  that  in  Ireland,  in  the  south,  not  one  third  of  the 
Protestant  families  hadi  Bibles ;  that  in  Jersey,  a  Bible  was 
not  to  be  procured  in  the  island ;  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Gaelic  was  spoken,  not  one  in  forty  had  a  Bible;  and  that  in 
Wales,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  speaking 
the  Aboriginal  language,  no  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  for  thirty  years,  previous  to  1793;**  we  may  admit, 
that,  so  far  as  respected  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  every 
where  but  in  England,  the  Church  of  England  Society  ought 
to  have  rejoiced  in  the  rise  of  such  an  auxiliary. 

Now  the  Bible  Society  proposed  the  correction  of  diese 
evils,  in  various  ways ;  first,  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  kindred  associations  throughout  the  world ;  secondly,  by 
printing  the  Scriptures  in  different  languages;  thirdly,  by  the 
circulation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  and  fourthly,  in  sup- 
plying sums  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  all  these  objects. 
— Short  Account  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  Owen's  History  of 
the  Bible  Society. 
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and  displayed  on  their  seven  hillooks,  tiieir  sis- 
piriags  after  the  empire  of  the  world,  they  showed 
what  influence  they  were  willing  to  give  to  the* 
Established  Church,  by  the  formation  of  a  coin^ 
mittee  of  thirty-six  laymen,  six  of  whom  were 
foreigners;  and  an  equal  proportion  of  church-, 
men  and  dissenters :  so  that  twenty-one  foreigners 
and  dissenters  can  out-vote  the  members  of  the 
Establishment, — a  most  dangerous  engine,  both 
in  a  political  and  religious  view.  LordTeign- 
mouth  was  elected  president  of  an  institution 
which  proposed  to  spread  its  patronage  from  shore 
to  shore ;  and  a  prospectus,  embracing  both  the 
object  and  principles  of  the  society,  was  laid 
before  the  public.  Its  object  was  stated  to  be  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment,  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  and 
the  printing  of  them  in  foreign  languages.  Its 
principle,  deduced  from  its  object,  was  compre- 
hension ;  and  the  sum  of  the  matter  was  in- 
viting the  concurrence  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians. 

VI.  On  the  boasted  circulation  without  note 
or  comment,  some  passing  remarks  may  be  offered. 
That  this  can  preserve  an  heterogeneous  body  of 
men  from*  squabbling  with  one  another,  can  rea- 
dily be  conceived.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious 
what  advantage  accrues  to  the  poor  from  obtaining 
a  Bibl^,.  without  a  comment,  which  a  comment  is 
requisite  to  explain.     If  it  will  instantly  receive  a 
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comment  from  the  ignorant  mind  or  enthusiastic 
fancy  of  the  reader,  or  perhaps  from  the  weak  or 
warped  judgment  of  an  illiterate  or  heretical 
teacher,  why  should  it  not  be  circulated  with  a 
rational  and  approved  comment,  which  should 
preclude  error,  and  give  stability  and  consistency 
of  principle,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

"  The  Apostles,"  says  Mr.  Nolan,  "  first 
planted  the  church,  by  preaching  and  catechizing, 
and  then  supplied  a  Bible;  the  modem  society  is 
to  make  the  Bible  the  means  of  forming  the 
church,  and  cares  not  whether  that  church  shall 
assume  the  form  of  correct  Christianity*."  It 
broad-casts  the  grain  ere  the  soil  is  prepared ;  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse ;  and  even  sends  books 
to  savage  countries,  before  it  has  found  readers, 
or  made  understanders.  The  power  of  the  Bible 
to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  is  undisputed ; 
but  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  perverseness  of 
the  human  understanding.  These  enthusiastic 
distributors  act  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  those 
who  wrest  Scripture  to  their  own  destruction;  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  of  a  Bible-mad  body  of 
men,  *'  who  put  their  sovereign  to  death,  and 
brought  an  example  of  a  king  with  a  hard  name 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  f ;"  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  a  more  distinguished  personage,  who  can 

•  See  Nolan,  p.  7.    Norrifl  on  the  Bible  Society, 
t  See  Ellis'B  Lettm,  1834. 
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clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  cite 
Scripture  to  suit  his  purpose;  seeing,  in  the  ele- 
gant language  of  a  Cambridge  University  preacher, 
"  he  was  up  to  that'' 

"  O,  but  we  must  add  no  comments,  lest  we 
destroy  unanimity.".  But  churchmen  ought  to 
consider,  that  this  boasted  unanimity  will  rest  with 
the  society  alone;  for,  as  to  the  people,  the  plan 
will  only  tend  to  multiply  sects  and  differences; 
the  greatest  evil  under  which  the  Church  laboun 
— the  very  reverse  of  unanimity. 

There  is  much  froth  in  the  lauded  liberality  of 
those  churchmen,  who  link  themselves  in  union 
with  dissenters.  While  the  great  body  of  the 
Church  get  nothing  but  abuse,  these  coadjutors 
themselves  will  be  circumvented  in  the  end,  and 
outwitted  by  their  dissenting  helpmates.  The  re- 
spectability of  dissent  is  recognized;  the  way  to 
dissent  is  smoothed ;  the  evil  of  schism  is  melted 
away  to  nothing,  and  fresh  wounds  are  inflicted 
on  a  bleeding  Church.  Controversy  is  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  it  becomes  a  house  divided 
against  itself;  and  all  this,  for  what?  truly,  that 
one  little  part  of  it  may  live  more  amicably  with 
dissenters.  And  the  great  body  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  are  hooted  as  illiberal,  because  they  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own;  not  because  they  refuse 
to  give  the  Bible,  but  because  they  will  have  their 
own  way  of  giving  it. 

O  blessed  state  of  peace  and  unanimity !  Run- 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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tiiDg  mad  upon  the  advantages  of  uniting  with 
di6«enter8>  we  forget  the  mischief  and  misery  of 
disunion  among  ourselves.  The  dissenters,  how« 
ever,  know  this  well;  and  know,  too,-  how  to 
reap  their  own  advantage  from  it.  Thej  have 
pladed  a  brilliant  vision  before  us ;  and  while  we 
are  dancing  after  it,  they  are  working  their  own 
ends.  While  they  talk  of  simplicity,  compre- 
hensiKMi,  unanimity,  and  die  Bible,  may  not  their 
real  object  be  to  consolidate  the  dissentmg  in- 
terest, and  to  strengthen  it  by  a  party  from  the 
Church  r 

This  new  principle  of  unity  is  altogether  dif- 
fei^nt  from  that  proposed  by  the  Bible  itself. 
The  Church  which  our  Lord  foun(fed  was  to  be 
"  wie  hodyi^  but  that  one  body  was  to  have  "  one 
faith*;"  neither  was  tibere  to  be  any  schism  in 
that  body  '\.  But  this  new  plan  of  unity,  com- 
bines all  diversities  of  faidis,  and  deems  schism 
no'  ground  for  exclusion. 

<'St.  Paul,''  saith  Bishop  Latimer,  ''  hatk 
Baid,  ^  Be  of  one  mynde;'  but  he  addeth,  ^ac- 
cording to  Jesus  Christ,'  that  is,  according  to 
God's  word;  therefore,  St.  Hilary  had  a  pretty 
saying,  *  It  is  a  goodly  word,  peace, — and  a  fair 
thing,  unity ;  but  peace  ought  not  to  be  redeemed 
by  loss  of  truth.' J" 

*  Ephe6.iv.  4,  5.  '  %  Senium  onMAttv. 

t  1  Cor.  xiL  95.  \ 

I 
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IiQt  the  Church  then,  at  least,  secure,  by  a 
CQtiim^ty  the  instruction  of  its  own  membessi 
and  siBe  that  that  comment  shall  be  the  prayer-"* 
book.  Such  were,  soipe  years  afterwards,  the 
views  entertained  by  Herbert  Marsh,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  St  Paul's.  He  discerned  in  the  system  of  ge* 
neralized  Protestantism,  which  the  Bible  Socie^ 
and  the  Lancasterian  Socie^  were  pursuing,  under 
the  plea  of  liberality,  a  covert  danger  to  those 
peculiar  principles,  which  constituted  the  ratiooal 
creed  of  the  Established  Church. 

But  ailer  all,  is  the  Bible  really  distributed, 
by  the  members  of  this  society,  without  note  or 
comment  ?  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
notes  and  comments ,-  and  if  the  dep6t  of  distri'^ 
bution  be  the  sectarian  chapel,  or  the  distributors 
a  body  of  active,  proselytising  dissenters,  it  little 
matters  that  the  Bibles  have  no  illustrative  obser* 
vations.  Though  there  be  neither  speech  nor 
language,  their  voices  are  heard  amongst  them* 
But,  indeed,  there  is  generally  an  oral,  though 
there  be  no  printed  comment  "  There  is  the 
Bible;  and  wherever  you  meet  any  difficultieSi 
you  will  never  get  them  solved  in  the  Church;  yot| 
will  have  them  all  solved  in  Rowland  Hills  chapel, 
or  at  the  Tabernacle,  or  at  the  Foundery;  at 
anyplace,  in  short,  where  the  Go^/ is  preached." 
A  committee-man  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  J^eeds, 
was  a  Wesleyan^  and  had  the  bills  of  hie  business 
T  2 
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stamped  with  the  portrait  of  Wesley;  on  the 
inside  cover  of  every  Bible  he  distributed,  this 
portrait  was  carefully  pasted.  Who  shall  talk, 
after  hearing  this  anecdote,  of  Bibles  without 
note  or  comment? 

VI  I.  An  "  Oriental  '*  sub-committee  directed 
their  attention  to  China;  where  three  hundred 
millions  of  idolaters  sate  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  funds,  however,  were  yet  too  scanty  to  afford 
the  printing  of  a  Chinese  Bible;  and,  therefore, 
not  to  lose  what  v^ras  practicable,  in  what  was 
hopeless,  the  committee  narrowed  their  view  to 
British  India ;  and  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore,  through 
the  Padres  Brown  and  Buchanan.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  general  body  obtained  a  footing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;  and  sought  the  formation  of 
Bible  associations  in  different  countries,  auxiliary 
to  the  parent  society.  The  Protestants  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  Catholics  at  Ratisbon,  first  received 
the  benefits  of  the  institution. .  Berlin  formed  the 
first  large  society  abroad,  and  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  Birmingham,  set  the  example  at  home.  The 
parent  society  at  home  had  already  distributed 
twenty  thousand  Welsh  Bibles,  and  were  printing 
a  Gaelic  Bible  for  Scotland,  and  Testaments  in 
Spanish  and  French,  for  the  use  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

VIII.  The  third  year  opened  a  connection 
with  the  Russian  empire ;  to  the  Asiatic  provinces 
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of  which  were  dispatched  the  implements  for 
printing  five  thousand  Arabic  Bibles.  Ships,  were 
laden  with  cargoes  of  Bibles^  for  the  use  of  St 
Domingo,  North  and  South  America,  the  CapQ 
of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland ;  and  while 
the  slave,  the  colonist,  and  the  convict  shared 
afar  off  the  warm  regards  of  benevolence,  the 
prisoner  was  not  neglected  at  home. 

IX.  An  alarm,  excited  by  Mr.  Twining,  lest 
the  society,  by  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
India,  should  affect  the  stability  of  our  empire 
there,  impeded,  in  some  measure,  the  plan  for 
enlightening  that  land  of  thick  darkness.  It 
would  seem  enthusiastic  to  advance  the  sentiment, 
"  Perish  our  empire,  and  live  Christiani^  ;"  but, 
happily,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  alternative, 
and  the  people  of  England  were  speedily  con« 
vinced  that  their  fears  were  groundless.  .  In  Ind^a,. 
however,  this  suggestion  induced  the  Government 
to  withdraw  their  countenance  from  the  translation 
of  Scripture  into  the  oriental  languages.  A, 
further  blow  was  given,  in  1807,  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  India,  by  the  reduction  of  the. College 
of  Fort  William.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  "  Chris- 
tian Institution "  was  formed,  for  promoting  th^ 
work  of  translation,  and  received  from  the  parent 
society  a  remittance  of  looo/.  The  correspond- 
ing society,  formed  at  Calcutta  in  1809,  insti- 
tuted the  Bibliotheca  Biblica ;  which  was  shortly  . 

T3 
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fflled  with  versions  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  all 
the  languages  of  Hindostan. 

X.  In  1811  was  established,"  in  Calcutta,  the 
first  auxiliary  society;  and  the  Scriptures  were 
dispersed  among  Ihe  natives  to  a  great  amount, 
especially  at  Tlmjore  and  Tranquebar.  But  the 
persererance  of  the  society  was  tried  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  in  the  loss  of  10,000/.  by  the  burning 
of  their  printing  establishment  at  Serampore :  nor 
less  in  the  deaths  of  Brown,  Henry  Martyn,  and 
Dr.  Leyden,  each  of  whom  had  assisted  in  the  wor]c 
of  translation.  But  as  these  disasters  failed  to 
chill  the  zeal  of  the  Calcutta  society,  neither  did 
they  prevent  the  formation  of  another  auxiliary 
association  at  Columbo,  in  Ceylon,  nor  the  dis- 
persion of  five  thousand  Cingalese  Testaments. 
In  1814,  a  new  auxiliary  accrued  at  Bombay; 
while  Mr.  Morrison  has  translated  the  Gospels 
into  the  difficult  language  of  China.  Since  that 
period,  the  same  gentleman  has.  completed  the 
Chinese  Bible. 

In  1817,  these  auxiliary  associations  were  dis- 
tributing, in  great  numbers,  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Armenian,  Malay,  Cingalese,  Tamul, 
Dutch,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages. The  latter  were  eagerly  read  by  the 
Chinese,  at  Java,  Malacca, '  Penang,  and  Am- 
boyna. 

Having  taken  this  connected  view  of  the  Bible 
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associations  in  tbe  east^  we  return  to  Europe; 
where,  in  1808  and  i8og,  war  intercepted  com-i 
munication  with  tiie  Bible  societies  on  the  conti*» 
nent.  Bibles  were,  however,  printed  at  home  in 
the  English,  Welsh,  Italian,  Portuguese,  ancient 
and  modem  Greek,  Dutch,  and  Danish  tongues. 
The  English  jails  were  supplied,  and  a  Spanish 
Testament  was  given  to  every  captive  Spaniard, 
on  his  release.  At  this  period,  the  western  con* 
tinent  caught  the  flame,  and  established  a  society 
in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  parent  iii'» 
stitution.  A  new  sera  in  the  history  of  this  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  arose  in  the  foundation 
of  two  regular  auxiliaries  at  Reading  and  Not* 
tingham ;  the  first  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest 
We  believe  that  these  auxiliaries  belong  to  the 
verb  ^*  to  be,"  while  the  parent  establishment  is 
the  grand  "  to  have." 

In  1810,  a  German  Bible  was  printed  at 
Basle,  a  Polish  one  at  Berlin,  and  a  Inland  one 
at  Stockholm.  The  cause  was  gradually  spread** 
ing  in  Russia,  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 
Bohemian,  Swedish,  Polish,  Laponese,  Finoidi, 
Greek,  Italian,  Maltese  Bibles  were  distributed 
largely,  and  joyfully  received. 

XL  In  1813,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
auxiliary  societies  poured  in  their  tributary  streams; 
and  the  annual  income  of  the  association  exceeded 
50,000/.  This  eo^bled  them  to  jsend  grants 
abroad ;    even   one  of  500/.  to  the   society  of 

T4 
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St  Petersburghy  though  supported  by  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander.  Thus,  wherever  there  is  ei&er 
war  or  peace,  England  ^'  pays  the  piper/ 
^  Qtddquid  delirant  regesy  pkctuntur  Achivi.'' 

Amsterdam  and  the  Netherlands,  after  a 
long  Dutch  deliberation,  followed  in  1814; 
when  the  thermometer  of  the  parent  society's 
funds  rose  to  87,000/.  The  Russian  Societies 
prepared  versions  in  ten  languages;  and,  in 
1816,  the  general  revenue  was  100,000/.  and 
the  issue  of  Bibles  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoU* 
sand  copies. 

XII.  A  good  deal  of  the  immense  sum 
contributed  was  expended  in  tours,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Pinkerton  made  a  tour 
in  Russia,  of  seven  thousand  miles ;  Mr.  Stein- 
kopff  took  a  trip  to  Germany,  and  visited  his 
father  and  mother;  other  travellers  were  dis- 
patched  through  Sweden  and  the  Levant; 
while  at  home,  wherever  an  auxiliary,  or  district 
ramification  shot  out,  the  secretaries  jaunted  up 
and  down,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  speeches  *•" 

*  The  follo^viog  items  of  expenditure  show  how  money, 
subscribed  for  the  picture,  goes  in  furnishing  out  the  frame. 
The  income,  in  1819,  amounted  to  99,536/. ;  of  this  watf  ex- 
pended : 

In  the  Chinese  Bible £1000 

TV»veUing  Speedufiers 944, 
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It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  travel 
about  the  world,  detailing  the  operations  of 
this  society  in  different  countries.  For  these 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  history  of 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Fulham;  a  man  of  splendid  ta- 
lents, and  exactly  in  the  right  place  as  a  secre* 
tary  to  the  Bible  Society ;  no  man  having  been 
ever  more  capable  of  making  a  speech,  and  a 
panegyric  out  of  nothing ;  of  spinning  a  slender 
thought  into  a  golden  thread,  or  imparting  a 
fresh  gloss  to  a  worn-out  theme. 

XIII.  The  Catholics  in  Germany  having 
received  with  avidity  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  volumes  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Pontiff  took  the  alarm;  well  aware,  that  if  the 
doud  of  ignorance  were  dispelled  from  the 
human  mind,  the  cloud  of  incense  would  cease 
at  the  shrines  of  superstition  ;  and  if  the  people 
could  once  obtain  a  peep  at  the  Bible,  that  his 
perversions  of  it  would  be  utterly  blown-up.  In 
a  rescript  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  he  spoke 

Patenon,  at  St.  Petersbui^h 338^  A  good  thing  and 

Ditto 263/    cheap  trayelling. 

Henderson,  atraTeller 330  Ditto. 

Reports  printed £2049 

Ditto «^ 1343 

Monthly  extracts 659 

Total ...    £4050 
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with  commeadattoD  concerning  that  prelate's 
exposition  to  Bible  societies;  while  he  issued  a 
monitory  brief  to  the  metropolitan  of  Russia, 
censuring  his  encouragement  of  them.  Bulls 
issued  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
and  several  others,  while  they  indicated  the 
restlessness  of  his  alarm,  displayed  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  power ;  for  advocates  for  Bible  so- 
cieties abounded,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  His  thunders  were  innoxious,  and 
his  anathemas  were  despised. 

XIV.  By  way  of  an  awkward  compromise 
with  the  enlightened  Catholics,  the  Papal  agents 
pretended  that  the  approved  version  of  the  Bible 
was .  incorrect,  and  put  forth  an  edition  of  the 
Douay  Bible  witfi  the  Rhemish  Testament;  of 
which  Professor  Hey  and  Dr.  Kenny  have  amply 
exposed  the  unfairness*.  But  were  it  ever  so 
perfect,  it  consisted,  we  believe,  of  nine  volumes ; 
a  cheap  and  portable  publication  truly,  very  ac- 
cessible to  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  and  very 
likely  to  find  its  way  into  their  cottages  f. 


*  It  IB  calculated  to  cherish  viokmt  aaraotttj  tovaids 
Ph>te8tant8.  <<  Even  truth^  out  of  their  mouths,  is  the 
howling  of  wolves.  The  devil,  acknowledging  our  Saviour 
to  be  the  Son  a£  God,  was  bidden  hold  his  peace." 

f  In  the  end  of  £he  year  1819,  the  auxiliaiy  and  branch 
^societies,  in  the  united  kingdom,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  exclusive  of  Bible  associations.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  fifteen   years    since    1804,  was 
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tlie  auxiliary  and  branch  societies  and  Bible 
associations  in  the  British  dominions  are  now 
(1824),  auxiliaries  302,  branches  622,  Bible  as- 
sociations about  2000;  in  all  2924.  Of  these 
associations,  above  five  hundred  are  conducted 
by  ladies.  The  society  has  issued,  in  Great 
Britain,  1,544,352  Bibles,  and  1,897,080  Tes- 
taments; in  foreign  parts,  178,899  Bibles,  and 
631 ,1 34 Testaments;  making  a  total  of  4,225,365. 
The  society  has  granted  about  45,750/.  for 
purchasing  and  distributing,  by  societies  and 
confidential  agents,  on  the  continent.  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  the  French,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages;  the  number  of  which  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  300,000,  which  increases' 
the  issue  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  4,552,365, 
Not  less  than  1,164,963/.  15^.  4^.  has  been  ex- 
pended, from  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  foreign  parts  the  number  of  Bible 
societies  and  associations,  in  friendly  connexion 
-with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is 
upwards  of  1000;  making  the  number  of  socie- 
ties   3924.     The  foreign  Bible    societies    have 

7049084/.  4^.  9^.    Hie  totd  emouiM:  of  Bibles  and  Testa* 
aaentfl  diatributed,  during  this  period,  was  as  follows : 

Bibles.  Testanentt.          Totid. 

In  England 957>759  h^13*749    3,131,508 

On  tlie  continent  of  Europe    53,000  376,800       330,000 
Printed  by  societies  in  con- 

aenon   with  tbe  Brituh 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society  426,320  393,000       819,820 
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distributed  1,281,269  Bibles,  and  1,110,045 
Testaments ;  making  the  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  printed  or  printing,  and  nearly  dis- 
tributed, since  the  formation  of  Bible  societiesi 
6j943>697.  The  printing,  translation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have. been  promoted  by  the  British  and.  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  140 
languages  and  dialects,  viz. :  in  re-prints  43 ;  re- 
translations  8  ,*  languages  and  dialects,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  had  never  been  printed  before  the 
institution  of  the  society,  88 ;  new  translations  in 
progress,  43, 

This  institution  boasts  of  monarchs,  nobles, 
prelates,  warriors  and  statesmen,  as  its  members. 
On  the  continent,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  have  societies,  and 
auxiliaries,  and  branches.  The  United  Nether- 
lands Society  has  fifty  auxiliary  institutions,  the 
Prussian  thirty-eight,  the  Russian  two  hundred. 
In  America  there  are  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
ramifications,  in  connexion  with  the  parent  so- 
ciety. 

XV.  This  "  splendid  and  delusive**  scheme, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  for  circulating  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  has  been  assailed  and 
defended  with  much  warmth.  Marsh,  Norris, 
Nolan,  and  Kenny,  have  seen  in  it  only  a  subtle 
and  covert  attack  upon  the  Establishment ;  while 
Milner,  Dealtry,  Cunningham,  Lord  Colchester, 
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and  Lord  Liverpool,  liail  it  in  hyperboles,  as  the 
dawn  of  the  Millennium*. 

The  Bible  Society,  professing  to  unite  all 
descriptions  of  Christians  in  one  golden  chain 
of  love  and  bond  of  co-operation,  is,  in  its  con- 
stitution, all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church, 
and  all  to  the  gain  of  the  sectarists.  .  The 
Church  ministers  are  in  possession  of  the  Esta* 
blishment;  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  and 
every  thing  to  lose,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view. 
The  dissenters  have  every  thing  to  gain,  and 
nothing  to  lose.  The  Church  ministers,  like  the 
cattle  within  the  field,  have  no  further  incitement, 
their  tendency  is  to  rest  in  contentment;  the 
sects,  like  the  cattle  excluded,  are  stung  by  all 
the  stimuli  of  jealousy  and  hunger,  urging  them 
to  labour  earnestly  to  get  in.  Now  when  these 
two  parties  are  brought  together,  the  one  is  simple 
in  its  motives  and  designs ;  the  other  has  two- 
fold views.  The  one  comes  unsuspiciously  to  the 
proposed  conference ;  the  other  wears  arms  be- 
neath their  cloaks  of  peace.  The  churchmen  are 
the  Sabines  who,  relying  on  the  honour  of  a  con- 
vention, think  but  of  a  public  game ;  the  sects 

*  Mr.  Nolan*9  motto,  &om  St.  Cyprian,  is  peculiarly 
happy.  **  Facilior  cautio  est,  ubi  manifestior  formido  est ; 
et  ad  certamen  animus  ante  prsestruitur,  quando  se  adver- 
sarius  profitetur.  Plus  metuendus  est,  et  cavendus  inimicus, 
cum  latenter  obrepit,  cum  per  pads  imaginem  fallens,  oc- 
cultis  accessibuB  serpit." 
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lure  their  treacherous  uetghboura,  prepared  to 
take  away  their  richest  treasures*  Such  at  least 
ixiay  be  supposed  the  dispositioo,  the  bias,  of  the 
two  parties. 

Oppositiou  is  always  more  on  the  alert  than 
ministry ;  the  besiegers  exceed  in  activity  the 
besieged.  Hence,  in  a  Bible  society,  composed 
of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  the  latter  contrive 
to  place  themselves  in  all  the  situaticxis  of  real 
influence;  not,  indeed,  in  those  of  ostensible 
dignity;  for,  as  a  decoy,  and  with  a  show  of 
liberality,  the  parish  minister  is  voted  into  the 
chair,  and  his  wife  is  a  lady  patroness;  but  into 
diose  offices  where  the  distribution  of  the  Bibles^ 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  are  concerned, 
sbow  me  an  instance  wh^ere  he  is  not  superseded 
by  a  dissenter;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  an  Evan* 
geltcal  minister.  It  will  be  said>  and  it  is  true, 
that  this  is  partly  his  own  fault ;  for,  as  a  church^ 
man,  his  bias  is  to  give  his  money  and  bis  coun* 
tenance,  and  to'  tru^t  the  appropriation  to  zealous 
ptfsons  willing  to  undertake  it;  but  by  reason  of 
that  very  bias,  his  connexion  with  dissenters  is 
to  be  dreaded.  Yet  the  fact  is  mainly  to  be 
traced,  after  all,  to  the  bias  which  actuates  them : 
partly  a  zeal  for  die  BiUe  society,  partly  a  com- 
passing of  heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte, 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  small  degree,  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church. 

And  now,  bring  the  churchmen  and  the  dis- 
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senters  together  on  a  platfionn ;  ettber  at  die  ge- 
tieral  raeetingy  or  at  an  aaxiliary  or  a  branch  anni- 
versary. How  great  is  the  loss  of  the  Churdiy 
and  the  gain  of  the  sectaries !  What  does  the 
Cfanrch  virtually  give  up,  when  her  bishops  sit 
down  to  a  reciprocation  of  compliments  with 
a  body  of  teachers,  whom  they  ought,  certainly 
to  treat  witii  toleration  and  with  charity,  bat 
never  to  acknowledge  as  ordained  ministers? 
Does  she  not  surrender  a  most  important  out* 
work?  nay,  lay  open  the  citadel  itself?  Does 
she  not  relinquish,  as  desperate,  the  Apoetdical 
succession?  give  up  the  main  argument  on  which 
her  claims  to  establishment  rest?  narrow  her  pre* 
eminence  to  the  doubtful  cast  of  chance;  or  to 
the  cbangeiul,  and  questionable  title  of  a  worldly 
expedience  ?  Is  not  this  to  throw  up  her  cards^ 
when  the  game  is  now  in  her  hand?  And  let  not 
this  handful  of  bishops  be  too  certain,  that  the 
compliments  paid  to  tJieir  liberality  are  not  hollow; 
and  are  not  designed,  at  least,  to  fling  a  sweeping 
aspersion  on  the  general  body  of  the  church;  the 
seeming  propping  up  of  a  buttress  by  those  who 
are  undermining  the  entire  building  *.  Let  them 
take  heed,  that  at  a  certain  dinner  of  the  sectarian 


*  The  Archbialiop  of  Armagh  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Bible  Society  in  18^3 ;  assigning,  as  a  reason,  its  entire 
departure  60m  the  principles  wi  A  which  he  had  been  assured 
it  set  cmt. 
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ministers,  provided  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  such  jokes  pass  not  as — ''  he  spoke  well 
enough  for  a  bishop/'  ^^  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  BISHOPS  in  good  humour." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  dissenters  ?  To  be  introduced  on  that 
stage,  by  a  clergyman  or  a  nobleman,  as  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Townsend,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles ;  and  to 
make  a  long  mongrel  harangue,  speech,  sermon, 
and  prayer,  which  bishops,  and  nobles,  and 
princes  of  the  blood  sit  still  to  hear; — this  is,  to 
be  drawn  forward  into  a  consequence  which,  some 
years  ago,  their  most  sanguine  ambition  could 
never  haVe  dreamt  of.  To  recognize  these  St 
Andrew's  doctorships,  is  to  dishonour  our  own 
Universities ;  where,  with  a  great  sum  and  after 
many  years,  a  man  obtains  this  freedom;  and  it 
is  questionable,  whether  any  London  regularly- 
bred  physician  would  acknowledge  Dr.  Eady  on 
such  equal  terms.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to 
sanctioning  the  title  of  Reverend.  There  were 
no  such  reverends  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years. 

In  the  precious  harangues  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  we  are  told,  that  to  distribute  the  Bible 
with  a  comment,  is  to  add  what  is  human  to  what 
is  divine.  Why  then  do  these  persons  preach  ? 
We  hear  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  association  re- 
viled; by  which  we  are  at  no  loss  to  dispem,  that 
the  Bartlett*s  Buildings  Society,  and  the  orthodox 
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clergy,  are  meant.  We  hear,  in  the  auxiliaries, 
an  affected  regret  that  the  parochial  clergy  are 
not  present;  which  is  well  understood  as  a  re- 
proach. We  hear  a  prayer  offered,  that  God 
would  awaken  and  bend  their  hearts ;  which  thrusts 
in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  And  though,  pro- 
fessedly, all  peculiarities  are  there  suppressed, 
Popery,  as  though  it  were  not  a  branch  of  Chris- 
tianity, comes  in  for  plenty  of  hard  blows.  Uni- 
tarians and  Trinitarians,  Calvinists  and  Wesleyans, 
unite  in  most  harmonious  concert ;  but  poor  Ca- 
tholicism has  no  quarter,  even  from  those  who,  at 
other  times,  and  for  other  purposes,  swell  the  cry 
of  Catholic  emancipation. 

To  the  dexterity  of  dissenters,  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  their  own  most  active  and 
proseljrtizing  members  to  the  secretaryships,  and 
treasurerships,  of  the  auxiliary  associations ;  and 
to  the  command  of  a  majority  in  the  general  com- 
mittee, as  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, we  have  already  adverted.  But  why, 
it  may  still  be  asked,  are  not  churchmen  on  the  alert 
to  anticipate  dissenters  in  these  manceuvres  ?  I 
reply,  once  more,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  they  who  defend,  should  be  equally  stirring 
with  those  who  assail.  There  is  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity, which  constitutes  a  vU  inertUe  in  the  task  of 
preservation ;  there  is  a  hunger,  there  is  an  envy 
of  those  in  possession,  which  pours  vigour  into 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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the  ^xertipns  of  thq^  who  hmf^  an  object  to 
g^in. 

The  Bible  SQpiety,  then,  is — we  will  not  aay 
s^pl^n — but  ai^  infallible  meanly  for  4epreasing 
t^9  Church  and  elevating  Dissent;  tlU»  firat^  a 
perfect  eqyal^ty  shall  prevail ;  and  then,  the  mooe 
stirring  shall  oust  the  more  quiet 

It  will  be  satis^ctory  to  know  whether  the 
Bibl?  a^^iciatiops  supply  those  establishmeuts, 
wher^  orthodjox  chaplains  are.  retained,  and  where 
the  gijft  <?ai)uaot  b^  followed  up  by  personal  visi- 
tatio];t  and  counsel.  Can  this  be  shown  in  a  single 
inst^nqe  r  Ca^  it  bp  shown,  for  example,  with, 
respect  to  the  St.  Pancrasi  Workhouse,  or  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  ? 

Bu»t  waving  these  objiections  to  Bjble  societies, 
apd  adoutting  that  th^ir  foreign  charity  would 
even  cover  the  si^  of  their  domestic  intermeddling, 
a  milliliter  of  the  Church  will  beware  how  he  takes 
a  decldfed  part  in  this  or  any  other  controversial 
matter,  wherein  good  men  may  differ,  and  where 
t^e  opinions  of  many  among  his  respectable  pa- 
rishioners arq  warmly  ranged  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  will  think  the  evil  of  offending  a  number  of  his 
hearerp.  and  communicants,  and  of  kindling  a  flame 
in  his  parish,  greater  than  that  of  his  remaining 
neutral.  When. his  mind  is  poised  between  two 
opinions,  this  consideration,  like  the  sacrifice  of 
]^ijah,^  might  suffice  to  fix  bis  decision. 
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XVL  Many  of  the  speeekes  Mini^  tA  Ak 
dodety}  htd  \t&  auxiliaries,  bare  be^n  exMVikgMr^ 
flOid  ttrattjr  bsptre  bordered  upon  blaGf{>heaijr.  *'  It 
i^  in  iffe€liaiiic65  a  inackifie  whoUe  lever  k  tki 
^aitfeter  of  &6  glob^,  an^l  ftd^Mflb  thd  #6(riS  df 
Ocyd.  It  is  hi  optics,  a  spiritual'  l^s;  ttad«  b^ 
Ike  Alimghty,  t€>  collect  the  sesttta^  r^  6f 
opinion  lYito  one  Ibcus.  It  is  mhyd^ostilCics,  a»d 
in  extaticsv  a  fountain  fed  by  a  Af^iteand  «uldi6r^ 
stveams.  In  magnetism,  it  is  to  Vi&tk  w6fHlers^, 
attd,  in  fact,  to  be  aii  aniittai  magne^sntf ;  fo  ^haUgft 
the  pdarity  of  the  needle,  and  to  eicke  mutMd 
attraction  among  bodied  Aat  had  hitherto  i^peUid 
each  otheor.  la  astronomy,  iff  is  to  be  tft^^  centre 
of  attraction  to"  all  tiie  (fifl^ent  ^sGSm  of  4it 
yeKgious  i^orld  *."  It  has^  been  teAfied  «  Ac^ 
Pentec<»t;  the  standard  lifted^  up  by  Ae  Sod'  6f 
Jesse;  a  confkffiemction  of  BaHel;  a  fre<^  oF  life^ 
whose  letfvies  (a  miserable  pun)  wet^  fbf  the  Ke)U^ 
ing  of  the  nations.  Revelation,  xiv.  6.  heU'  bfe^n 
appUed  to  it,  mth  ada^tibn  m&te  dexfetrous 
than  correct :  ''  And  I  saw  another  ^ngd  tfy  iiH  the 
midst  of  heaven;  having  the  e^erhUMingf  GiMfM;!} 
to  pceaohnnto  the^  that  dwell  (M^th^  edrlli,'ali€r 
to-  every:  niation,  and  tongue,  nnd  hindired^,  ajnd 
peo^."-^Thi0 angelis  the  Bil^e  Society. 

XVII.  Added  t^  thisj  there  i^nOsmflSl'E^hfit^ 
of  illiberality  in  t^cdntidents  n»d^  6n  tliM  c!l<i^, 

*  See  Cotterill's  Speech  at  the  Pottcrieiir 
U  2 
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and  other  respectable  individuals/  who,  from.con- 
acientious  motives,  decline  attending  the  meetings. 
They  are  compared  to  Paul,  when  he  encou- 
rage4  the  stoning  of  Stephen;  and  many  a.signifi- 
.  qant  prayer  is  put  up  for  the  dropping  of  the  scales 
&om  their  eyes.  This  said  prayer  is  the  two- 
edged  sword  in  the  hand  of  these- orators,  flaming 
with  zeal,  and  biting  with .  sarcasm,  while  the 
praises  of  God  are  in  their  mouths.  ^'  The  friends 
of  revelation  offer  themselves  willingly,"  say  the 
cbmmittee  of  a  Bible  society ;  ^'  but  we  will  ask 
them  who  refuse  to  join  us,  *  Why  came  ye  not 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  tbe 
Lord  against  the .  mighty  *  ? ' "  Thus  all  who  re- 
fuse to  perch  upon  these  branches,  are  not  friends 
to  revelation.  And  Rowland  Hill  brings  up  the 
rear,  with  his,  *^  So,,  here  we  have  coronets,  but 
no  mitres ;"  and  his  liberal  question,  "  Do  the 
clergy  hate  that  book,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  read?" 

In  the  same  stram,  the  church- wardens  of 
Ipswich,  having  refused,  the  use  of  the  church 
for  the  debates  of  the  Bible  society,  were  stigma- 
tized by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  the  secretary  to  the 
parent  institution,  as  worthy,  of  obloquy,  and 
contempt,  and  execration  :  of  being  trampled  on 
and  despised,  like  the  wretched  slaves,  diat  swell 
the  proud  triumph  of  the  conqueror  f . 


*  SeeNoms,  p.  379;  Kenny,  p.  430. 
t  Norris,  p.  300,  401. 
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In  short,  those  who  join  not  this  body  are 
candidly  represented  as  enemies  to  the  Biblisj 
and  to  the  illumination  of  the  people.  But  all 
this  is  exceedingly  unfair.  The  most  of  these 
calumniated  characters  are  subscribers  to  Bart- 
lett's  Buildings,  and  patrons  of  national  schools. 
They  will  disperse  light,  but  in  their  own  way ; 
they  will  instruct  with  the  understanding,  as  well 
as  with  the  spirit ;  they  will  have  a  zeal  according 
to  knowledge ;  they  will  distribute  the  Bible,  but 
with  the  comment  of  the  liturgy. 

XVIIL  Delicacy  prevents  most  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  from  thrusting  themselves  into 
private   houses    and    kitchens,  to  solicit  contri-' 
butions,  and  to  ask.  Who  wants  a  Bible  ?     They 
will  go  when  they  are  sent  for ;  they  will  give 
when  they  are  asked ;  but  they  regard  not  as  a. 
duty,  that  gratuitous  obtrusion  which  violates  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life.     The  task,  then,  falls 
into  lay  hands ;  and  is  performed  by  dissenters,   ^ 
through  their  active  and  proselytizing  zeal.     It  is 
of  no  use  to  say,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Church, 
Churchmen  cease  not  to  be  gentlemen,  in  being 
Christians. 

The  members. of  these  auxiliaries  go  too  far, 
in  begging  pence  from  mechanics  and  maid- 
servants ;  when  they  ask  for  the  price  of  that 
which  these  poor  people  "  lay  out  in  supporting 
what  is  called  a  creditable  appearance  *." 

*  See  '<  Short  Account  of  the  Bible  Society.''  Hatchard. 
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Neither  is  it  at  all  delicatei  or  modest,  in 
yowg  n^isses,  who  ought  rather  to  be  *^  keepers 
f^thome,"  tp  g^ad  from  house  to  house,  to  intrude 
^h^re  they  do  not  visit,  in  the  form  of  a  ladies' 
coqimittee;  to  tamper  with  children  ^nd  domestics, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  mistress  a^d  the 
pxother ;  ^ad  all  this^  ^^  often  purposely  and  agree- 
f^blj^  to  iu^tructions,  when  the  master  is  out  of 
the  way*." 

The  printed  circular  of  the  Kentish  Town 
Ladies*  Branch,  acquaints  us,  ths^t  ten  thousand 
British  le^es  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  this  re- 
^erved  employment. 

The  ^est  of  it  isj  that  the  Bartlett's  Buildings 
Soqiety  actually  underseUs  the  Bible  Association ; 
{(nd  these  ladies  now  beg  half-pence,  with  the 
9tn(iPg^  argument,  that  ^  poor  man  values  a  thing 
the  more,  the  more  he  pays  for  it. 

XI^X.  "  Holy  Scripture/'  saith  our  sixth  Ar; 
tide,  *^  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation." 
Pot  the  enthuaiasts  of  the  Bible  Society  advance 
a,  very  di^Eerent  proposition ;  namely,  that  the  mere 
KEADiNo  of  the  Bible  is  sufGcient  to  supply  men 
with  all  necessary  Christian  knowledge ;  to  make 
tijljem  wise  unto  salvation.  It  was  not  so,  even 
with  respect  to  the  old  dispensation;  '^  For  Moses 
h»&,  <^  old  time,  in  every  city,  them  that  preach 
hji^;  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath- 

*  See  NoniB. 
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day."    Acte,  xv.  ai.    That  is  to  day,  the  la<r  and 
the  prophets,  having  been  read,  were  car^fltll^ 
expottflded  by  the  elders.    The  Hebr^  word 
Darasch,   applied  to  the  discourse,  signifies,  td 
explore  the  Sublime,  profouffd,  mystical,  dle^ori- 
cal^  and  prophetical  senses  of  th^  Holy  Scripture. 
We  read,  that  Christ  taught  in  the  synagogues, 
Matt.  xiii.  54 ;  nay,  when  a  child,  disputed  with 
the  doctors ;  and,  afterwards,  at  Nazareth,  that  he 
stood  up  to  read  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hfaving 
recited  the  passage  about  his  being  anointed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  the  pbot,  he  closed  the 
book  a!nd  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat  d(Mn ; 
and  when  the  eyes  of  all  were  fastened  oti  him, 
that  he  began  his  exposition,  with  "  this  day  is  Aii 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."     Lule,  iv.  16^ 
In  like  manner,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  c&me 
to  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  after  die  reading  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  the  synagogue,  on  tli'^ 
Sabbath  day,  the  rulers  said  uiito  them,  "  Y6  in^d 
and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortatiod 
for  the  people,  say  on."     Acts,  xiii.  15.     Indeed^ 
the  nature  and  style^  of  the  prophetrcsil  Writings 
required  such  an  exposition ;  and  if  it  iiw  neces* 
sary  that  the  learned  Ethiopian  should  have  some 
one  to  declare  unto  him  of  whbm  the  Prophet 
Esuias  spake,  much    more  would  it  be  to'  tH^ 
Jewish    populftce,    slow    and  obtuse  of  under-, 
standing. 

But  if  it  was  the  appointment  of  God,  that 
u  4 
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the  people,  under  the  law,  should  not  have  the 
Scriptures  dealt  out  to  them,  at  any  time,  un- 
accompanied by  glosses  and  commentaries,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  wills  this,  likewise,  as  a 
means  for  deliverance  from  erroneous  conception, 
under  the  Gospel ;  for  ^'  it  hath  pleased  Qod,  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
believe."     i  Cor.  i.  ai. 

Now  all  this  shows, — more  than  that  the 
Scripture  is  intended  to  be  publicly  expounded 
to  the  people ;  since  ^^  how  shall  they  believe 
without  hearing,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher,"  (Rom.  X.  14): — for  this  most  sects 
will  allow.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  we  are  called 
upon,  at  all  times,  in  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  common  people,  to  furnish  them  with  means 
of  rightly  understanding  it;  to  teach  them  the 
use  of  that  two-edged  sword.  And  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  as  members  of  a  reformed  Church, 
professing  a  pure,  and,  as  we  trust,  a  correct  doc- 
trine, to  couple  the  Bible  with  summaries  of  that 
doctrine,  as  keys  to  its  right  meaning. 

The  necessity  for  this  precaution,  indeed,  is 
founded  in  the  figurative  language,  and  the  mys- 
tical meanings  of  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  in  the  gross  conceptions,  the  proneness  to 
error,  the  illogical  frame,  the  wild  fancies  of  the 
unenlightened  mind,  on  the  other.  Again  and 
again  we  observe,  in  the  New  Testament,  how  spt 
the  Jews  were  to  mistake  figurative  for  literal  Ian- 
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guage.  "  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?"  "  How  can  a  man  enter  into  his  mother's 
womb  again,  and  be  bom?"  "  Destroy  this  tem-  . 
pie,  and  I  will  build  it  up  in  three  days :  and 
they  said,  it  was  forty*six  years  in  building ;  but 
he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  "  Our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.  Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  will 
do  well."  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Howbeit,  they  understood  not 
that  by  leaven  he  meant  their  doctrine." 

In  like  manner,  let  any  man  pass  an  hour  in  a 
national  school ;  let  him  try  the  i^otion  of  figu- 
rative language,  entertained  even  by  the  more  in- 
telligent children,  and  he  will  speedily  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  a  wise  guide  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  sacred  volume.  By  the 
Romans,  many  of  them  understand  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  'tis  odds  but  the  C(9^inthians  may 
have  a  yet  more  profane  acceptation.  Joanna 
Southcote  read,  that  the  devil  was  the  prince  of 
the  air;  and  taking  the  words  literally,  imme- 
diately concluded,  that  the  devil  was  the  man  in 
the  moon;  and  that  she,  being  the  Lamb's  wife  in 
the  Revelations,  and  having  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  must  needs,  also,  by  consequence,  have  the 
grand  enemy  for  her  footstool.  If  these  things 
be  so,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  educated  and 
intelligent  England,  what  must  be  the  case  in 
barbarous  nations  * ! 

*  See  the  sanguinary  perversion  of  the  Bible  by  the  old 
Puritans.    Kenny,  p.  71  and  334,  &e.  Mr. 
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The  Scriptares,  though  one  in  their  design, 
are  not,  like  a  philosophic  treatise,  digested  into 
a  regular  system.  Th^y  are  a  tbllectioii  of  books^ 
written  by  different  hands^  on  different  occasionsi 
and  with  various  modes  of  expression.  How  is 
a  poor  man  to  comprehend  and  unravel  all  this? 
how  to  distinguish  prophecy^  type^  allegory,  me- 
ts^hor^  and  literal  meaning  ?  how  to  make  allow- 
aa^es  for  eircumstaiiees,  manners,  idioms,  pecu- 
liar phraseology  ?  Take  one  example.  The 
Psalms  Uppear^  to  uninstructed  readers,  to  con- 
tain many  uncharitable  uid  eveil  cruel  ezpres- 
sicfns.  That  the  Psalntis  are  prophecies ;  that  they 
relate  to  Christ  and  his  church ;  and  that  the  op- 
tative is  8ltt  Hebi^ew  idiom,  expressing  1  declsura- 
tiem,  and  supplying  the  deficiency  Of  the  future 
tensC)  is  a  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  soul  of 
baimoBy*. 

Mr.  N<vriB  gives  a  singular  exiirtictfrotn  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  diisentiilg  minister  at  Birmmghaib,  who  held  forth  the 
Bible  Society  as  the  glorious  instrument  of  Providence  for  the 
destruction  of  Babylon ;  that  is,  according  to  his  explanation, 
for  &e  destruction  of  all  established  churches,  including  the 
Churdb  of  England — ^Norris,  p.  363. 

•  The  following  ittStasioes  of  naivete  in  a  national  school 
«nyni]iatioR»  while  they  excite  a  smile,  may  elucidate  the 
present  subject. 

1,  <<  Whose^n  is  in  his  hand/'— What  was  he  to  do  with 
his&n? 

Am.  To  fa^  himself. 

2«  <<  Two-  women  riiall  be  grmding  at  the  mill ;  one  shall 
be  tidEen,  and  the  other  left."— What  does  this  mean  ? 
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Now,  we  do  not  mean  that  an  authoritative  edict 
is  to  force  the  people  to  mute  assent  to  one  inter-* 
pretation;  every  man  has  the  Scriptures  in  his 
hand,  and  mayexercise  his  private  judgi^kent;  but 
we  do  contend  for  the  expedience  and  duty  of 
supplying  the  common  people,  liable  as  they  are 
to  err,  with  helps  to  the  formation  of  their  judg* 
ment. 

But  very  different  is  the  principle,  different 

Am.  One  shall  be  taken  to  heaven,  and  the  other  left  a 
grinding. 

.3.  *^  The  seed  of  the,  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head/'-^What  does  this  mean  ? 

Ans.  She  chueked  seed  at  the  serpent's  head. 

4.  What  is  to  rqpent  in  sackcloth  and  ashea? 

Ans*  To  make  a  sack  of  the  cloth,  and  to  put  the  aahet 
into  it. 

5.  Sprinkling  with  water  being  outward  baptism,  what  ig 
inward  baptism? 

^tbtt.  Swallowing  water. 

6..  In  Acts,  ]cz¥.  3,  what  is  laying  in  wait  ? 

Am»  Sneaks. 

Take  now  one  instance  of  precious  reading :  Acts  xxii. 
26,  '<  Take  heed  what  thou  doest,  for  this  man  is  a  woman.** 
In  rea£ng  the  Eoonom j  o£  Human  Life^  a  poor  woman  met 
wiA  die  passage^  <<  The  sun  is  noe  God,  ^mib^  his  acMest 
image,"  and  told  her  master  it  taugjht  baddocteint;  lupnng 
the  assurance  to  state  that  the  Son  ia  not  God. 

Whimsical  as  these  replies  may  seem,  they  proceed  from 
the  same  unaided  undierstanding  of  Scripture,  which  makes 
one  laay  Christian  not  put  his  hand  to  die  plough,  lest  he 
should  be  unfit  fi»r  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  another,  hate 
boil  fiidier  and  member,  from  the  same  pious  mottipe* 
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is  the  language  of  the  Bible  Society.  "  I  rejoice 
in  this  principle  of  circulating  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,"  said  the  Rev.  J.  Wardlaw : 
"  but  it  involves  another  principle,  which  every 
Protestant  must  avow ;  that  the  Bible  itself  is 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  Trench 
on  this  principle,  and  you  overthrow  our  altars 
erected  to  the  God  of  the  Bible;  we  inscribe  on 
our  society  Ichabod,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  de- 
parted from  Britain;  the  Bible  Society  is  no 
more."  Such  are  the  rhapsodies  uttered  in  these 
speechifying  clubs.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Nolan, 
*^  are  mankind  first  led  to  shake  off  their  depend- 
ence on  their  teacher,  and  thence  to  shift  it  from 
the  book  upon  their  own  fancies ;  till  the  Bible 
itself,  as  well  as  the  ministry,  is  superseded,  and 
dependence  fixed  on  the  internal  light,  not  on  the 
dead  letter." 

But  a  preparation  of  the  soil,  before  throwing 
in  the  seed,  is  not  less  necessary  in  a  moral  view. 
To  what  purpose  introduce  Bibles,  without  pre- 
vious culture,  into  Newgate,  among  felons  who 
intellectually  understand  it  not,  and  who,  through 
immoral  habits,  would  trample  on  it?  I  counted 
thirty-seven  Bibles  of  the  Society,  in  the  window 
of  one  pawn-broker  in  Somers  Town.  Some  well- 
meaning  man  had  placed  them  in  the  cottages, 
but  they  were  only  regarded  as  the  price  of  gin. 

Let  the  Bible  Society,  then,  boast  of  distri- 
buting the  pure  word  of  God,     We  would  do  the 
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same;  but  we  would  see  also,  that  it  shall  be 
received,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  perverted.  We 
would  correct  a  little  of  the  swinish  disposition,, 
before  we  cast  forth  our  pearls.  We  will  illustrate 
the  things  hard  to  be  understood,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  our  own  tracts,  and  our  own  teaching. 

The  following  happy  illustration  of  the  re- 
spective plans  for  the  difiiision  of  religion,  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris, 
p.  243 :  "  The  Church  of  England  gives  to  the 
traveller  the  map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
journeys,  and  promises  to  assist  him  in  the  use  of 
the  map ;  at  the  same  time  showing  her  authority 
for  so  doing.  The  Dissenter  gives  the  map, 
saying,  *  Find  the  way  as  you  can.'  The  Roman 
Catholic  refuses  to  give  the  map  at  all,  and  says, 
*  Go  as  I  direct  you,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong.'  *' 

XX.  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1780,  for  circulating 
the  Scriptures  among  the  regiments  and  ships 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  Thirty  thousand 
Testaments,  and  as  many  Bibles,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  this  institution,  for  the  instruction  and 
comfort  of  our  brave  defenders. 

XXL  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society. — The 
vast  and  growing  extension  of  the  Bible  Society ; 
its  resources ;  its  acquisitions  in  numbers  and  re- 
spectability ;  its  boasts  of  bishops,  pcinces,  and 
privy-counsellors,  and  the  generalizing  nature  of 
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its  views ;  filled  the  body  of  ordiodox  churchmen 
with  alarms ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Marshy  afterwards 
raised  to  the  see  of  Peterborough,  became  the 
Cor3rphoeus  of  opposition^  In  an  Address  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  dated  November  i8if, 
he  stated,  that  **  We  have  two  Bible  societies : 
'  the  one  founded  in  1699,  and  the  other  in  1804; 
that,  patronized  by  the  Prince  Regent,  the  two 
archbishops,  and  all  the  bishops ;  this,  having  nei- 
ther of  the  archbishops,  and  a  very  trifling  pro- 
portion of  the  bishops.  The  members  of  the 
former,  nearly  five  thousand,  are  exclusively 
churchmen;  having  testimonials  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.  The 
members  of  the  latter  are  partly  churchmen  and 
partly  dissenters.  The  ancient  society  is  a  Bible 
society,  and  (what  the  other  is  not)  a  Church  oL 
England  society  likewise.  In  promoting  Chris- 
ti€Ln  knowledge,  it  keeps  in  mind  the  doctrines 
which  the  members  believe;  and,  therefore,  it 
distributes  the  Liturgt  along  with  the  Biblle,  in 
its  home  circulation;  for  though  it. acknowledges 
the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  religious  truth,  it 
knows  that  the  waters  will  be  clear  or  turbid  ac- 
cording to  the  channel  into  which  they  are  drawn; 
and  believing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Liturgy 
are  derived  from  llie  Bible,  it  unites  the  one  with 
the  other  for  &e  sake  of  uniformity ;  an  object  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  modern  Bible  Society,  and 
inadmissible  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution;  for 
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it  not  only  consists  of  dissenters  mixed  witk 
ehurebmen,  hut  an  equalit]^  of  power  and  inte^-^ 
rest  between  ^ese  parties  is  the  basis  on  whiek 
tkis  modem  societ]^  is  buih.  In  ibis  constitutional 
equality,  tbere  ia  danger  that  the  pi e-eminence  of 
die  established  religion  should  be  graduaSy  fop- 
gotten,  and  finally  lost.  Toleration  is  one  things 
and  encouragement  is  another  RdLigiocis  ^- 
oussicms  should  not  be  encouraged,  in  a  eouAtry 
where  they  are  connected  with  political  dissention. 
Churchmen  ought  not  to  s^iigment  the  power  of 
such  a  society,  by  throwing  into  its  scale  the^ 
weight  of  the  Establishment.  This  is  to  divert' 
the  strength  of  the  Establishment  into  a  foreign 
channel,  where  the  current  may,  at  last,  be  turned 
against  it  In  supporting  the  ancient  Bible  So- 
ciety) they  are  supporting  the  Established  Church; 
but  dissenters  cannot  be  well-affected  to  the 
Church,  or  they  would  not  be  dissenters  from  it 
They  can  combine  to  oppose  the  Church,  but- 
never  to  promote  its  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
churchmen,  by  supporting  this  modem  Bible  So- 
ciety^ increase  both  the  political  and  religious  im- 
portance, of  dissenters ;  while,  in  a  society  com- 
posed mainly  of  dissenters,  we  can  have  no  se- 
curity, that  indirect  objects  shall  not  be  mingled 
with  the  ostensible  and  professed  one." 

XXIL  This  Address  drew  into  the  contest  no 
less  eminent  an  opponent  than  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  who  affirmed,  tha* 
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in  every  committee  the  churchmen  are  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  dissenters  of  different  sects ;  so 
that  the  churchmen  must,  in  every  question,  have 
a  constant  majority.  He  boasted  of  one  Irish 
archbishop,  five  English  and  two  Irish  bishops;  and 
affirmed,  that  the  co-operation  of  churchmen  and 
dissenters  in  religious  matters,  lessened  both  the 
political  and  religious  evils  of  dissent  He 
vaunted,  in  the  dashing  style  of  the  party,  that 
the  Bible  Society  had  done  more  for  Christianity, 
in  seven  years,  than  any  institution  since  the 
Apostolic  age;  and  flourished  off  with  the  decla- 
matory sentiment,  ^'  If  we  cannot  reconcile  all 
opinions,  let  us  strive  to  unite  all  hearts/' 

This  was  a  pitiful  and  nerveless  pamphlet 
His  Irish  archbishop  has  since  withdrawn,  al- 
though another  has  headed  the  injudicious  zealots 
in  that  country ;  and  he  makes  but  a  poor  mar- 
shalling of  prelates.  In  saying  the  Church  mttst 
have  a  majority,  because  they  and  the  dissenters ' 
are  equal,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing a  sophism,  and  practising  a  juggle;  if 
not  (as  Mr.  Nolan  proved)  an  entire  mis-statement. 
But  admitting  it;  the  dissenters  could  unite  against 
the  Church;  they  could  always  be  on  the  alert, 
and  be  always  present;  and  after  all,  the  church- 
men, as  this  writer  calls  them,  are  but  the  half-and- 
half  churchmen,  too  apt  to  be  indifferent  on  very 
material  points;  to  coquet  with  the  dissenters/ 
Mid  to  be  cajoled  by  their  flatteries.    This  was 
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too  clearly  proved  by  his  own  admission,  or  ratbter 
argument,  that  *^  in  the  Bible  meetings,  he  could 
not  distinguish  who  were  churchmen  and  who 
were  dissenters."^  "  A  noble  panegyric/'  as  Mr. 
Nolan  replied,  "  where  churchmen  had  rights  to 
defend,  on  which  dissenters  were  daily  en* 
croaching/' 

The  Address  of  Dr.  Marsh,  however,  pro* 
duced  a  strong  sensation ;  and  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society.  Being 
unable  to  gainsay,  with  a  good  countenance,  the 
arguments  of  the  Margaret  professor,  those  church* 
men  who  patronized  the  Bible  Society  devised  a 
dexterous  "  vow  avez  raisan;''  they  confessed  that 
something  was  wanting  in  the  Bible  Society, 
to  obtain  for  it  the  cordial  support  of  a  church- 
man; but  still  unwilling  to  close  with  the  ancioit 
reputable  Church  society,  they  would  have  a 
fresh  off-set  to  weaken  it,  and  established  this  sup* 
plement  in  Salisbury  Court.  It  is  needless  to 
state,  that  nearly  all  the  subscribers  appertained 
to  the  Evangelical  Church  party.  But  why  the 
Prayer-book  and  Homilt  Society?  Dr.  Marsh 
had  said  not  a  word  about  the  Homilies.  The 
secret  was  this :  the  Homilies  certainly  do  contain, 
agreeably  to  the  thirty-fifth  Article,  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine  (a  very  humble  pretension, 
and  seeming  to  admit,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  or  even  unexceptionable),  and  necessary 
for  TH£S£  times }  that  is,  particularly  for  the  timea 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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of  the  Reformation;  for,  Popery  then  occupybg 
the  iield  of  vision,  they  depreciated,  in  strong 
tenns,  meritorious  works;  perhaps  in  stronger 
terms  than  might  now  be  advisable,  when  the 
point  of  merit  is  settled ;  and  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute relates  not  to  the  merit y  but  to  the  perform^ 
ance  of  works,  as  necessary  tests  and  fruits  of 
genuine  faith.  These  churchmen,  then,  knew 
well  what  they  were  about ;  they  said,  '^  Certainly, 
we  shall  have  a  Prayer-book  society  to  elucidate 
the  Bible,  and  a  Homily  society  to  elucidate  the 
Prayer-book."  Their  first  sermon  was  most  ap- 
propriately preached  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  recurring  to  first 
principles ;  an  excellent  notion,  if  applied  to  the 
Litut^gy,  which  was  composed  by  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  in  whom  there  is  safety,  with  a  view 
to  all  times  of  the  Church;  but  not  quite  so  fair 
with  reference  to  the  Homilies,  which,  ere  regular 
preaching  was  well  understood^  were  intended  to 
wean  the  people  from  the  puritanical  lecturers, 
and  to  correct  the  Catholic  errors.  Why  recur  to 
first  principles  about  penances  and  indulgences, 
written  in  a  language  obsolete  and  almost  unin- 
telligible? Why ;  but  to  give  colour  to  an  extra- 
vagant running  down  of  works  ?  We  well  know 
what  it  is  to  depreciate  the  law  generally ;  so  that 
what  is  true,  when  the  ceremonial  law  is  in  con- 
temptatioii,  shall  be  confounded  with  what  is 
partly  fiO^,  when  applied  to  the  moral  law;  for 
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though  the  moral  law  be  no  ground  of  justifi- 
cation,  it  is  not,  like  the  law  of  ordinances^ 
abolished,  blotted  out,  or  nailed  to  the  cross. 

XXII  I.  This  society  has  an  aatinual  sermon, 
and  a  meeting  for  speeches  at  the  London  Coffee 
House.  The  burthen  of  both  is  the  same, — ^the 
needful.  From  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of 
books,  this  society  boasts  a  revenue  of  nearly 
2000/.  per  atmum.  Its  issue  of  books  lip  to  1 81 8; 
was :  Prayer-books  48,722 ;  Psdters  5507 ;  fliil^- 
nine  Articled  5^^9 ;  Homily  tracts,  ftc.  depanite 
384,418 ;  Homflies  in  fdio  975>  iu  oota:yo  376* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII: 

bartlxtt's  buildings* 


coticnifvf 

|.  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Partt. 
11.  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.— ^llh 
Objects.  Charity  Schools. — IV.  Dispersion  of  Bibla, 
Liturgies,  and  Tracts. — ^V.  Irish  and  Manx  Bibles. — 
VI.  Gaelic  and  other  Translations.'—Vll.  Mant  and 
Doyley's  Family  Bible.— Ylll.  Remarks.— IX.  Fa- 
mily Prayer-book. — X.  Books  and  Tracts. — XL  Sup- 
plemental Catalogue. — XII.  Missions:  Scilly,  Hin* 
dostan. — ^XIII.  Missionaries :  Swartz,  S^c.  chiefly  Ger-- 
mans  and  Danes. — XIV.  Buchanan*s  Christian  Re- 
searches.— XV.  Calcutta  made  a  Bishopric;  Bishop 
Middleton.—XVl.  Bishop  Heber. —  XVII.  Diocesan 
and  District  Committees. — XVIII.  Anti-Injidel  Branch, 
—XIX.  Remarks.— XX.  Parochial  Libraries.— XXL 
General  Remarks  on  the  Society. — XXII.  Evangelical 
Influence. — XXIII.  Removal  of  the  Society  to  lincoWs 
Inn  Fields. 

Irworporated  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  *. 

!•  Concerned  at  the  growth  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality, and  tracing  it  to  ignorance  of  the  prin- 

•  SeeVQLiiLi)(.98. 
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ciples  of  Christianity,   a  few  individuals,    higU 
in  station  and  eminent  in  piety,  assembled,  in 
March  1699,    ^^^  formed  the  rudiments  of  a 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.    They 
proposed  to  erect  catechetical  schools,  to  establish 
parochial  libraries,  and  to  distribute  good  books ; 
and  fixed  the  chief  sphere  of  their  labours  in 
North  America,  where  the  provision  for  the  clergy 
was  mean.     Around  this  nucleus  all  the  chief 
divines  of  that  period  were  very  quickly  gathered : 
Bishops  Stillingfleet,  formerly  mentioned, — Kid- 
der, who  wrote  the  "  Demonstration  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah,'*  and  Fowler,  author  of  the  "  De- 
sign of  Christianity  ;*'  Dean  Stanhope,  known  by 
his  "Epistles  and   Gospels;"  Kennet,   the  his- 
torian; Nicholls,  the  commentator  on  the  Liturgy; 
Grabe,  the  editor  of  the  "  Septuagint  ;'*  Wheeler, 
the  traveller,  who  wrote  likewise  on  the  "  Character 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;"  Blackmore,  the  poet, 
on  "The  Creation;''  the  pious  Nelson,   whose 
"  Festivals    and   Fasts"   are  found  wherever  a 
country  pastor  has  a  book-shelf;  Melmoth,  who 
wrote  and  exemplified    "  The  Importance  of  a 
religious  Life ;"  Lewis,  who  penned  a  "  History 
of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible ;"  all  assisted  in 
the  early  deliberations  of  the  society.     In  1701,, 
King  William  incorporated  them  by  charter,  as  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  the  better  to  encouragt  that  branch  of 
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theif  plan,  ^kich  rebtted  to  &e  Britiah  co^oniefl 
tieyond  the  seas*. 

The  operations  of  this  society  have  hitherto 
^»  principally  confined  to  the  North  American 
continent,  and  the  contiguous  islands*  More  than 
eighty  missionaries  are  now  employed  in  their 
senrice,  with  liberal  salaries;  ii^ho  disseminate 
the  purest  form  of  Christianity  throughout  New- 
founcQand,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  two 
Canadasy  Cape  Breton ;  and  their  care  has  lately 
been  extended  towards  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
coast  of  Africa,  New  South  Wales»  and  Norfolk 
Island.  The  missionaries  are  supplied  with  Bibles, 
Prayer-books,  and  short  religious  tracts;  assist- 
ance is  afforded  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
salaries  are  given  to  catechists  and  schoolmasters. 
The  directing  members  of  this  society  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

■• 

*  Owen's  history  of  Bible  Societiet;  GeqenJ  Aoooimt 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  publiibed 
•t  Bartlett't  Buildings,  iSai;  Charity  Ahnanac  for  iSs^, 
p*  155}  Collins's  Summary  of  Mosheim,  vd.  ii«  p*5i4;  Basil 
Woodd*s  SemKm  at  Aylesbury. 

Both  thesjB  societies  mainly  owe  their  institution  to  tlie 
seal  of  Dr.  Iliomas  Biay,  minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 
(See  his  Memoirs,  printed  by  Rivington,  1808).  Dr.  Bray 
also  instituted  another  society,  now  entitled  **  Dr.  Bray's 
Assodates,"  fbr  the  purpose  of  providing  parochial  libraries, 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  ministers  of  small  livings,  and  for  the 
fgnyerrioA  (xf  adult  negroes. 
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Recently,  under  the  wspices  of  this  cb&rtered 
body,  the  National  system  W  been  ktrodncod 
into  America,  with  much  advantage  if>  the  reli^ 
gious  and  moral  character  of  the  people.  Ester 
blishments  have  been  organized*  on  th$  M^djrais 
plan,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninsw^Qk* 
and  Quebec :  whence  the  rising  generalion  derive 
those  fetcilities  in  iD3truction,  which  have  been  ap 
widely  and  so  advantageously  diffused  throughout 
the  mother  country  *.  . 

II.  The  chartered  society  having  chiefly  ooor 
fined  its  views  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
the  original  members  enlarged  their  views,  vndf^ 
the  character  of  a  v<^untary  associajtion^  distinct 
from  their  corporate  capacity,  and  retaining  the 
original  name  of  the  Society  for  profmtiHg  ChrUr 
tian  Knowledge.  Not  interfering  with  the  sis^ 
association,  they  prosecuted  their  benevolent  de- 
signs at  home,  and  extended  their  zealous  labours 
first  to  India,  and  gradually  into  other  countries 
of  the  world  !• 


*  Never  ought  to  be  forgotten,  a  noble  act  of  SBsistance 
'Cstaided,  in  17^89  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Salta- 
burg;  whom  the  society  coarejed  to  their  new  settleoient  ia 
Georgia^  and  siipplied  with  pecuniaiy  relief.  It  likewise  siy- 
ported,  til]  the  American  war,  two  missionarieSy  for  the  com* 
fort  of  that  family. 

f  Brewster's  Secular  Essay;  General  Account  of  the 
Society,  1821 ;  Middleton's  Memoir,  p.  84and  264;  .Charity 
Alfnanac^  18939  P*  U  History <^  th^  Chuicbt  ^k  iii.  p.  i9$, 
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III.  Among  their  leading  engines  of  improve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  catechetical,  since 
called  Charity  SchooU;  in  which  children  were  at 
once  taught  religious  and  useful  knowledgCi  and 
trained  in  industrious  habits.  In  1 7 1 1,  five  thou- 
sand children  were  educated,  and  many  of  them 
dothedi  boarded,  and  apprenticed,  in  London  and 
Westminster;  and  in  1741,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  schools,  in  England  and  Wales,  gave 
education  to  forty  thousand  children.  In  1784, 
the  rise  of  Sunday  schools  was  hailed  and  encou- 
raged by  the  same  institution;  and  in  1811,  when 
the  National  Society  was  formed,  for  educating 
the  children  of  the  poor,  on  a  new  and  enlarged 
scale,  an  increased  expense  was  cheerfully  incurred 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  to  favour  a  resolution,  that 
no  books  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  throughout 
the  union,  save  those  on  the  catalogue  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  schools,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  children,  are  embraced  in  the 
scope  of  this  resolution. 

lY.  To  disperse,  and  sell  at  a  reduced  price^ 
Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  other  religious  tractst 
was  another  leading  object  proposed  by  the  so- 
cietp'.  Their  funds,  however,  were  limited ;  and 
even  in  1736,  amounted  only  to  450/.  per  annum. 
Having  enlarged  their  means,  through  the  success 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
hit  clergy,  they  directed  their  attention  to  the 
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principality  of  Wales ;  and  between  1 742  and 
1753,  printed  and  distributed  two  large  editions 
of  a  Welsh  Bible,  besides  Testaments  and  Prayer- 
books.  Of  the  Welsh  Bible  they  have  printed  in 
all  five  editions,  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  each, 
at  an  average. 

V.  To  Ireland  the  society  directed  their  at- 
tention so  early  as  1 71 2,  by  printing  six  thousand 
copies  of  the  Liturgy,  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
with  Lewis's  Exposition,  and  lasdy,  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Irish  Language,  all  in  parallel  co- 
lumns, in  English  and  Irish;  and  in  1821,  they 
put  in  the  press  an  edition,  of  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible,  from  Bishop  Bedell's  translation. 
A  question,  respecting  the  policy  of  this  measure, 
as  perpetuating  differedces,  together  with  the  lan- 
guage, has,  perhaps,  retarded,  and  in  the  end  en- 
feebled, this  exertion ;  which  is  how  viewed,  as 
chiefly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  setded 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  on  Safiron  Hill. 

By  the  recommendation  and  patronage  of 
Bishops  Wilson  and  Hildesley,  impressions  of  the 
Bible,  Liturgy,  Lewis  on  the  Catechism,  and 
Wilson  on  the  Sacrament,  were  commenced  in 
1763,  in  the  Manks  language,  and  have  been, 
from  that  time,  frequendy  repeated. 

VL  Since  1793,  assistance  has  been  contri- 
buted towards  translations  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy 
into  the  Graelic  language ;  while  grants  have  been 
recently  made,  for  aiding  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
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Finnish  translations  of  the  Bible  and  Pra7er4K>ok. 
Translations  of  the  ScriptureSi  and  of  their  hand- 
maid the  Liturgy,  into  the  French,  Italian,  Porta* 
guese,  German,  Arabic,  and  other  tongues,  have 
met  with  similar  patronage  and  encouragement 

In  Hindostan,  the  missionaries  of  this  sociefy 
began  in  1712  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Tamul  language;  and  in  1734,  the  whole 
Bible  was  translated  by  the  missionary  Schultze, 
into  the  Telinga  or  Waringian. 

VII.  In  1813,  and  the  two  following  years, 
the  society  provided  the  members  of  our  Church 
with  a  Family  Bible,  accompanied  with  notes,  ex- 
planatory and  practical,  from  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  English  Church ;  and  a  few 
from  Doddridge,  and  other  learned  and  moderate 
dissenters.  This  publication  was  designed  to  su- 
persede or  counteract  the  various  C^lvinistic  and 
enthusiastic  expositions  of  the  Bible,  which  had 
found  their  way  into  families,  piecemeal,  in  six- 
penny numbers;  to  promote  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  churchmen;  and  to  preserve  them 
steadfast  in  the  profession  0/  a  pure  and  uncar-- 
I'upted  faith. 

VIII.  Considering  its  dimensions,  the  Family 
Bible  was  cheap.  The  beautiful  engravings  and 
maps  were  defrayed  by  a  separate  benefaction, 
and  thrown  in  gratuitously.  But,  with  whatever 
encomiums  this  compilation  has  been  received, 
and  with  whatever  disproportion  the  compilers 
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have  been  renmiierated,  we  may  ventuKe<^  without 
offence,  to  pronounce  it  liable  to  some  objecttona. 
The  sermoniadng  notes  bear  too  large  a  proportion 
to  the  exjdanatoiy  ones ;  or,  as  even  the  authoress 
of  ^'Sermonets"  could  discover,  '^  the  National 
Bible  was  more  calculated  to  make  us  good,  than  to 
make  us  wise  *•'*  To  some  persons,  in  some  places, 
and  in  some  ages,  this  might  be  a  reconmiendation, 
rather  than  a  fault ;  but,  generally  speaking,  and 
in  &is  inquisitive  age,  men  know  well  enough 
the  moral  duties  resulting  from  certain  prin- 
ciples ;  but  need  the  conviction  of  their  reason, 
and  the  establishment  of  their  principles.  Very 
little  notice  is  taken,  in  these  tomes,  of  those  po- 
pular objections  which  stagger  the  multitude. 
Very  litde  notice  of  the  chronological  and  geolo* 
gical  objections.  Not  only  are  critical  researches 
into  language  avoided  (this  omission  might  be 
excused,  as  contrary  to  the  plan  of  a  Family 
fiible)  ;  but  passages,  which  would  startle  a  child 
possessed  of  the  slightest  acuteness  and  curiosity, 
though  capable  of  easy  and  complete  explana- 
tion, are  passed  by  with  astonishing  and  unpar- 
donable silence.  For  example,  the  spoiling  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites;  the  pardoning 
of  Ahab  for  his  personal  offence,  and  yet  bring- 
ing the  evil  in  his  son's  days ;  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward;   are  all  dismissed  without  any 

*  Hawkinses  Anecdotes. 
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satisfactory  comment  Yet  one  little  book» 
Cooper's  Four  hundred  Texts,  incorporated  in 
the  notes,  with  a  slight  degree  of  additional 
labour,  would  have  set  these,  and  many  similar 
questions,  at  rest  for  ever. 

Even  when  an  explanation  is  attempted,  it 
is  not  always  the  happiest  in  the  world;  nay, 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  employed,  its 
correctness  is  very  questionable.  I  shall  allude 
to  a  note  taken  from  Dr.  Macknight,  on  i  Tim. 
iii.  2,  where  the  Apostles  are  made  to  temporize 
by  allowing  lay-polygamy  at  first,  and  where  this 
temporizing  spirit  is  vindicated. 

Perhaps  these  defects  belong,  in  part,  to 
the  infelicity  of  the  plan;  which  united  two 
objects,  not  capable  of  amalgamation.  A  Family 
Bible,  having  comments,  at  once  adapted  to  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  informed  and  the  illiterate, 
was  likely  to  fail,  and  has  failed,  in  both  its  ob- 
jects. It  might  have  been  augured,  that  there  . 
would  have  been  something  too  slight  and  im- 
perfect -  for  the  former,  and  too  diffuse  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  latter.  This  the  society  has  now 
found,  and  acknowledges  to  be  the  fact.  Its 
Family  Bible,  besides  being  not  all  that  mansions 
want,  has  not  found  its  way  into  cottages;  and  an 
inferior  compilation  is  now  in  progress,  which 
will  come  forth  recommended  by  its  lower  price, 
and  greater  simplicity  of  desig^. 

Indeed,    Hewlett's   Bible,  which    is  under- 
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stood  to  be  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Dodd'a,  im- 
proved by  extracts  down  to  the  present  time, 
is  preferable  to  Mant  and  Doyley's,  as  a  work 
for  intelligent  families ;  and  if  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
"  Help  to  the  Unlearned,"  together  with  Bick- 
ersteth's  "  Scripture  Help,"  and  the  "  Com- 
mentary to  the  Cottage  Bible,"  were  pruned  of 
some  objectionable  parts,  they  would  be  better 
calculated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  than  the  three 
quarto  volumes  of  the  society. 

IX.  As  to  the  Family  Prayer-book,  it  is 
unwieldy  and  injudicious.  The  Prayer-book 
requires  not,  and  ought  not  to  require,  so  large 
a  comment,  for  family  use.  A  short  three-penny 
tract  to  illustrate  it,  would  be  quite  sufficient  It 
is  a  ponderous  wen  of  orthodoxy. 

X.  The  books  and  tracts  on  the  society's 
catalogue,  may  be  obtained,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  by  its  own  members ;  and  have  recently 
been  printed  of  an  uniform  size,  for  selection 
and  convenient  binding.  Several  excellent 
tracts  are  out  of  print ;  and  it  is  matter  of  re- 
gret with  many  respectable  members,  that,  in- 
stead of  multiplying  new  tracts  on  the  list,  the 
society  sets  not  itself  to  revise  and  correct  a 
considerable  number  of  its  works  of  old 
standing. 

XI.  Other  books,  not  strictly  religious,  or 
suitable  to  the  rules,  are  recommended  or 
sanctioned   by   the  society,  io  a  supplemental 
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catalogue ;  but  there  is  yet  a  lamentable  dearth 
of  instnictioni  dressed  in  the  captivating  form 
of  narratives,  apologues,  and  interesting  details ; 
as  a  means  of  gaining  on  the  attention,  and 
making  way  to  the  heart. — "  The  devil/'  as 
Mr.  Wesley  said,  when  he  adapted  profane 
music  to  his  hymns,  ^^  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  all  the  entertainment  to  himself.'' 

XII.  Of  the  wise  ^  designs  projected  by  the 
society,  Religious  Missions  constituted  another 
leading  branch.  While,  in  sympathy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  it  has  esta- 
blished two  clergymen,  and  opened  schools,  on 
these  barren  and  inhospitable  rocks,  it  has 
extended  its  regard  to  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  natives  of  Africa;  and,  on  a  more  en- 
Ifiurged  scale,  towards  those  of  Asia.  So  early 
as  1709,  it  took  under  its  patronage  the  Danish 
missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  and 
established  schools  among  the  heathens  in  Ma- 
labar, on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan.  The 
missionaries  and  catechists  were  indefatigable 
in  their  labours,— preaching,  instructing,  and 
translating  into  the  native  languages.  Chris- 
tianity, where  miracles  are  no  longer  wrought, 
and  where  conversion  must  bring  on  the  prose- 
lyte all  the  persecutions  and  distresses  incidental 
to  the  loss  of  caste, — must  clothe  herself  in  the 
garb  of  patience,  for  her  first  advances  will  be 
slow.     But,  even  when  they  are  for  a  length  of 
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time  inconsiderable,  nay,  undiscernible,  hope  is 
not  to  be  relinquished,  nor  perseverance  abated ; 
for  a  few  proselytes,  of  strong  minds,  having 
surmounted  the  hatred  of  their  idolatrous  coun- 
trymen, and  formed  a  rallying  point  of  conver- 
sion, fresh  converts  may  be  expected  to  con- 
glomerate, by  degrees,  around  it, — ^the  snow-ball 
will  enlarge  as  it  rolls.  As  friends  multiply, 
and  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  the  shame 
and  the  exclusion  will  be  lessened ;  and  after  a 
certain  period,  the  success  will  be  rapid  and 
extensive.  This  was  found,  by  the  dissenting 
missionaries,  to  be  the  process  in  Otaheite ;  for 
years  they  made  no  sensible  advance;  but,  at 
length,  converted  the  King  and  the  whole 
island.  Much  is  also  to  be  allowed  for  igno- 
rance of  the  native  languages;  the  suspicion 
of  strangers,  natural  among  the  natives;  and 
an  experience  of  the  sinister  views  entertained 
by  others,  who  had  formerly  pretended  zeal  for 
their  good.  Time,  accompanied  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  moral  consistency,  and  improved 
power  of  communication  in  the  missionaries, 
gradually  weakens  and  breaks  down  these  ob- 
stacles ;  so  that  an  enemy  of  missions  can  have 
no  triumph,  and  no  argument,  in  pointing  to 
the  slow  advancement  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
that  are  past,  as  1^  probable  measure  of  future 
procedure. 

XIII.  In    1740,   native    youths    were    ixst 
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employed,  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmasters  and 
catechists;  a  practice  that  has  ever  since  been 
continued  with  much  benefit.  From  this  time, 
the  society  has  contributed  largely  towards  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
several  languages  of  the  east;  and  also  to  the 
establishment  of  charity  *  schools,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world*. 
These  exertions  have  been  mainly  rendered 
effectual  by  the  zealous  missionaries  Swartz 
and  Gerick,  Kolhoff,  Joenicke,  Kiemander, 
Hutteman,  Fabricius,  Briethaupt,  Diemer,  and 
Sattianader  the  native  convert,  settled  in  the 
different  stations  of  Tranquebar,  Madras,  Cud- 
dalore,  Tanjore,  and  Tritchinopoly. 

In  1779,  Swartz  persuaded  the  Council  at 
Madras  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
at  Tanjore;  and  while,  in  the  following  years, 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  desolated  the  pe« 
ninsula,  such  was  this  missionary's  influence, 
that  the  poor  Hindoos  resorted  to  him  for 
maintenance  and  consolation;  and  the  English 
in  authority  countenanced  his  designs,  that 
they  might  secure  his  agency  with  the  native 
powers.      In   1785,   Swartz  established  provin- 

*  Several  schools  were  erected  at  Tranquebar  prior  to 
the  year  1787 ;  and  the  school  at  Tanjore,  in  1803,  accom- 
modated one  thousand  children.  Two  churches  were  built 
in  Tranquebar,  by  the  first  missionaries ;  and  one  at  Porriar, 
consecrated  in  1746. 
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cial  English  schools  ^  throughout  the  countr]^ ; 
aided  by  the  King  of  Tanjore  and  the  Easl 
India  Company.  In  1787,  Kolhoff,  the  .mis-t 
sionary  at  Tranquebar^  held  his  jubilee,  .or  thd 
fiftieth  year  of  his  mission;  and  saw  h,is  eldest 
son  receive  orders  in  the  church  of  the  mission^ 
and  address  the  congregation  in  the  Malabiar 
dialect 

Kolhoff  died  1791 9  aged  eighty;  Gerickife, 
at  Vellore,  in  1803,  aged  sixty-two;  and  Swartz 
in  1798,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Kolhoff 
had  served  as  a  missionary  fifty-three,  Gerick^ 
thirty-eight,  and  Swartz  forty-eight  years. 

The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  1801,  erected 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Swartz,  ^^  his 
father,  his  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  his  youth ;"  and  the  East  India  Company 
bore  the  expense  of  another.  Such  were  the 
honours  paid  to  this  Apostolic  character,  who 
had  long  toiled  beneath  the  fervours  of  an 
eastern  clime  with  undiminished  zeal;  while 
he  saw  that  Almighty  power  blessed  his  la- 
bours, in  turning  the  Hindoo  from  his  graven 
image,  and  the  European  from  the  mammon  of 
the  heart 

To  perpetuate  the  succession /of  pious  mis- 
sionaries, removed  by  death,  or  incapacitated  hyl 
other  causes,  a  co/respondence  was  maii^Ofid 
with,  the .  University  of  Halle,  ipcSwpny  ^ Jw| 
political  obstructions  intervened  until  1812,  when 

VOL.    IV.  Y 
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Mr:  Jacobiij  beiisg  sent  out,  took  his  station  at 
Tanjore )  but  that  young  man,  as  well  as  Poesold 
and  Pohle,  soon  fell  martyrs  to  the  climate;  and 
it  if  as  not  without  difficulty,  that  three  other  mis^ 
iionaries,  stiU  Germans,  were  dispatched  in  i8l8 
and  181 9*  We  inust  here  pause  to  ask,  whence 
this  difficulty  in  finding  missionaries?  and  why  are 
none  found,  among  our  own  countrymen,  to  be 
enrolled  with  Fabricius,  Swartz,  Gerick^,  Joenickd, 
Pbesold,  Rittler,  and  other  Danes  and  Giermans, 
Who  have  gone  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Apostles  and 
liiariyrs,  forsaking  all  worldly  advantage,  and 
not  valuing  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  Gospel  of  their  Master  ?  Dissenting  mission- 
ary societies  find  no  such  want.  Must  zeal  amount 
to  enthusiasm,  before  it  will  make  such  sacrifices? 
and  will  enthusiasm  always  connect  itself  with 
dissent  ?  Or  do  men  make  an  estimate  of  profit 
and  risk ;  and,  when  qualified  by  education  to  un* 
dertake  the  task,  prefer  turning  their  talents  into  a 
domestic  channel?  May  it  not  be  expected,  that 
out  of  the  clergy  orpl^n  school,  and  the  Madras 
system^  a  race  of  missionaries  and  catechists 
inay  spring,  sufficient  to  wipe  away  this  aspersion 
from  our  own  country  ?  The  instruction  under 
titat  system  is  a  sufficient  preparative  for  any 
Jmtgbt  of  bitellectual  improvement  It  is,  how* 
tnr^  a  oaatter  of  question,  whether,  in  its  reli^ 
fichu  and  moial  departmait,  the  two  lessons  of 
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self-privation,  and  self-devotedness,  so  usefol  in 
every  part  of  life,  are  sufficiently  inculcated. 

XIV.  Dr.  Buchanan,  one  of  t|ie  chaplains  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  Bengal,  having  ex- 
cited attention  at  home,  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Christian  Researches,"  and  his  "  Memoir  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  India,"  the  attention  of 
the  Bartlett  s  Buildings  Society  was  directed  to 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment; as  an  improvement  on  that  precarious 
provision  for  the  European  and  half-caste  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  which  had  hitherto  been  made 
by  the  chaplains  of  the  company,  and  the  mis^ 
sionaries  of  the  society.  A  memorial,  presented 
to  the  Government  and  Court  of  Directors,  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  British  Parliament ; 
who,  in  renewing  the  company's  charter  in  1813, 
provided  for  a  regular  ministry,  a  national  church, 
and  a  suitable  appendage  of  colleges  and  schools. 

XV.  In  the  year  following,  1^  14,  Calcutta  was 
erected  into  an  Episcopal  see,  and  Madras  and 
Bombay  into  archdeaconries.  Thomas  Fanshaw 
Middleton*,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  Vicar 
of  St.  Pancras,  received  consecration  as  the  6r8t 
Bishop  of  Calcutta;  a  man  of  deep  learning,  power- 

*  The  writer  has  the  honour  of  occupying  the  pulpit  of 
this  excellent  man;  who  on  his  departure  assembled  the 
chfldren  of  the  large  National  School,  and,  giving  to  each  one 
shilling,  bade  them  affectionately  farewell;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  mistress  still  glisten  when  she  ^eaks  of  him. 

Y  2 
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ftil  abilities,  and  benevolent  disposition,  but,  per- 
haps, endued  with  a  spirit  rather  too  towering  and 
unbending.  His  arrival  in  India  produced  the 
happiest  results,  by  waking  the  dormant  spirit  of 
religion,  and  presenting  to  the  voluptuous  resi- 
dents, a  living  model  of  dignified  virtue  and  de- 
voted piety.  Diocesan  committees  were*  formed 
under  his  auspices,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Colombo;  where  the  views  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety were  promoted.  Unwearied  attention^ was 
paid  by  his  lordship  to  the  missionary  settlements 
at  Tranquebar,  Tanjore,  and  Veperay;-and  he 
made  a  visitation  as  far  as  Colombo.  A  college, 
for  educating  missionaries,  catechists,  and  school- 
masters, with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  was  founded  by  his  suggestion, 
at  Calcutta;  for  the  furtherance  of  which  scheme, 
the  society,  in  1 820,  made  a  grant  of  5000/.  in 
union  with  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  who  have  undertaken  the  chief 
expense  of  the  building  *. 

Thus,  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  a  new  era  of 
things  appears  to  be  rising  in  the  eastern  world ; 
that  prejudices  are  wearing  away,  and  that  light  is 
emerging  out  of  darkness.  May  we  not  add  the 
prayer  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Pojt,  "  that 
the  Sun  of  the  Gospel  may  continue  in  the 
heavens,  till  not ,  an  enemy  remains  to  be  con- 
quered ?" 

•  Report  of  Calcutta  District  Committee,  for  1819. 
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XVL  In  1823,  the  afflicting  intelligence 
reached  this  country,  that  Bishop  Middleton,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  climate.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  prelacy 
by  Bishop  Heber,  who  had  early  distinguished 
himself  at  Oxford,  by  the  celebrated  prize  poem 
on  Palestine.  .  Before  leaving  England^  his  lord* 
ship,  in  1 823,  preached,  in  St  PauFs,  the  annir 
versary  sermon  to  the  charity  schools.  His  voice 
is  not  strong;  and  that  vast  dome,  beneath,  at 
least,  is  the  opposite  thing  to  a  whispering  gallery. 
In  the  clergy-pew,  though  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
pulpit,  hardly  any  part  of  the  discourse  is  heard. 
The  Rev.  C.  Mayo,  who  sat  near  to  the  Writer, 
declared,  that  the  only  words  he  had  heard  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  whole  service,  were  from  the  firdt 
and  second  lessons,  ^'  A  certain  man  went  into  a 
far  country,"  and  ''  from  whence  he  shall  not 
return."  This  would  startle  a  superstitious  mind ; 
but  let  the  missionary  put  his  trust  in  the  Divine 
protection;  and  whether  he  return  or  not,  his 
memory  will  be  embalmed  among  those  confessors, 
who  have  encountered  privations  for  the  truth  a9 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

XVII.  So  early  as  1699,  the  infant  society 
resolved  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  one  or 
more  of  the  clergy  in  each  county,  and  great 
town,  in  order  to  erect  a  society  of  the  same 
nature,  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom^*  This 
resolution,  however,  was  not  carried  into  full  effect 

T3 
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till  the  year  1810,  when  Diocesan  and  District 
Committees  were  formed ;  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  the  society ;  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  London  secretary  donations  and 
benefactions  ;  of  increasing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers; and  of  obtaining  books,  by  a  convenient 
medium,  from  the  parent  society.  Each  com- 
mittee, organized  with  a  treasurer  and  secretary, 
meets  once  a  quarter ;  and,  in  return  for  its  co- 
operation, receives  books  to  the  amount  of  two* 
thirds  of  the  sum  subscribed.  Thus,  while  the 
pecuniary  pressure  on  the  parochial  clergy  is  di- 
minished, their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  extended ; 
and  a  new  stimulus  given,  throughout  the  country, 
to  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  pure  apd  orthodox 
Christianity.  In  181.5,  ^he  Diocesan  and  Dis- 
trict Committees  had  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty ;  and  principally  through  their  means 
the  society  has  been  brought  to  its  present  flourish- 
ing condition;  enrolling,  in  1S19,  fourteen 
thousand  members,  having  a  net  revenue  of 
55^939^*  S^-  8^.  and  annually  distributing  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
other  books. 

If  I  mistake  not,  however,  the  advantages 
derived  by  district  subscribers,  are  not  adequate 
to  those  held  out  in  London.  Each  minister  is 
more  limited  in  the  number  of  books  he  may 
purchase;  and  he  is  not  permitted,  when  occa- 
sionally in  LondiHi;  to  assist  at  the  meetings  of 
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the  parent  Bociety.    Where  would  be  the  haiu 
in  levelling  these  inequalities  ? 

XVIII.  In  1819,  blasphemy .  and  infidelitf 
had  recruited  theiif  strength,  enfeebled  by  the 
weapons  of  argument  and  truth,  and  again  reared 
their  horrid  front,  scarred  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
heaven.  The  success  of  Hone  in  his  low  and  wit* 
less  parodies,  emboldened  a  very  miserable  cree^ 
ture,  Carlile,  to  go  a  step  further,  to  out-herod 
Herod^  and,  withoiU  a  spark  of  intellect  of  his  own, 
to  open  what  be  called  a  Temple  of  Reason,  in 
Fleet  Street ;  where  he  vended  the  grossest  bhu- 
phemies,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  mere  love  of 
lucre.  Having  been  brought  to  trial|  he  subpoonaed 
on  his  side,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tiie 
High-priest  of  the  Jews ;  and  talked  a  great  deal 
of  wretched  trash  and  nonsense,  flJbout  Joshua 
putting  the  sun  and  moon  in  hi?  pocket  T09 
lenient  a  punishment  was  inflicted;  in  comer 
quence  of  which,  his  wife  carried  on  the  busines^i 
The  Attorney-General  slumbered ;  and  a  fortuM 
was  made  before  the  next  prosecution  ensuiedL 
Then  Mrs.  CaiFlile  was  punished  too  lemratly; 
and  the  business  was  still  carrie4  on.  A  mode 
of  eluding  Government  was  now  demised,  by 
placing  a  wicket  in  a  partition  in  the  back  of  thte 
shop ;  and  here  the  traffic  was,  and  is,  cajrried  oi>. 
by  an  unknown  agent,  behind  the  scene.  Q<h 
yernmenty  which  ought  to  have  acted  with  a  fim 
promptitude^  and  pounced  dixfioAj  ou  An  UnJ** 
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factors,  again  suffered  the  evil  to  proceed,  and 
the  minds  of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  to  be 
poisoned.  In  the  meantime,  Waddington,  a  vulgar 
and  weak  bill-sticker,  and  other  starving  and  un- 
principled persons,  opened  similar  shops,  at  se* 
yeral  of  which  the  same  device  was  practised ;  and 
Government,  under  the  notion  of  forbearance 
-and  liberality,  were  all  the  while  too  timid  and  too 
tame.  Then  came  Lord  Byron,  breathing  pestN 
lence  from  Italy,  in  his  "  Cain,"  "  Don  Juan,'* 
and  other  precious  importations,  like  a  painter 
drawing  his  own  picture;  together  with  his  friend 
Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab,"  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 
"  Frankenstein,"  and  Leigh  Hunt's  lucubra- 
tions (though  these  last  could  do  very  little 
harm). 

XIX.  Beholding,  with  alarm  and  horror,  this 
demoralizing  progress  of  infidelity, — ^bold,  perti- 
nacious, unchecked  by  adequate  exertions  of 
power,  and  unrestrained  even  by  the  feeble  ex- 
elrtions  that  were  made, — the  society  determined  to 
-employ  the  weapons  of  reason,  as  auxiliary  or  an- 
ticipative  of  the  civil  power ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
neutralize  the  poison  of  the  press,  with  the  medi- 
cament of  anti-infidel  publications*  It  is  the  worst 
of  cant,  to  affirm  that  the  civil  arm  should  not  in- 
terfere at  all,  but  leave  the  question  on  both  sides 
to  be  pleaded,  by  the  contending  advocates,  at  the 
bar  of  reason.  An  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
^ratde-snakd  springs  up  in  the  fields  which  that 
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animal  frequents ;  but  here,  the  poison  goes  where 
the  remedy  may  never  find  its  way.     Disperse 
your  tracts  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ; 
disperse  them  gratuitously;  wrap  tobacco  in  them; 
post  them  on  the  walls;  fling  them  away  in  fairs 
and  markets ;  let  them  be  as  powerfully  convincing 
as  they  can  be  rendered  by  the  names  of  Leslie 
and  Lyttleton,  of  Sherlock  and  Porteus ;  but  can 
you,  after  all,  obtain  for  them  a  favourable  hearing  ? 
The  mischief  is  already  done;  the  mind  is  npt 
only  biassed,  but  the  prejudices  are  roused,   the 
passions  inflamed,  and  the  heart  depraved.     The 
remedy,    therefore,    however  excellent,  must  be 
imperfect  and  partial;  for  it  is  not  the  calm  con- 
viction that  is  to  be  gained  over, — that  were  an 
easy  achievement ;  could  you  convince  the  patient 
of  his  need  of  medicine,  you  might  be  certain  of 
its  operating  beneficially ;  but  you  are  addressing 
sciolism  bloated  into  self-complacency ;  you  are 
addressing  the  worst  of  prejudices  in  the  mind, 
the  prejudice  of  thinking  it  has  surmounted  pre- 
judice; you  are  beseeching  passion,  freed  frQm 
the  irksomeness  of  principle,  to  relinquish  its  in-  ^ 
dulgences,  and  return  to  its  restraints. 

Under  these  views,  it  is  clear,  that  power 
must  do  something;  though  reasoning  should 
ever  be  essayed.  To  strengthen  its  appeals,  a 
separate  fund  was  obtained,  amounting  to  7000L 
Old  tracts  were  reprinted,  and  thirty  new  ones 
added;  a  shop  was  opened  in  Fleet  Street^  not 
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far  from  the  Temple  of  Reason ;  and  in  less  than 
one  year,  nearly  one  million  of  apti-infidel  tracts 
i^ere  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

These,  in  the  form  of  short  evideoces  and 
familiar  dialogues,  armed  the  peasant  and  la-^ 
bourer  against  the  Apostles  of  falsehood ;  an* 
swered  objections,  removed  scruples;  pioneered 
the  way  of  truth,  and  rendered  it  a  path  of 
pleasantness. 

XX.  Much  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
the  extension  of  parochial  lending  libraries;  chiefly 
in  Wales,  and  the  East  Indies.  Hospitals,  prisons, 
work-houses,  alms  houses,  have,  at  various  periods, 
profited  by  the  society's  benevolence ;  which  has 
likewise  been  all  along  attentive  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  latterly  to 
the  crews  of  India  ships  and  revenue  cutters. 

Besides  the  regular  income  derived  from  sub- 
scriptions, donations,  ancT  benefactions,  legacies 
have  been  bequeathed  to  the  society  at  different 
times ;  of  these,  we  shall  only  particularize  the 
charity  of  Clericus,  in  1819,  consisting  of  1000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  with  Prayer* 
books  and  tracts. 

XXI.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  much  regretted, 
that  this  establishment  is  rather  oligarchical  in  its 
constitution.  The  business  is  managed  by  a  few ; 
and  well  managed.  The  great  body  meet  not  to 
deliberate,  but  to  approve,  and  to  keep  up  an 
unity    of   feeling.      Tiiat  such  an    associatiitt 
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should  be  converted  into  an  arena  of  debate, 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  worst  of  evils;  yet 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  assembly,  points 
of  difference  must  arise,  and  ought  to  be  ad^ 
justed  by  free  discussion.  There  is  no  aristo- 
cracy in  practical  wisdom;  and  the  opinion 
and  the  reasons  of  the  humblest  curate,  ought 
to  possess  equal  weight,  and  to  obtain  as  fair 
a  hearing  and  reception,  as  the  authorily  of 
any  bishop  or  archdeacon.  With  every  de- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  rank,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
counsels  and  the  interests  of  this  body,  if  it 
were  to  relax  a  little  from  its.  formalities,  so 
that  any  member,  however  obscure,  might  not 
only  deliver  his  sentiments, — for  that,  if  he 
have  nerve,  he  may  do, — but  .deliver  them  un- 
appalled  by  those  looks  of  silent  wonder,  which 
chill  him  into  the  language  of  apology,  and 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  is  treading  the  ground 
of  liberty  and  obtrusion.  It  is  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  veneration  that  we  wish  to  speak  of 
the  late  worthy  secretary,  who,  in  i8'4i2,  re- 
signed his  office,  after  thirty  years  of  unwearied 
and  unexampled  zeal ;  and,  no  doubt,  patience 
must  often  be  tried,  in  bearing  with  the  te- 
dious, the  pertinacious,  or  the  mis-informed. 
We  would  be  understood,  therefore,  generally, 
in  observing,  that  indulgence,  even  to  the  in- 
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firmities  of  members,  in  their  various  degrees 
of  station,  pretension,  wisdom,  and  informa- 
tion, is  a  secret  of  good  government,  not  to  be 
slighted  in  a  society  where  it  is  expedient  to 
confirm,  as  much  as  possible,  attachment  to  a 
good  cause. 

XXIL  When  a  tract  is  recommended  to 
the  society,  by  any  competent  judge,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  four  members, 
who  deliver  their  several  opinions  at  the  en- 
suing meeting.  If  these  reports  be  favourable, 
but  qualified  by  some  minor  objections,  the 
four  members  are  directed  to  communicate  with 
the  author;  and  when  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing, the  book  is  submitted  to  the  ballot 
Though  authors  may  sometimes  complain  of 
unnecessary  delays,  this  carefulness  and  slow- 
ness is  much  to  be  commended;  the  more  so, 
since,  though  the  great  body  of  the  society 
be  composed  of  what  are  called  the  orthodox 
clergy,  there  is  a  small  admixture  of  the  Evan- 
gelical union,  who  can,  upon  occasion,  by  ac- 
tivity and  assiduity,  supply  their  want  of  num- 
bers. Mant's  tract  on  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
and  a  few  works  of  the  same  description,  be- 
came apples  of  discord,  which  brought  these 
parties  to  a  trial  of  their  strength ;  but  the 
Evangelical  band  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  defection  of  one  of  their  ablest  friends.    At 
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present,  though  they  might  gain  some  trifling 
object  by  surprize,  they  are  in  too  small  force 
to  carry  any  point  of  importance. 

XXIII.  On  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  1824,  this 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  its  new  saloon, 
or  drawing-room,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and 
with  its  spacious  staircases,  rich  carpets,  and 
pier-glasses,  looked  quite  regenerated  from  the 
antiquated  concern  of  1691.  It  is  thought,  that 
this  placing  of  the  candle  on  a  suitable  can- 
dlestick, may  enable  it  to  spread  more  light, 
and  to  attract  more  notice,  than  under  the  old 
bushel  of  a  court  in  Holborn.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  portraits  of  Nelson,  the  author  of 
the  "  Feasts  and  Fasts,"  of  Swartz,  Dr.  Gaskin, 
and  his  predecessor  Dr.  Broughton  (a  venerable 
emblem  of  ofthodoxy,  and  index  of  growing  an- 
tiquity in  the  society;  with  an  enormous  wig  and 
a  Delta  hat,  like  the  horizontal  section  of  a  pyra- 
mid !).  It  was  full  time,  that  the  increasing  body 
should  obtain  this  local  habitation;  for  a  year 
before,  when  Bishop  Heber  took  his  leave,  his 
lordship  was  treated  with  a  cluster  of  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol:  a  lively  antepast,  not  only  of  the 
climate,  but  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta.  Some 
difficulty  will  arise  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  name,  and  the  adoption  of  some  such  new 
one  as  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Society ;  for  the 
long  running  title  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge,  is  not  glib  enough  for 
ordinary  parlance.  It  remains  for  some  cun- 
ning and  mischievous  association  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  abandoned  room,  to  call  them- 
selves the  Bartletts  Buildings  Society,  and  to 
raise  money  under  false  pretences.  It  is  the 
old  triclc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON    MISSIONS. 

Cotttntt0^ 

I.  Danish. Missions,  patronized  by  the  English  Societies. 
T— 11.  Their  own  Missions  in  Madras  and  other  Parts 
of  India. — III.  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  the  Mission^ 
aries. — IV.  Bishop  Middleton's  Letter  for  Assistance, 
and  the  Measures  taken  in  Consequence  of  it. — ^V.  Ex- 
tract from  the  Writer's  Sermon — VI.  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society. — VII.  Its  Stations. — VIII.  Corre- 
ponding  Committee. — IX.  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety.— X.  Its  Exclusions. — XI.  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. — XII.  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society. — XIII. 
Moravian  Missions. — XIV.  Home  Missionary  Society. 

I.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Mission 
College,  founded  in  1705,  by  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  Zinglebalg,  of  Halle,  founded  the  first 
Protestant  mission  in  India.  On  his  return  to 
Europe,  in  1724,  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
by  King  George  the  First  Thus  encouraged, 
he  finished  his  Tamul  Bible  in  fourteen  years. 
A  succession  of  pious  missionaries,  since  his 
dM&>    were   long   supported   jointly  by    the 
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Danish  College  and  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Their  principal  station 
has  been  at  Tranquebar;  and  the  names  of 
Scheltz,  Jcenicke,  Gerick^,  and  Swartz,  are  still 
venerated  in  India;  but  war  having  destroyed 
the  Royal  College  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  Society  has  become  the  sole 
support  of  the  mission. 

XL  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  an- 
cient Danish  mission,  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  extended  its  care  to  the 
neighbouring  English  settlements,  and  founded 
its  first  mission  at  Madras,  in  the  year  1728; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Fabricius  and 
Briethaupt.  In  the  year  1737,  Kiernander  and 
Hutteman  were  settled  at  Cuddalore;  on  the 
capture  of  which  .  place,  by  the  French,  in 
1758,  they  withdrew  with  their  flock  to  Tran- 
quebar; whence  Hutteman  returned  to  Cudda- 
lore in  1760.  In  the  meantime,  Kiernander 
repaired  to  Bengal;  where  he  opened  a  school 
for  the  natives  in  1758,  and  preached  the 
Gospel.  In  the  early  reports  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  interesting 
letters  from  these  first  missionaries  are  inserted; 
giving  testimony  to  their  correct  principles, 
primitive  simplicity,  and  Apostolic  zeal.  In 
Bengal,  the  society  assisted  Mr.  Kiernander's 
Igbpurf  J  which,  became,  the^  me^qs  of ^  impipiiK-j 
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ment  to  th«  English,  and  conversion  to  the 
natives.  Mr.  Hutteman,  labouring  under  the 
weight  of  his  charge  at  Cuddalore,  was  there, 
in  1766,  sup{5lied  with  a  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gerickfe;  and,  in  the  year  following,  the 
celebrated  Swartz  opened  a  new  mission  at 
Trichinopoly ;  and  other  stations  were  fixed  at 
Veperay  and  Tanjore.  As  at  that  time  the  so- 
ciety could  only  support  these  establishments 
with  the  trifling  interest  of  1060/.  the  Court 
of  Directors,  being  applied  to,  contributed  500 
pagodas.  From  this  period,  the  several  mis- 
sions have  received  ample  support  from  the 
society;  who  have  supplied  them  with  types, 
Bibles  in  various  eastern  languages,  and  highly 
estimable  missionaries. 

III.  These  missionaries  have  had  as  much 
success  as  could  be  augured,  considering  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter. 
The  acquisition  of  the  various  languages  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  reduction  of  them  into  sys- 
tematic grammars,  vocabularies,  and  diction^ 
aries,  is  itself  a  difficult  matter ;  though  it 
pioneers  the  way  for  the  march  of  future  mi- 
nisters. But  the  evils  attending  the  loss  of 
caste  must  operate  as  a  still  more  powerful  ob- 
struction to  the  work.  This  too,  however,  we 
have  before  observed,  is  only  incidental  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  conversion:  as  the  nucleus 
gathers    fresh   conglobation, — as    th^  adherents 
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to  the  trudi  multiply,— the  difficulty  of  desert^* 
mg  oHe  body  will  diminish,  while  numbers^ 
and  even  friends,  give  countentoce  to  the  new 
eoiltert  Some  diviflions  have  likewise  been 
occasioned  among  the  miteionaries,  by  the  in- 
temperate interference  of  ministers  whose  creed 
is  different;  but,  in  general,  they  have  lived 
amicably,  elnd  acted  in  concert.  Once  more; 
the  labours  of  these  missionaries  are  produce 
tive  of  a  scanty  harvest,  by  reason  of  the  bad 
specimen  of  practical  Christianity,  which  the 
European  Christians  present.  This,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  ever  be  the  case,  while  eadets  and 
others  fire  sent  into  those  parts  in  raw  unin- 
formed youth,  with  the  hope  of  returning,  it 
the  age  of  full  manhood,  to  husband  at  home 
the  remains  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  and 
to. squander  a  fortune  amassed  no  matter  how^ 
so  that  it  be  got  in  a  hurry,  and  sufficiently 
ample.  ;  The  loss  of  caste  would  speedily  cease 
to  be  an  obstacle,  if  it  were  not  for  the  licen* 
tious  lives  of  professing  Christians  in  the  east ; 
but,  having  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  that  we  refer,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition.  All  that  is  wanted,  to  in- 
demnify the  natives  for  the  loss  of  caste,  is  a 
pious  party  to  receivt^  theln,  and  to  keep  them 
in  countenance;  and  unless  in  a  very  depraved 
l*Me  of  society,  this  germ  of  a  church  must 
have  ftl^wdy  expanded  it4elf.     The  natives,   at 
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one  time,  miglit  almost  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mexican  chief,  who  at  the  stake 
asked  the  converting  priest,  ^^  If  there  were 
any  Christians  in  that  better  country  he  re- 
commended?" and,  on  being  answered  "Yes, 
but  such  only  as  are  good  and  worthy,"  replied, 
"  The  best  of  them  have  neither  worth  nor 
goodness;  I  vrill  not  go  to  a  place  where! 
may  meet  with  any  one  of  that  people."  We 
speak,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  varioiss 
bloated  and  voluptuous  exemplifications  of  a 
self-denying  and  lowly  religion.  Doubtless, 
many  honourable  exceptions  have  existed  at 
every  period ;  and  of  late  years  an  essential  im- 
provement has  been  manifested. 

The  diocesan  committee  of  the  society,  in 
Calcutta,  is  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop,  and  has  district  committees  at  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Ceylon. 

IV.  Bishop  Middleton  addressed  a  letter,  in 
1818,  to  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts;  in  which,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  sum  of  5000/.  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  promotion  of  India  missions,  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Missi<»i  College,  for 
educating  native  and  other  Christian  youths,  as 
preachers,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters;  for 
teaching  usefol  knowledge,  and  the  Engli^ 
language,  to  Mussuhaen  2^4  Hindoos;  -r^r 
z  2 
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translating  the  Scriptures  and  Liturgy;  and  for 
the  reception  of  English  missionaries  on  their 
arrival.  He  proposed  to  lay  out  the  5000/.  in 
the  building,  and  required  fresh  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  In  consequence  of 
this  proposal,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
issued  a  circular  letter,  directing  the  clergy  to 
make  contributions  in  their  churches,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  pious  design.  A  considerable 
fund  was  raised ;  but  less  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  had  the  measure  been  more  delibe- 
rately conducted. 

V.  The  Writer  subjoins  an  extract  from 
his  own  sermon,  preached  on  the  Whitsunday 
subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  this  mandate  : 

<'  My  Brethren,— The  work  of  oonTcrslon,  which  com- 
menced on  the  first  Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday,  afler  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  by  the  gift  of  languages,  and  by 
cloven  tongues  of  fire, — ^is  designed  by  Providence  to  be 
carried  on  in  every  quarter,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  carried, on  by  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  carried  on  now. 
But  what  can  be  done  ?  The  diversities  of  speech,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Confusion  of  Babel,  still  prevail;  but  the  mi- 
raculous gifl  of  tongues,  which  fell  to  counteract  that  evil, 
has  long  since  ceased.  Providence,  which  appoints  the 
earth  to  yield  her  fruits  to  patient  industry,  hath  ordained 
the  process  of  conversion  to  be  now  conducted  by  the  like 
slow  instrumentality  of  human  efforts.  Men  must  study 
languages^  abandon  their  homes,  make  perilous  voyages, 
and  reside  long  time  amongst  heathen  people.  The  ex- 
penses attending  these  holy  and  charitable  adventures  are 
heavy,  and  must  be  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  us  wbo 
iwiain  at  home.    Nor  let  asy  one  pretend,  that  this  ti  a 
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fimatical  scheme;  wild  in  proposal,  and  impracticable  in 
fesult.  It  b  the  mandate  of  God ;  and  what  he  hath  com- 
manded we  are  bound  to  obey,  leaving  the  whole  issue  with 
his  providence;  certain,  that  in  his  good  time,  and  in 
proper  measure,  he  will  assuredly  prosper  our  handiwork. 
'^Go  ye,'*  said  he  to  his  Apostles  and  disciples,  <<go  ye 
into  all  nations,  and  (disciple  and)  baptize  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

**  To  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  I  am  aware,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
little  success  has  been  obtained,  and  that  therefore  little  is 
likely  to  accrue.  In  Hindostan,  especially,  the  chief  theatre 
of  conversion,  so  completely  is  a  proselyte  excluded  from 
the  society  of  his  friends,  so  aliened  from  the  faces  of  father, 
and  brother,  and  kindred ;  so  insulated,  so  abject,  so  out- 
cast ;  that  few,  who  have  any  of  the  affections  of  nature  or 
sense  of  character  remfdning, — ^few,  in  a  word,  whom  it 
would  be  any  honour  to  bring  over,  have  yet  been  found  to 
join  the  company  of  Christ.  The  difficulty  is  confessed; 
but  since  there  is  no  moral  impossibility  in  the  case,  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  ought  only  to  animate  zeal,  and  to  redouble 
exertion.  Let  it,  besides,  be  recollected,  that  this  objec- 
tion will  year  by  year  become  less  and  less  formidable.  For 
let  a  small  body  of  courageous  individuals  be  gained  over, 
whose  strength  of  mind  can  overcome  the  reproach  of  the 
world,  and  their  body  will  be  continually  accumulating,  as 
the  new  proselytes  will  find  friends ; — ^friends  of  their  own 
caste  and  kindred,  to  receive  them,  and  to  compc^nsate  for  the 
averted  countenances  of  those  whom  they  leave  m  darkness. 

<'  Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  now,  the  question 
about  conversion  is  not,  whether  it  is  practicable, — ^whether  it 
is  expedient, — ^whether  it  ought  to^  be  proceeded  in, — but 
'whether  we  shdl  suffer  it  to  be  attempted  in  an  imperfect 
and  objectionable  manner.  For  though  we  were  altogether ' 
to  desist,  the  labour  would  be  carried  on  by  others ;  and  is 
carrying  on  by  others  at  this  moment*    Missionarie;^  of  the 
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diflienters  swarm  among  aU  heathenSy  and  have  already 
made  surprising  progress.  The  Otaheitans  have  hrokeo 
their  idols,  and  are  altogether  converted  to  Christianity; 
and  this  has  been  the  work  of  years,  and  the  triumph  of 
perseverance.  The  question  then  is,  Shall  we  suffer  the 
sons  of  dissent,  not  only  to  outstrip  us  in  the  course  of  zeal» 
but  to  teach  a  Christianity,  objectionable  in  some  of  ita 
partSy  and  different  from  the  pure  and  rational  system  we 
have  learned  to  believe?  Are  we  to  leave  the  labour  of 
conversion  to  those  who,  however  well-meaning  and  praise* 
worthy,  will  essay,  it  without  judgment,  and  mingle  much 
erroneous  doctrine  in  their  teaching ;  or  are  we  to  see  the 
work  performed  in  the  only  promising  and  rational  manner^ 
the  gaining  the  affections  of  the  heathen  by  attention  ta 
their  temporal  wants,  and  grafting  religious  upon  general 
instruction  ? 

"  For  these  purposes  it  is,  that  I  am  commissioned  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to 
solicit  your  aid.  Having  stated  their  claims,  I  will  add  no 
more.  Consecrate  this  anniversary  of  Pentecost,  by  a  cha<- 
rity  truly  worthy  of  that  day, — an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
miracle  now  commemorated,  and  to  continue  the  labour  as 
at  this  time  begun  ;  and  remember,  that  our  Lord  hath  im- 
posed the  command,  <<  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren ;"  and  hath  annexed  to  his  command  the  ani^ 
mating  promise,  "  That  they  who  have  turned  many  to  righ- 
teousness, shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  If  to 
administer  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the  name 
of  the  common  Saviour,  shall  not  lose  its  reward,  how  large 
must  be  the  recompense  of  those,  who  pluck  human  souls, 
ready  to  perish,  as  brands  out  of  the  burning;  and  who» 
finding  them  in  the  valley  of  darkness,  lead  them  forth  to 
the  way  of  peace ;  where  the  fetters  drop  from  their  mind8> 
and  they  walk  in  liberty  and  light  ?" 

VI.  Church  Missionary  Society. — The  Church 
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Missionary  Society  is  one  of  those  institutiens 
whose  name  is  calculated,  we  will  not  say  in- 
tended, to  midead.  The  real,  ancie&t  Church 
Missionary  Society,  is  that  for  promoting  the 
Gospel  in  Forei^  Parts, — the  chart^ed  aor 
oiety  of  Bartlett  s  Buildings.  The  SKM^iety  be- 
fore us,  is  only  the  Church  Missionary  SociAt|r 
in  as  far  as  it  is  composed  of  a  faandfiil  of  church- 
men,  who  are  in  close  fellowship  and  sin^ilitiuLe 
with  dissenters;  and  who,  like  some  dissenters, 
read  the  Liturgy,  and  call  themselves  the  Church 
ifx  its  purity.  The  tide  of  this  society  con&Aea 
its  operations  to  Africa  and  the  East.  It  WM 
instituted  in  1800,  and  employs  about  eighty 
piissionaries  in  forty-five  stations,  includiog  Jt]be 
schools  dependent  on  the  Tranqueblkr  miwion* 
One  of  its  chief  objects  is  the  education  of  ehi}- 
dren ;  of  whom  three  thousand  are  placed  und^r 
the  care  of  its  missionaries.  Monthly  accounts 
of  its  proceedings  are  published  in  the  Missionary 
Register.  A  sermoi;!  is  preached  annually  in  a 
church  of  the  Establishment,  afid  by  a  Church 
minister.  That  by  this  is  meant,  not  a  minister 
taken  generally  from  the  Church,  but  one  .of  a 
department  calling  itself  (Kmt  ^•xti)  th£  Chunch, 
will  appear  to  any  eye  cast  OKer  a  liat  4E>f  the 
preachers  for  the  several  first  years :  thp  Bm^ 
Thon^is  Scott,  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  Reir* 
Richard  Cecil,  the  Rev.  T.  Biddulph,  thp  Rw> 
John  Venn,  the  Rev.  Edward  Burn,    the  Rev. 
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Basil  Woodd,  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond*  Reader^ 
thou  now  understandest  what  the  Church  \b,  and 
who,  by  consequence,  are  out  of  its  pale. 

VI I.  This  society  has  seven  stations  in  Africa^ 
including  Sierra  Leone ;  where  an  unwholesome 
climate  renders  a  missionary's  undertaking  almost 
certain  martyrdom.  Owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  society,  abandoning  the 
natives,  have  lately  confined  their  views  to  the 
emancipated  negroes  within  the  colony ;  and,  ia 
]8i8,  had  under  instruction  two  thousand  per- 
sons of  this  description.  From  such  first  fruits 
an  abundant  harvest  is  augured  : — of  which  the 
most  sanguine  anticipant  is  brother  Comer,  -  who 
commenced  an  harangue,  like  Marc  Antony, 
'^  Men,  Brethren"  and  Hottentots :  and  who  ex- 
hibits a  burst  of  his  poetry,  as  not  inferior  to  his 
eloquence : 

May  Bushmen,  and  the  Booshooanas, 
The  Namaquas  and  the  Cooraanas, 
All  80on  possess  the  god-like  feast, 
And  praise  the  Lord,  from  west  to  east. 

Deeming  all  to  be  the  east  which  is  in  any 
respect  east  of  London,  •  the  society,  prevented 
from  sending  ministers  to  Malta,  have  established 
schools  in  that  island,  and  distributed  Maltese 
Bibles.  It  has  establishments  in  Tobago,  Bar<r 
badoes,  Dominica,  and  Antigua;  and  has  fixed 
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upoD  Constantinople  as  a  central  point  for  com- 
municating with  both  Greeks  ^and  Mahometans* 

.  VI 11.  Its  concerns  in  India  are  managed  by 
corresponding  committees;  and  these,  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  take  charge  respectively  of 
the  northern,  southern,  and  western  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  missionaries  are  increasing  in 
favour,  being  patronized  by  the  chaplains,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  The 
demands  for  missionaries  are  urgent,  and  their 
schools  are  rapidly  multiplying.  In  1618,  they 
established  four  stations  at  Ceylon ;  but  they  have 
been  injured  in  the  South  Seas,  by  mercenary 
European  traders.  From  Paramatta,  in  New 
South  Wales,  they  opened  an  intercourse  with  New 
Zealand  in  1816;  and  in  two  years,  the  natives, 
abandoning  the  worship  of  idols,  crowded  round 
the  missionaries  for  instruction*. 


*  The  Bible,  and  Missionary  Societies  are  lauded  as  sister 
associations :  though  sometimes,  by  a  confusion  in  the  gene- 
alogy, they  are  held  up  as  Mother  and  Daughter.  On  the 
B(ages  erected  for  their  anniversary  meetings,  the  same  bal- 
derdash prevails.  In  the  Bible  Society,  all  names  and 
distinctions  of  sects  are  blended,  till  they  are  lost,  like  the 
prismatic  colours,  in  a  ray  of  pure  and  perfect  light.  In  the 
Missionary  Society  (vice  versa),  though  divided,  they  are 
not  discordant:  but  like  the  same  colours,  displayed  and 
harmonized  in  the  rainbow,  they  form  an  arch  of  glory ; — 
ascending  on  the  one  hand  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  de- 
scending (of  course)  on  the  other,  from  heaven  to  earth* 
Never  perhaps  was  more  balderdash  uttered,  than  on  the 
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IX.  Dissenting  Missionary  Societies. — ^There 
are  several  missionaiy  societies  among  the  dis- 
senters, some  of  which  are  highly  respectable  and 
Ae  means  of  effecting  much  good.  That  called 
the  Missionary  Society^  or  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  instituted  in  1795,  is  one  of  the  arms  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism,  having  as  its  secretary  the 

hustings  of  these  two  societies  :  and  the  string  of  similies  by 
which  they  are  extolled,  is  truly  grotesque  and  absurd.  The 
Bible  Society  is  like — ^the ,  one  true  God  appearing  in  an  ark 
of  bulrushes :  a  day-star  rising  on  the  poor  Esquimaux,  a 
standard  lifted  by  the  son  <^  Jesse;  a  tali  cliff,  a  raby 
elou^  a  harmonious  centre ;  a  garden,  a  flame ;  an  Alp  upon 
an  Alp,  a  tree,  a  city  on  a  hill,  an  unheeded  flower, — a 
mountain,  a  river,  the  meridian  sun,  a  wheel  dropping  fatness; 
an  electric  shock,  a  glittering  sword ;  lightning ;  a  lodge  of 
freemasons;  a  panoramic  building,  encircling  the  globe;  a 
temple,  with  one  wing  at  Petersbiiigh,  and  die  other  in  the 
Missisippi ;  a  society,  which  ought  to  be  suspended  in  letters 
of  gold  flrom  the  wings  of  angels ;  a  soft  and  beauteous  sun- 
rise ;  for  all  which,  authorities  may  be  quoted. 

A  similar  jumble  of  emblems  depicts  the  Missionaiy 
Society.  It  is  die  Nile,  infant  Rome ;  a  com  of  wheat,  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  Gideon's  fleece,  a  gospel  tent, 
cherubim  lifted  from  the  earth,  the  vertical  sun,  tiie  name  of 
the  spheres,  waters  and  deep,  a  rendezvous  of  angels,  gun- 
powder to  destroy  the  wall  of  China,  souls  sitting  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom ;  and  a  thing  making  our  little  fingers  lai^er 
than  our  fathers'  loins. — ^See  ReUgio  Clerici,  p.  34. 

The  two  Societies,  with  reference  to  each  other,  have  one 
origin,  and  one  end :  and  what  was  said  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  the  New,  may  with  great  propriety  be  said  of 
tlie  Bible  Society  without  the  Missionary  Society, — ^tfiat  -^ 
one  would  not  be  perfect  without  the  other. 
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Rev.  G.  Burder.  Its  attention  was  first  directed, 
in  1797,  to  tLe  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Ota-  ' 
heite,  Eimao,  &c. ;  in  some  of  which,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  its  ministers  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  entire  overthrow  of  idolatry,  and  in  intro^ 
ducing  Christianity  and  civilization.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  Christianity  introduced,  this  might 
create  some  discussion  *.  "  This  stranger  gives  us 
more  prayers  than  axes,"  observed  a  shrewd  high 
priest  of  Paganism.  "  We  want  rum,"  said  the 
Africans  at  the  palaver  of  Yongroo,  *'  to  pay  us 
for  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far  to  hear  all  this." 
Cupido  Kakulah  asked  for  "  box  coats:"  though 
these  might  seem  no  article  of  cupidity  among 
the  Hottentots.  The  Hindoo  boys  say  to  their 
parents,  "  buy  me  a  buggy,"  or,  "  let  me  wear 
English  clothes."  "  Send  me  a  supply  of  preach- 
ers and  gunpowder,"  wrote  King  Pomarre,  to  the 
Missionary  Society.  This  savage  mounts  on  his 
fort  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  commands 
several  ships  of  war.  There  are  sixty-seven 
places  of  Christian  worship  at  Otaheite,  and 
twenty  at  Eimao;  where  five  thousand  persons 
are  now  able  to  read  the  Bible.  The  Otaheitan 
idols  have  been  sent  to  London.  In  the  year 
1824,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
his  Queen,  were  brought  over  from  their  bamboo 

*  Among  the  NamaguaB  would  you  know  whether  the 
people  are  wild  or  tame  ?  If  the  women  cry  Twee  Twee ; 
they  are  tame,  but  Heeze  Heqze,  show  them  to  be  un- 
civilized. 
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hut,  to  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  a  London  Hotel. 
After  spending  some  weeks  in  playing  at  the- 
devil's  hookas,  in  the  true  style  of  conversion,  they 
Wh  fell  a  sacrifice  to  sophisticated  living.  When 
will  these  missionaries  know,  that  they  are  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end;  and  that  men  must  be 
civilized,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  letters 
and  arts,  before  they  can  imbibe  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  Gospel?  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  is  a  text 
which  ought  to  rebuke  those  teachers,  who,  in  ad- 
dressing savages,  plunge  at  once  into  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  Christianity ;  reminding  them,  that 
a  skilful  operator,  after  couching  the  blind,  admits 
the  beam  gradually,  that  the  new  and  tender 
vision  may  not  be  blasted  by  excess  of  light  The 
Scriptures  abound  in  metaphorical  language ;  and 
instruction  of  the  youthful  poor  sufficiently  tes- 
tifies, how  long  a  process  of  culture,  and  how 
great  an  accession  of  strength  the  mind  requires, 
before  it  can  distinguish  the  figurative  from  the 
literal  meaning.  Prieach  to  the  West  Indian 
negroes,  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  2)  "  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,"  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  planters 
should  be  reasonably  jealous  of  such  ambiguous 
phraseology,  and  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection 
that  should  lay  their  houses  in  ashes.  Let  the 
missionaries  proceed  as  Mr.  Marsden  did  in  New 
Zealand ;  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  and  car- 
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rying  seeds,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  agricultural 
instruments,  as  all  or  either  of  them  may  be  want- 
ing; improve  their  physical  and  mental  state; 
live  among  them,  be  kind,  useful  and  exemplary ; 
shew  them  the  practical  benefits  of  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  will  then  rise  on  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
ganism, like  a  house  having  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

X.  The  London  Missionary  Society  includes 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  holding  infant 
baptism,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  former 
limitation  was  perhaps  made  in  prudent  foresight 
of  the  differences  likely  to  arise  between  a  Pedo- 
baptist  and  an  Anabaptist  missionary  sent  forth  to 
co-operate.  By  the  latter  bond  of  union,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  is  meant :  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
denote  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  This  society 
maintains  several  missionaries  in  Southern  Africa ; 
through  whose  labours  the  name  Hottentot  is  no 
longer  synonymous  with  barbarian.  They  have 
an  establishment  in  Malta,  one  in  Trinidad,  four 
in  South  America,  and  one  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia. 
The  mission  to  Canton  was  established  in  1 807, 
and  Dr.  Morrison  has  been  long  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  tongue;  but 
difficulties  compelled  the  society  to.  remove  the 
printing  to  Malacca,  where  a  mission  was  fixed  in 
1815,  under  JMr.  Milne,  who  has  greatly  pro- 
moted the  work  of  translation.  By  reason  of  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  manifested  by  the  Chinese 
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government,  it  is  feared  that  this  mission  will  be 
dbandoned.  The  missionary  standard  of  peace 
was  planted  at  Ceylon  in  1 805,  and  at  Amboyna, 
for  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  1814;  at  Madras  in 
i8o5i  at  Suratin  1815,  and  at  Calcutta  in  1816. 
There  are,  likewise,  stations  at  Vizigapatan  and 
Belleray* 

XI.  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  was  instituted  in  1792,  at 
Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire.  Its  plans  are 
simple,  and  its  proceedings  unostentatious.  India 
is  its  chief  field  of  exertion,  where  ten  thousand 
native  children  are  under  education,  in  one  hundred 
schools :  instructed  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  astro- 
nomy,  geography,  history,  and  natural  philosophy, 
at  the  annual  expense  of  1^.  6d.  for  each  child. 
The  mission  to  Bengal  commenced  in  1 793 ;  and 
Serampore,  in  1810,  became  its  chief  station. 
Here  missionaries  and  pious  natives  unite  their  la- 
bours, and  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  is  carried 
on  in  various  languages.  There  are  stations  in 
various  points  of  the  peninsula,  besides  one  at 
Amboyna,  two  in  Ceylon,  and  two  in  Java ;  but, 
except  a  languishing  mission  in  Jamaica,  we  hear 
not  of  this  society  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

XIL  The  JVeskyan  Methodist  Missionary  So-- 
ekfy*'-Ai  could  not  be  expected,  that  a  sect  so 
partial  to  proselytism  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
should  be  backward  in  the  work  of  missions. 
With  lan  annual  income  of  31,000/.  they  maintain 
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ode  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries^  on  one  hundred 
stations;  chiefly  in  heathen  lands.  In  Africa^ 
they  hiwe  three  stations:  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
Town^  and  Kamiesberg :  in  tl^e  East  Indies  two : 
Madras  and  Bombay ;  and  several  in  Ceylon^ 
New  South  Walesy  Van  Dieman's  Land>  9Skd  New 
Zealand.  In  the  West  Indies^  they  encounter 
much  opposition ;  yet  in  Trinidad,  St  Domingo, 
and  Demerafa,  their  congregations  amount  ta 
twenty  thousand  blacks  and  whites.  Their  diffi- 
culties, in  that  quarter,  arise  partly  from  ^ir 
own  injudicious  and  enthusiastic  manoeuvres,  and 
partly  from  the  sensuality  and  profligacy  of 
planters,  whose  souls  are  absorbed  in  this  worlds 
and  whose  motto  is,  '^  Eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die*" 

Their  schools  educate  ten  thousand  heathen 
children.  There  are  stations  at  Paris,  in  Nor^^ 
mandy,  and  the  South  of  France.  This  society 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 

XIIL  Moravian  Missions. — Of  all  the  dis- 
senting mission  societies,  the  earliest  and  most 
beneficial  has  been  that  of  the  United  Brethren. 
They  have  planted  the  cross  amidst  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  and  the  burning  sands  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Their  station  at  Guadenthal,  in  South 
Africa,  was  fixed  in  1736,  and  renewed  in  1792; 
and  they  have  two  other  settlements  in  that  dis* 
trict,  where  they  hlive  carried  civili^ttion  and  \vh 
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struction  among  the  Hottentots.  Since  1765, 
their  missionaries  at  Sarepta,  in  Russian  Tartary, 
have  preached  to  the  Calraucks ;  but,  enabled  by 
a  grant  from  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
amounting  to  400/.  they  have  extended  their 
exertions  widely  round  Astracan. 

At  the  request  of  the  Danish  Government,  in 
1760,  a  mission  was  established  near  Tranquebar; 
but  in  these  parts  little  success  has  been  derived, 
and  the  East  India  mission  is  now  discontinued^ 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds. 

Far  better  success  has  attended  the  United 
Brethren  in  the  new  hemisphere,  where  they 
have  had  settlen^ents  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the 
Danish  West  Indian  islands,  sinc6  the  year  1 736. 
In  these  islands  they  instruct  twelve,  thousand 
negroes,  and  their  congregations  exceed  six 
thousand  souls.  In  Labrador  are  three  Moravian 
settlements,  established  in  1771,  1776,  and  1782; 
and  protected  by  the  British  Government.  Here 
have  been  converted  many  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
possess,  and  can  read  the  Go3pels  and  Acts,  in 
their  own  guttural  and  horrible  tongue.  In  North 
America  they  have  stations  at  Goshen,  on  the  river 
Muskingum,  and  another  at  New  Fairfield,  in 
Canada,  of  nearly  one  hundred  years'  standing; 
but  some  attempts,  tnade  in  1801  and  1807,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creek 
Indians,  have  failed;  these  barbarians  having  but 
two  ideas — Brandymick  and  the  scalping  knife. 
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In  Greenland,  the  Brethren  iiave  manysta* 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  are  New  Hemhutt, 
Lichtenfells,  and  Lichtenau;  where  zeal  perseveres 
amidst  inconceivable  severities ;  where  a  heavenly 
light  illuminates  the  dreary  winter^  and  piely 
burns  amidst  perpetual  frosts. 

In  1 823,  the  London  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Moravian  Missions  made  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
in  behalf  of  the  •  African  setdements ;  which 
having  been  long  admired  by  travellers  for  their 
natural  beauty,  and  the  social  order  prevailing 
among  two  thousand  Hottentots,  were  reduced, 
by  scarcity  and  storms,  to  a  dreadful  state  of 
suffering.  ^  Among  the  sums  given  for  the  relief  of 
these  sufferers,  thirty  pounds  were  contributed  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  regulations  to  which  these  missions 
are  subject,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Latrobe. 

The  United  Brethren  employ  in  all  one  hundred 
and  sixty  •one  missionaries;  and  their  expenses, 
according  to  their  last  annual  report,  amount  to 
SoooL 

"  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Brethren*,  speak  with  wonder  and 
praise  of  the  humility,  the  patient  endurance  of 
privation  and  hardship,  the  affectionate  zeal,  the 
mild  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  missionaries; 


•  Batler*8  Confessioiu  of  Faith. 
VOL.  IV.  .  A   A 
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€uul  of  the  innocence,  industry,  and  piety  of  the 
converts* 

^  And  still  it  sfM^ads.    See  Germany  fend  fordi 

Her  tons  to  pour  it  on  the  frozen  north : 

Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 

The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky ; 

And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 

On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  hlest,  within  th'  enclosure  of  yoor  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
Bat  Winter,  arm'd  in  terror?  not  his  own, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne ; 
Yet  truth  is  yours. 

And  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies. 
Have  ris'n  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes ; 
That  shoots  into  your  darkest  caves,  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away.^-^Cotopfr. 

Besides  these  several  missionary  societies, 
attached  to  bodies  in  dissent  from  the  Establish- 
ment, there  are  other  associations ;  snch  as  that 
of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  occupied  in  Tartary ;  that 
of  the  American  Baptists,  having  a  settlement  in 
the  Burman  Empire ;  and  that  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions ;  which  are  not  comprehended 
within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

XIV.  There  is  likewise  a  Home  Missionary 
Society ;  being  merely  a  genteel  periphrasis  for  a 
company  of  tent  and  field  preacbers ;  who  move 
up  and  down  with  their  canvas  tabernacles  by 
land,  as  the  floating  ark  makes  its  excursions  by 
water.  The  object  of  this  society  is,  to  encourage 
at  once  the  trade  and  the  calling  of  St.  Paul ;  to 
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preach  from  the  text  ^^  To  your  tents,  O  Israel;" 
and  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  n^ 
kctcd  villages  of  Great  Britaia.  For  instance^  it 
pitched  a  marquee,  last  autumn,  in  Camden  Town* 
in  which  neglected  hamlet,  a  chapel,  capable  of 
containing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  persons^ 
had  been  just  opened.  Some  one  having  sug- 
gested an  application  to  the  civil  magistrate: 
^'  Better  let  them  alone,"  replied  the  vrorthy 
minister,  '^  you  can  only  convict  them  of  bad 
in-tent" 

This  association  employs  twenty^three  mission- 
aries^ supports  stations^  or  head-quarters,  for  their 
operations,  instructs  in  its  Sunday  schools  se^ 
veral  thousands  of  children,  and  has  distributedf 
by  its  own  account,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  religious  tracts.  It  has  attenided  to 
the  state  of  the  gypsies,-^having  a  feUow-feeling 
with  that  wandering  tribe;  many  of  whom  it 
boasts  of  havii^  converted,  by  telling  them  that 
^'  they  have  here  no  continuing  city."  Beside^ 
the  shifting  tents  (those  emblems  of  the  wilder* 
ness  state),  there  are  pious  tea*drinkings  at  Bag- 
nigge  Wells;  where,  for  one  shilling,  you  may 
purchase  lots  of  hymns  and  hot  water,  buttered 
muffins,  and  crumbs  of  comfort.  Thus^  by  a 
new  and  d^ant  v^rb,  the  company  ai^  said 
to  '*  tea"  at  five.  And  why  sfcotrld  not  B^g- 
nigge  Wells  become  waters  of  the  de^rt,  ftnd 
the  shade  o^  Nell  Gwyn  exult  in  the  conse* 
A  A  2     " 
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cration  of  her 'Casino?  We  must  not  forget 
the  steam  vessels  to  the  Nore ;  with  breakfast  at  a 
shilling,  and  dinner  at  half-a-crown ;  including 
relays  of  preachers,  provided  by  the  entrepreneurs^ 
to  hold  forth  gratis/  in  succession,  during  the 
whole  voys^e.  Then  there  are  the  anniversaries 
of  the  opening  of  chapels;  where  one  celebrated 
preacher  discourses  in  the  morning,  another  in 
the  afternoon,  and  a  third  in  the  evening.  The 
hand-bills,  announcing  these  holy  fairs,  are  often 
singular  compositions :  vans  (caravans)  are  to 
start  from  Epping  Forest,  or  Romford^  or  Brent- 
fofdi  as  it  may  happen,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  to  pass  through  all  the  villages  and 
lanes  in  the  way  (of  which  a  list  is  published),  in 
order  to  take  up  the  hadjees ;  dinner  is  provided 
between  the  first  and  second  services,  and  tea 
betwixt  the  second  and  third;  aftsr  which/  the 
said  vans,  fraught  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, return  home  in  the  twilight  from  the  scene 
of  excitement ;  being  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
population  in  the  villages  lying  in  the  line  of 
march  from  this  Mecca  of  Methodism  *. 

*  •  AdvertiBementy  May,  1817.  "  Twenty  guineas  are 
offered  by  F.  V.  60,  Paternoster  Row,  for  the  choicest  Essay 
on  the  best  means  for  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Divine 
Truth,  &€•  in  the  numerous  unenlightened  villages  of  Britain; 
of  strengthening  Associations  already  formed ;  effecting  the 
formation  of  others,  uniting  Churches,  (i.  e.  sects)  for  these 
in^rtant  ends,*' &c:  &c. 
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As  the  Serious  Hoy  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
that  mixed  multitude  of  summer  voyagers  to  the  Isle  of 
llianet,  who  hear  all  languages  but  that  of  Canaan, — the 
Ark,  the  daughter  of  the  Hoy,  is  a  moored  coaventicle,' de- 
signed ^*  to  accomplish  the  extended  Salvation  of  detains 
and  Sailors ;  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  precious 
Redeemer's  interest  on  the  river  Thames,  from  London 
Bridge  to  Blackwall."  Mr.  Pipes  Smith,  once  a  boatswain,  is 
very  zealous  in  this  work :  .and  card  models  'of  the  iflag 
ship  are  launched  at  the  boards,  full  of  collections .  from 
Juvenile  Auxiliary  Associations. 

Down^thrbugh  the  hatches,  worn  with  Sabbath  toil, ' 
Winds  and  unwinds,  the  congregation  coil : 
Each  waits  his  turn,  and  as  one  preadier  ends, 
A  brother  bucket  in  his  place  descends ;  > 
Here,  mounts  the  Presbyterian,  grave  and  slow ; 
And  there  the  nimble  Baptist  dives  below. 

What  pity  that  the  author  of  these  lines,  in  his  qpirited 
exposures  of  enthusiasm,  should  have  so  often  outstqqped 
the  bounds  of  becoming  seriousness.  The  succeeding  com- 
parison is  indecorous,  if  not  pro&ne. 

Thus  in  that  other  Aik,  whose  weary  breast. 

On  flooded  Ararat's  tall  summit  press'd ; 

Clean  and  unclean  together,  side  by  side, 

Qrowl'd,  grunted,  squeak'd,  and  gabbled  o'er  the  tide. 


A  A  5 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OTHSm  BCIilOIOVS  AND  CHABITABLE   INSTITUTION 8. 


I.  Crenend  Menutrh  on  mtr  public  CfuirUies. — II.  Insit- 
tutkm  connected  with  ReKgion. — III.  2%ose  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Clergy:'  Remarks  on  Queen  Anm^ 
Bdimtgf^y.  Ffostfar  th  Sm  «/"  the  Ckrgf.-^-V. 
Corparation  for  poor  Widotm  md  OrpkmM  9f  the 
Cl^^Vh  Ckrsf  Orpkam  Seheol.rr-rYlh  JDiocesan 
Funds  for  Widmoe  and  Orphsms  of  the  Clerg^^YlU. 
Sim  Golkge.—lX.  I%e  Lock^X.  The  Magdukn.— 
XL  The  Female  Penkeniiary.—Xn.  The  Fomdling 
Hospital.— Xlll.  The  Asylum.— XIV.  The  Philan- 
thropic.—XV.  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute.— XVI. 
Marine   Society.  —  XVII.     Oeneral    Observations* — 

XVIII.  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  Prison  JHsdptine. — 

XIX.  Dissenters'  Charities.— XX.   On  Chapel  Elec-    ' 
tions.^^1.  Coml^^mg  J^lWicrfa. 

!•  If  the  treeg  T^ere  »ll  pwSi  aod  the  ^^^  inV>  and 
the  heaven  a  scroU,  tb^y  would  be  msufficiiBiit  to 
describe  fully  the  public  charities  of  England  *. 
Our  charitable  structures  were  termed,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  so  many  electrical  conductors,  pointing 
their  spires  to  heaven,  and  drawing  away  its  light- 
nings from  our  national  offences.  Whether  in 
providing  for  the  relief  of  bodily  ailments,  or  for 

*  SetuttiglialberifbMerapeime,  Ac. 
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redressing  the  more  interesting  wants  of  the  soul, 
no  country  in  the  world  ever  vied  with  our  owni 
in  the  number,  ample  funds,  or  excellent  regula* 
tions  of  its  humane  institutions.  It  felb  not 
within  the  plan 'of  the  present  work,  to  enumerate 
the  asylums  for  deserted  infancy,  ^msuccessful  in- 
dustry, alienated  reason,  and  forlorn  old  age; 
the  provisions  for  the  sick,  the  destitute,  the  de- 
praved ;  which  every  where  abound.  We  have 
not  only  general  infirmaries  for  the  diseased,  but 
dispensaries  for  less  severe  ailments ;  and  separate 
institutions  for  asthma,  rupture,  scrofula,  cancer, 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear,  contagious 
fever,  smallpox,  vaccination;  lying«in  hospitals; 
and  societies  for  the  relief  of  poor  married  women 
in  childbed.  Humanity  has  instituted  associations 
for  superseding  the  necessity  of  climbing  boys, 
and  for  improving  the  condition  of  chimney 
sweepers ;  others  for  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals; others  for  relieving  persons  imprisoned  for 
i^nall  debts.  The  inhabitants  of  cellars  and  gar- 
rets, in  extreme  want,  are  relieved  by  the  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  while  the  strangers  of  other 
countries  find  in  Britain  the  Friends  of  Foireigners 
in  DistresM.  Herv^'s  National  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution carries  assistance  to  those  persons  of  ad- 
vanced  age,  and  reduced  fortunes,  who  cannot 
dig  and  are  ashamed  to  beg ;  and  spares  them  the 
pain  of  giving  publicity  to  their  names.  The 
liufiiane    Siociety  lakes  under  its  cafe  xases  of 

A  A  4 
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suspended  animation,  and  chiefly  aims  at  the 
restoration  of  drowned  persons.  .  It  has  restored  to 
life  five  thousand  three  hundred  individuals,  and  re- 
warded twenty-one  thousand  for  risking  their  lives 
to  save  others.  The  Dollar  Society  takes  its  name 
from  the  amount  of  each  contribution,  and  from 
the  relief  administered  in  small  sums  to  the  needy. 
From  this  has  emanated  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society ;  in  which  the  subscription  is  los.fid.  and 
the  bounty  confined  to  females.  The  Literary 
Fund  wards  pff  the  ills  of  poverty,  or  old  age, 
from  decayed  or  unfortunate  authors*  and  their 
families.  The  Mendicity  Society  scours  the  streets 
of  cominon  beggars ;  and  while  it  is  prompt  in  the 
relief  of  real  want,  removes  from  the  feelings  of 
cl^ity  a  mass  of  imposture:  it  has  registered 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  cases, 
fed  ninety-six  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-five 
persons,  and  sent  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  vagrants  to  prison  *. 

Concerning  these  institutions  we  observe  ge- 
nerally, that  some  of  them  have  no  further  con- 
nection with  religion,  than  as  they  are  instituted 
and  supported  by  a  religious  spirit, — by  charity, 

*  The  hontiDg  down  of  beggars  may  yet  be  carried 
too  fiur*  They  serve  to  exercise  the  chariteibte  feelings  of  that 
gay  lusd  thoughtless  class,  who  would  not  trouble  themselves 
to  ledt  fi>r  objects. 

>  **  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  1  miss." 
Had  Dr.  Watts  lived  now-a-days,  he  would  have  written 
this  ode  to  great  people. 
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whick  belongs  to  all  religions.  •  Others,  excellent 
in  themselves,  have:  fallen  under  the  management 
of  .certain  proselytizing  sects;  who  avail .  them- 
selves of  this>  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating  their  own  peculiar  views  of  religion. 

II.  But  there  are  several  institutions  of  more 
prominent'  character,  which  deserve  a  more  dis- 
tinct notice;  whether  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  .Church  establishment,  or.  with  the  body  of 
Protestant  dissenters. 

III.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy 
and  of  their  families.^-The  Reformation,  favour^ 
able  as  it  was  to  religion  in  England,  materially 
affected  the  incomes  and  comforts  of  the  clergy. 
A  large  number  of  benefices,  despoiled  of  their 
great  tythes,  became  inadequate  provisions  for 
their  incumbents;  who,  being  further  admitted, 
by  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  to  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  could  ill  bear  retrenchment  from 
their  means  of  supporting  the  families  which  now 
rose,  around  them. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  which  had  increased 
during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  the 
advanced  price  of  every  comfort  and  necessary  of 
life,  Queen  Anne  relinquished  the  first  fruits  and 
tythes,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  ^  small 
livings;  and  the  governors  of  her  bounty  have, 
since  that  period,  received  occasional  grants  from 
the;  legislature.  But,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
of  the  ten  thousand  English  livings,  there  were,. 
A.  D.  1700,  nearly  six  .thousand  under  the  annual 
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value  of  50/.  we  cannot  but  peroeiye  with  regret, 
that  the  operatioa  of  this  fund  must  needs  be  slow 
aad  scanty,  and  that  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy 
must  still  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  much 
hardship. 

IV.  Under  such  drcumstances,  since  little, 
if  any  thing,  can  be  saved,  even  by  the  moit 
prudent  minister,  the  death  of  an  incumbent,  or 
stipendiary  curate,  must,  in  many  instances,  be 
destitution  to  his  family.  No  charity,  therefore, 
can  be  more  necessary  or  praiseworthy,  than  that 
which  preserves  from  want  and  degradation,  the 
widow  and  the  orphans  of  a  character  who,  by  a 
blameless  and  useful  life,  has  deserved  well  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Church.  With  this  view^  an 
association  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  of  clergy- 
men was  formed,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  en- 
titled the  "  Stewards  of  the  Fea^  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Ckrgyr  An  annual  sermon  is  preached,  for 
the  promotion  of  their  objects,  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral ;  and  a  dinner  afterwards  given  in  Mer* 
chant  Tailors'  HalU  A  certain  number  of  opulent 
individuals,  some  of  them  high  in  the  Church 
and  State,  accept  year  by  year  the  office  of 
stewards,  and  defray  all  the  expenses;  both  of 
the  music  in  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  subsequaot 
entertainment  These  are  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  present  of  50/.  from  each  steward.  The 
tickets  are  given  gratuitously ;  but  collections  are 
made  both  in  the  ca&edral  and  hall ;  and  as  the 
jBiost  eminent  personages,  both  civil  and  eecle- 
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^uticaly  vith  a  large  body  of  the  olergy,  attend, 
tiitM  contributioM  usually  amount  to  neaiiy  a 
ikounnd  pomids.  Although  Ae  apprenticing  of 
orphan  children  of  the  clergy,  be  the  leading 
object  in  the  appropriation  of  this  fund,  its  bene^ 
fits  are,  occasionally,  participated  by  the  children 
of  necessitous  and  deserving  ministers,  aldiongh 
their  parents  be  yet  Hying. 

V.  But  the  beneficence  of  tjiis  excellent  asso- 
ciation being  limited,  the  more  extensive  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  "  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of 
poor  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergymenj'  was 
chartered  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1678.  Its 
funds  are  directed  to  tlie  assistance  of  widows  of 
clergymen,  and  their  maiden  daughters  above 
fortyfiye  years  of  age ;  it  also  apprentices  the 
ehildren  of  clergymen,  and  extends  its  aid  to  poor 
incumbents  and  xmrates.  By  the  help  of  benefac*- 
tions,  a  permanent  fund  has  been  established; 
the  rents  and  interests  of  which  are  annually  dis- 
tributed in  pensions  and  donations;  but  to  so 
large  a  number  of  claimants,  the  several  portiom 
are  inconsiderable;  no  pension  to  a  widow  or 
maiden  daughter  exceeding  lo/.  saving  two  only 
of  25/.  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  Cam  and  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton,  left  to  this  institution  sums  yielding  annually 
1900/.;  solely  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergymen 
having  lax^e  families  and  good  characters.  The 
whde  income  in  1823  was  14,086/.;  from  which, 
apprentlce^fees  vtrere  paid  with  fifty-nine  childrep 
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of  clergymen;  eleven  of  whom,  at  40/.  eacb^  were 
from  the  Clergy  Orphan  School;  three  hundred 
and  ninety- three  widows  have  10/.  each,  and  two 
hundred  and. twenty-two  maiden  daughters  4/.  4«. 
each.  There  are  two  pensions  for  lame  daughtenf 
of.  ministers;  but  widows  marrying  again,  or 
having  ^bad  characters,  or  possessing  means  of 
subsistence  above  40/.  a  year,  are  excluded  from 
the  .benefits  of  this  charity. 

VI.  But  the  funds  of  this  institution,  having 
a  multifjBLrious  object,  are  limited  in  each  of  their 
applications;  and  some  further  establishment  was 
necessary,  to  relieve  the  orphans  of  ecclesiastics 
from. poverty,  and  to  place  them:  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  reputable  livelihood. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  a  society 
was  formed  in  1 749 ;  since  which  period  it  has 
received .  into  its  schools  more  than  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  children  of  both  sexes ;  most  of  whom 
have  been  provided  for  in  apprenticeships,  or  in 
other  ways,  according  to  their  talents  and.  incli- 
nations ;  strict  care  having  been  previously  taken 
of  their  morals,  and  of  their  advancement .  and  im- 
provement in  useful  learning. 

In  the  year  1809,  ^^^  society  was  incorpo- 
rated, by  the  tide  of  "  The  Governors  of.  the 
Society  for  clothing,  maintaining,  and  educating 
poor  Orphans  of  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  England,  until  of  Age  to  be  put  Ap- 
prentice."   The  Act  was  obtained  at   the   sole 
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expense  of  Shute^  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added 
a  liberal  donation  of  500/. 

The  schools  subsisted  for  several  years  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  at  Acton  and  at  Lisson* Grove; 
but  in  the  year  1812  a  spacious  building,  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  sixty  children, 
was  erected,  by  subscription,  in  St  John's  Wood, 
Mary-le-bone. 

The  schools  for  the  male  and  female  children 
are  entirely  apart  and  distinct,  and  the  strictest 
regulations  are  adopted.  The  education  is  con- 
ducted  according  to  the  National  System ;  but, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils (in  1 823)  exceeds  not  one  hundred  and  seven. 

The  present  income  and  expenditure  amount 
to  about  5000/.,  and  a  provision  is  contemplated 
for  the  more  serious  pupils,  as  missionaries  in 
the  east  and  west  Indies. 

VII.  There  are  separate  funds,  in  each  dio- 
cese, for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy, 
supported  by  annual  contributions;  and  at  two 
Colleges,  Bromley  in  Kent,  and  Froxfield  in  Wilt- 
shire, a  certain  number  of  clergymen's  widows 
are  provided  with  small  houses  and  pensions. 
There  is  a  similar  institution  for  widows  of  the 
Welsh  clergy,  at  Corwen,  in  North  Wales.  Others 
in  England  are  those  of  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Lidhfield,  Ashburne,  and  Cambridge. 

VIII.  Sion  College,  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  priory,'  was  incorporated  by  two  charters 
of  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second ;  all 
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the  clergy  of  the  city  and  suburbs  being  fellows. 
It  contains  a  library,  stocked  with  a  valuable  coir 
lection  of  the  early  English  chronicles,  and  old 
divinity.  ,  Under  this  library  are  alms-houses  for 
twenty  poor  persons.  A  Latin  sermon  is  preached 
to  the  clergy  once  a  year;  after  which,  the  founder 
has  ordered  a  dinner,  for  the  promotion  of  bar- 
mony  and  good  will. 

IX*  To  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  un- 
bridled passion,  humanity  has  prepared  two  bos- 
pitals-^the  Lock,  and  the  Magdalen. 

The  Lock  derives  its  name  from  Loke,  a  house 
for  lepers ;  and,  in  truth,  when  we  consider  the 
influence  of  depraved  women,  in  seducing  the 
uawary  o£  both  sexes,  in  tempting  them  to  dis* 
honesty,  and  drawing  them  on  to  ruin  of  mind, 
body^  and  estate,  we  must  approve  of  a  term 
which  compares  the  objects  of  this  charity  to 
persons  afflicted  with  a  pestilence.  It  was  insti- 
tuted A.  D.  1746,  for  the  cure  of  that  disease 
which  is  the  peculiar  scourge  of  lewd  and  licen- 
tious ^conduct;  for,  though  suffering  virtue  has 
ever  the  strongest  claim  upon  humanity,  suffering 
vice  ought  not  to  be  left  to  perish;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  timely  cure  may 
reform  the  mind  while  it  heals  the  body.  Inno*- 
cent  women  frequently  receive  this  com^^nt 
from  profligate  husbands ;  and  the  more  vicious 
patients,  if  neglected,  would  diffuse  a  scourge 
among  the  community,  or.  transmit  to  innocent 
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babes  an  inheritance  of  loatfasomeness.  The 
pirtients^  excluded  from  other  charities^  or  ad^ 
mitted  ^th  some  expense,  are  here  received 
without  any  deposit;  much  care  is  taken  to  re- 
form their  morals,  during  their  stay  in  &e  house ; 
and  to  obviate  an  objection  relative  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  institution,  as  an  encouragement  to 
vice,  no  patient  can  be  received  a  second  time. 
The  wards  are  statedly  visited  by  a  worthy  cbi^- 
lain,  who  surrenders  himself  to  the  risk  of  martyr* 
dom ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  effluvia,  he  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  salivation.  Each  room  is  like- 
wise furnished  with  religious  books.  This  charity, 
since  its  institution,  has  relieved  forty  thousand 
persons;  many  of  whom  have  been  reformed 
from  their  profligate  courses. 

It  being  found,  however,  that  many  of  the 
wom^i,  on  leaving  the  house,  had  no  resource 
but  a  return  to  prostitution,  an  asylum  was  opened, 
in  1787,  for  females  desirous  of  finding  such  a 
refuge.  Here  they  are  protected,  maintained, 
employed,  and  instructed,  till  they  can  return  to 
society,  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  armed 
with  solid  principles  to  save  them  from  relapse 
into  vice.  Various  instances  of  mdividual  re- 
formation have  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  supple- 
mental establishment. 

•  The  expenditure  of  the  Hospital  exceeds  24601. 
foki  that  of  the  Asylum  is  600/. 

The  Lock  chapel,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  has 
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ever  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic 
Evangelical  ministry;  from  the  days  of  Madan 
and  De  Coetlegon,  to  those  of  Scott  and  his  suc- 


cessors •• 


X.  While  the  Lock  affords  relief  to'  the  body 
diseased  by  prostitution,  the  Magdalen  opens  its 
gates  to  the  penitent  spirit,  weary  of  that' course 
of  profligacy.  This  institution  was  opened  in 
1738;  to  afford  shelter  and  employment  to  peni- 
.  tent  prostitutes ;  and  to  restore  them,  in  a  re- 
claimed state,  to  society.  Having  obtained  a  site 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  governors  were  incor<» 
porated  in  1 769 ;  by  which  land  could  be  taken, 
without  license,  in  mortmain,  and  the  rights  of 
common  were  extinguished.  They  have  greatly^ 
beneflted  the  Borough,  by  the  expensive  draining 
of  Lambeth  Marsh. 

Nearly  five  thousand  young  women  have  de- 
rived the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  of  these 
two  thousand  five  hundred  have  been  restored  to 
their  friends,  or  placed  in  reputable  situations. 
No  inmate  is  ever  discharged  unless  at  -her  own 
desire,  or  for  misconduct ;  or  without  being  pro-, 
vided  with  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
Many  of  the  women,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  are 

*  It  is  one  of  the* only  chapels  in  London  now  open  to 
Dr.  Hawker,  who  lately  preached  a  sermon  there,  from  the 
very  delicate  text,  «  I  have  pkyed  the  harlot  with  many 
lovers ;"  which  he  discussed  first  in  its  literal,  and  secondly  in 
its  figurative  acceptation. 
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under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  new  hospital 
can  receive  eighty  penitents;  these  are  classed 
according  to  their  behaviour;  they  attend  the 
diapel,  like  the  Lock  patients,  concealed  by  a 
screen,  and  have  never  been  seen  by  any  visitor, 
except  the  governors,  who  inspect  them  once  a 
year;  and  once  by  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
though  not  without  their  own  permission.  Fe- 
males seduced  and  deserted,  who  have  never  been 
in  a  state  of  prostitution,  find. here  an  asyluml 
Dr.  Dodd  was  for  many  years  a  preacher  at  the 
Magdalen;  which  is  partly  supported  by  the 
Sunday  collections  in  the  chapel. 

XI.  7%e  Landon  Ihnale  Penitentiary^  in  Pen- 
tonville,  was  ^  built  as  a  supplement  to  the  Mag- 
dalen. If  we  believe  Mr.  Colquhoun,  whose 
magisterial  office  gave  him  means  of  accurate 
calculation,  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  women 
are  continually  living  by  prostitution  in  Liondon ; 
and  in  thirteen  years,  more  than  eighty  thousand 
die,  the  wretched  martyrs  of  seduction  from  in- 
nocence*. But,  even  if  this  computation  exceed 
the  truth,  the  limited  powers  of  the  Magdalen 
must  still  render  the  Penitentiary  a  valuable  sister 
charity. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1807,  and 
receives  more  than  fifly  claimants ;  its  income 
and  expenditure  amounting  to  2500/.     Its  utility 

«  Colquhoun  on  the  Police. 
VOL.  IV.  B  9 
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W  pfi^^d  Iqr  <bq  niwbeF  9f  «np)^<^W^»  *^'  W 
ftyt?  girla,  ijnijfl'  (w^Bty^oae  years,  isolLqiting  b4^ 
inif^m  «very  ireek.  'JTjye  pcniti^pts  ^re  f^itts^ 
by  pptitioPf  \mt  npt  tm  »fter  two  mpntM  of  p<>, 

iin4  fMrrin  ^^  ^w^y  /9P  W  departure.  Gl^ss^  9^ 
^rrmfifl  WfPfdwg  to  the  ability  to  work  ;  mid  fof 
{^/f  h  ii^vidu^l  is  rfss^v^  i^bou^  oi^e  sixth  portion 
pf  ))^r  e^rqiBgs.  When  placed  out,  s^xd  brippng 
1^  Qfortific^t^  of  gPQd  bebaviourt  tbey  reoeive  op^ 
gp^n^  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  ^rst  year,  axM)  twQ 
fqp  tbi^  8ecofi4-  It  were  weU  if  these  iustitatiowi 
were  even  the  la^^t  resprta  of  4iftease9  wapt»  apd . 
dfipair;  yet  pi«ferenc#  in  always  giv^  to  the 
J9Vmgf  apd  partially  depraved ;  an4  the  period  of 
i*^Mg9  is  purposely  limited.  \yhere  therd  is 
sj^ame,  ther^  ^re  the  rpdipients  of  virtpe ;  and  sh^, 
Whp  U^]^  convinced  that  on^  fal§^  st^p  by  ncx 
n^^aoa  jp^ifies  a  iriqked  cpurse ;  and  who,  wh^P 
plf j^re  holds  the  cup  to  youth,  flies  t9  sober 
trspqpillity,  is  here  received  by  those  who  par- 
ticipate that  joy  which  is  in  heaven  over  one  sip- 
per  that  repenteth.  The  arrangements!  pf  the 
Penitentiary  seem  superior  to  those  of  th^  Mag- 
dalen. The  internal  management  is  committed  to 
tw^ty»faar  yparried  )adie$i,;  tb^re  are  proba- 
tionary^  sick,  and  refractory  wards;  and  th^ 
i^ap^}  i§  not  op^  to  the  cprious  ppblic.  He^e 
too,  there  is  said  to  be  a  more  lenient,  delicate, 
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and  judicious  tfeatment     The  PeniteatiiLry  U^- 
however^  an  Evangalical  coocere. 

XIL  While  humanity  is  thus  exerted  in.  be* 
half  of  those,  who  have  proceeded  some  way  ia 
lieentioos  courses^  the  deserted  offspring  of  others, 
Tf ha  have  taken  one  fake  step,  find  the  tender 
care  of  a  parent  in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Thqp 
first  proposal  for  such  an  instttution  waa  made  ia 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne»  and  was  supported  by.* 
Mr.  Addison,  A.D.  1713,  in  No,  105  of  the 
Quardian;  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Coranas  a  merchant^  undertook  that  task 
whi€^>  after  seventeen  years  of  perseverance,  was. 
Clowned  with  the  royal  charter  in  1739*.  To 
prevent  the  murder  or  exposure  of  children,  or 
the  deetruetion  of  them,  by  illicit  practices,  before 
they  see  the  Hght;  to  save  thecx  from  being  placed 
wiilh  unpriocipled  nurssB,  whQ  often  distort  them 
through  neglect,  or  in  order  to  excite  conipassiQi^ 
and  often  initiate  them  in  habits  of  depravity ;  to 
jureaerve  to  the  state  useful^md  principled  citizeos^ 
and  to  provide  for  them  suitable  means  of  live** . 
lihood;  such  are  the  noble  views  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

Fifty-six  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  from 
th^e  ISari  of  Salisbury,  for  70oa/.>  extending  firom 
Onspqd  Street  towards  Gray's  In^.  Lane;;  and 
nearly  ibe  same  sum  was  expended  in  the.bui^d*, 
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ing  of  the  hospital,  exclusive  of  the  eastern  wing, 
which  was  raised  for  girls  in  1 752,  with  the  sum 
of  11,000/.  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Emerson.  The 
whole  structure  was  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
four  hundred  children,  and  was  embellished  by 
the  talents  of  Hogarth,  Hay  man,  Highmore^  and 
Rysbrach.  For  Highmore's  "  Hagar  and  Ish- 
niael,"  and  Hayman's  "  Finding  of  Moses,**  die 
"Pharaoh's  Daughter"  of  Hogarth,  might  be  a 
suitable  companion;  and  with  Rysbach's  bas- 
relief  of  "The  Children  at  Work,"  they  were  all 
appropriate  decorations ;  but  what  concern  the 
"  March  to  Finchley"  can  have  with  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  unless  the  scene  of  dissoluteness 
pourtrayed  in  the  one,  might  contribute  to  the 
peopling  of  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Handel  presented  the  chapel  witii  its  organ, 
and  with  the  benefit  of  his  oratorio  of  "  The 
Messiah  ;*'  of  which  the  profits  were  6700/. 

Various  grants  were  voted  to  this  charity  by 
Parliament,  until  1771,  when  they  ceased.  The 
chapel,  rendered  attractive  by  music  and  popular 
pireaching,  produces  about  3000/.  per  annum ; 
and  thirty-six  acres  of  land  are  let  on  building 
leases. 

Mr.  Addison  had  recommended  the  box  or 
lanthoru  used  in  Paris,  Rome,  Lisbon,  and  Ma- 
drid; which,  when  a  bell  is  rung,  is,  with  the 
deposited  infant,  turned  inwards  to  the  hospital, 
withcut  any  further  inquiries ;  but  this  would  not 
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Buit  a  country  like  England,  where  poor  laws  ai^ 
in* force,  and  where  the  parents  of  an  infant  tiluBt 
be'  constrained  to  pay  for  its  maintenance  ac- 
cording tO'  their .  ability.  No  child  is,  therefore, 
admitted;  unless  the  mother  appears  to  make  oa^ 
that  she  knows  not  where  to  find  the  father^  and 
that  she  is  herself  incompetent  to  the  support  of 
her  chjld. 

At  the  weekly  boards  petitions  are  deceived, 
and  children  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months ;  excepting  those  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
for  whom  there  is  an  extension  to  five  years. 
The  infants  are  sent,  to  be  wet*nursed,  into  the 
country,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  four  or 
five  years  old ;  a  number,  afiixed  to  their  clothes, 
corresponding  to  the  number  registered  at  their 
previous  baptism.  On  their  return  to  the  hos- 
pital, they  are  placed  in  its  schools,  initiated  into 
the  house-work,  and  trained  to  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  but  as  many  of  the  boys  are  made  ap- 
prentices  to  ^London  shopkeepers,  writing  and 
accounts  are  more  attended  to  than  manufactures. 
In.  settling  their  apprenticeship,  great  care  is 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals ;  and 
the  result,  in  their  conduct,  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory*  The  present  receipts  exceed  1 3,000/. 

XIIL  On  a  more  contracted  scale,  and  how 
in  a .  declining  state,  the  Asylum  for  Orphan 
GirU^  in  Lambeth,  is  provided  for  the  daughters 
of  scddiers  and  sailors,  and  for  others  whO|  bereft 
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^  tlmr  puents,  are  at  a  dittanoe  from  tlmr 
loeada,  and  too  ycrang  to  afford  informatifm  re^ 
iipectiog  dieidr  setdemcnit  Sudi  oli^ts  ave  hare 
presenred  from  the  miBeiies  of  present  want ;  and^ 
as  they  grow  up,  from  esposure  to  early  aedui> 
tioQ. 

Tlua  charity  owes  its  establishment  to  the  kte 
Sir  John  Fielding,  who  knew,  as  a  magistrate, 
how  m«ch  it  was  wanted.  It  was  ineorpoiated 
in  1 800,  and  maintains  and  instructs  nearly  two 
hundred  children.  The  guardians,  eadi  entitled 
by  a  donation  of  30/.  present  according  to  se- 
'Uiority  ;  but  if  any  child  be  fraudulently  admitted, 
i^be  is  sent  to  her  parent,  when  either  parent  is 
discovered,  or  to  her  settlement,  when  it  can  be 
ascertained.  To  train  domestic  servants  is  the 
object  of  this  institution;  and  therefore  diseased, 
dieformed,  or  infirm  children,  are  sot  admitted ; 
but  if  a  child  becomes  unfit,  by  disease  ot  in* 
firmity,  after  admission,  for  the  labour  of  dooies* 
lie^service,  a  premium  of  10/.  is  given  with  her 
as  an  apprentice.  Thb  charity  is  partly  sitp«- 
ported  by  morning  and  evening  preachers ;  but 
of  late  years  people  have  become  solid  and  se- 
rious in  their  religion,  to  a  degree  above  the 
general  tone  of  what  is  termed  chapeUpreaching ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  in  all  the  public  charities  this 
aoorce  of  revenue  has  diminished.  The  Madras 
system  has  been  adq^ted  in  this  asylum:  the 
tyatdni  of  mutual  inatmctiom^£unple,  eiqpedi^ 
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litiM)-^^mkrdiUg  mertt,  tod  lidilyet^^  U  tail 
into  tui  aiaMetaent 

XiV.  To  mittch  fV6M  ticickbii  tottts€i  H  IJMtfy 
of  childfett,  whdm  ^eaCage  6r  cnibtttMtdtidM 
plsu^d  ill  Che  t>lLfh  of  fiiin,  k  an  of^jed!  of  df^e^ 
interest  to  tbosc^  benfevG^eiMi  fttrndt  tdi6  ^ie(et 
timely  ptev^Qtion  to  rigbroti^  ptmisktdeBtt,  iHA 
seek  to  int^tt^ept  the  lastt  di'ead  infiictioii  of  df« 
tatr.  In  fkid  feeling  kave  origfitidted  tw^  kM- 
dmd  docietied,  TTIe^  Philmthf6pit  tod  7!bi(  Jl^- 
fiig€  M  the  ty^Hutt. 

The  Philanthropic,  liitaated  in  Si  Ged^g^iT 
Fidfdsi  falies  its  date  in  the  year  i:^^8 ;  it^  ottjeVf 
beii^  tbe  refeiM  of  drittiinar  childreii,  tod  of  tB[l^ 
offifpriAg'  of  coiivlctd',  by  pi'ovidfkig  {(ft  iSlUAt^ 
suitable  eniployinen^  and  traiiiitilgt  tktth  tor  Mtaiig 
of  idiigiott  tod  iiktudtty.  **  And  l!hal!  idttet  toi^y 
be  a  noble  instifudovl,  ^klck  ^^kM  hr  dbj'edt^  itt 
the  fiftfrde^ies  of  i!niqirity,  and  d^t^ves  a(trtMgth' 
an  A  wedd);  to  «he  comite&f(?y,  frtMi-  Ale  t^ 
soifiees  of  fmporerii^hioeM  and  dticay ;  AM  tfl( 
once:  d^ansing  the  A^^geto  stabte,  a^^  dotiVeMi' 
ing  ks  ooiMetfts  into  the  feirtility  ofdieMnd*.  , 

The  itfddme  of  thi^  dodit^ty,  indddkg"  fte 
chai^l  receipt^v  tod  the  safe  df  WCfA,  aiHttunttf 
to  6ooo£  two  handled  c^drto  6f  b^At  s^tflT 
aw  genei^Iy  me/inttined.    The  ag'e'  of  ddhniJJsfbtf 
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is  . from  seven  to  thirteen;  but  from  eight  to 
twelve  is  the  usual  range.  ,The  society  has  a 
house  at  Bermondsey,  entitled  "  The  Reform/* 
established  in  1802,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and  impropriety  of  mingling  the  profligate  with 
the  partially  reclaimed,  or  the  yet  untainted ;  and 
hither,  all  boys,  admitted  on  account  of  personal 
delinquency,  are  sent  in  the  first  instance,  for 
instruction  and  discipline ;  for  it  is  generally  re- 
marked, that  young  culprits  have  been  only  taught 
what  is  bad,  and  are  grossly  ignorant  of  religion. 
Out  of  school  hours  these  boys  pick  oakum,  that 
they  may  break  their  habits  of  idleness.  When 
any  of  them  exhibit  marks  of  improvement,  they 
are  transferred  to  the  manufactory  in  St.  George's 
Fields;  where  the  several  trades  of  printing,  cap* 
per-plate  printing  (this  might  as  well  be  withheld 
from  such  pupils),  book-binding,  shoe-making, 
tailors'  work,  rope-making,  and  twine-making,  are 
carried  on;  and  the  industrious  are  allowed  a 
portion  of  their  earnings.  The  best  behaved  are 
apprenticed  out  to  tradesmen,  with  a  premiiun ; 
and  bringing  a  good  character,  receive  rewards- 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  years.  The  girls  are  placed  in  a  spacious 
building  contiguous  to  the  manufactory;  inter-^ 
course  being  prevented  by  a  high  wall.  Qreater 
caution  is  requisite,  in  the  reception  of  girls  than 
of  boys ;  and  only  the  children  of  convicts,  or 
mere    beginners    in   delinquency,  are  selected. 
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Those  who  have  contracted  habits  of  vice,  might 
impede  the  reformation  of  their  fellowsj  or  corrupt 
the  yet  uncontaminated.  The  girls  are  trained  to 
menial  service;  they  make  their  own  clothing, 
and  wash  and  mend  for  jhe  manufactory. 

This  society  has  sent  circulars  to  different 
public  charities  in  the  metropolis,  expressing  a 
desire  to  supply  them  with  shoes.  A  monopoly 
of  this  description  is  not  fair  to  diose  industrious 
tradesmen,  who  have  undergone  regular  appren- 
ticeships, and  been  brought  up  as  industrious 
citizens.  It  is  taking  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  regularly  decent,  to  add  a  premium  to 
the  once  depraved.  The  dogs  may  eat  crumbs 
from  their  mai^ter's  table,  but  ought  not  to  con- 
sume the  food  of  the  children.  As  much  joy  as 
is  meet  be  for  the  returning  prodigal ;  but  let  not 
him,  who  has  ever  continued  with  his  father,  be 
robbed  of  his  portion  of  the  inheritance. 

XV.  Allied  to  the  Philanthropic,  and  in  some 
measure  connected  with  it,  The  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute^  founded  in  1806,  opens  its  gates  to 
persons  discharged  from  prisons,  or  the  hulks, 
unfortunate  and  deserted  females,  and  others, 
who  from  loss  of  character,  or  extreme  indigence, 
cannot,  though  willing  to  work,  procure  an  honest 
maintenance.  The  females  in  their  establishment 
at  Middlesex  House,  in  the  Hackney  Road,  to 
the  amount  of  seventy- nine,  are  employed  at  their 
needle,  in  washing,  and  in  household  work;  and, 
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after  a  period  of  improvemeAt,  are  i^tor^d  to 
dieir  friends  or  relatives,  where  it  U  ptOf^ty  or 
placed  in  respectable  services*  Shoe^making, 
basket-makiDg,  tailors'  work,  book-binding,  and 
preparing  fire-wood  for  inde,  am  the  occupafi^M 
of  about  sixty  males,  in  the  establidhnnent  at 
Hoxton.  Here  too  a  portion  of  the  earnings  is 
reserved  for  the  inmates;  and  rewards,  after  th^ 
are  discharged,  are  given  for  good  eondttct,  in  the 
situations  to  which  they  are  removed.  Otbetfs> 
whom  circumstances  exclude  from  the  institutioii, 
are  supplied  with  money  and  working  implements. 
Since  the  year  1818,  two  temporary  establish- 
ments have  been  annexed  to  this  institution; 
temporary,  by  reason  of  the  shorter  period  of 
shelter  affofded  to  the  objects  received*  Tke 
branch  for  the  males  was  fitted  up  at  Boston, 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Society  for  improving 
Prison  Discipline ;  and  afibrds  a  resting  plaice  for 
the  penitent  offender,  on  his  discharge  from  penal 
confinement.  A  correspondence  is  likewise  kept 
up  with  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Men- 
dicity ;  by  which  that  useful  institution  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  the  vicious  as  well 
as  relieving  the  unfortunate.  Though  in  this 
public  charity,  the  penitent  criminal,  the  deserted 
female,  the  helpless  labourer,  and  the  famished 
stranger,  are  saved  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  immediate  hunget 
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and  want,  a  coasidertbk  mimber  of  the  inidates 
are  yoQtkfui  culprits ;  and  a  kind  of  understand* 
iog  takes  place  betwixt  the  Refoge  and  the  Phi«* 
la&throfnc,  that    reception   into   the  one,   shall 
commence  at  the  age  of  exclusion  from  the  other. 
But  both  institutions  seem  fettered  by  regulations, 
ffiom  &e  letter  of  which  an  occasional  departure 
might  be  justified,  when  a  fellow  creature  would 
be  lost  through  adherence  to  jots    and  tittles. 
This  I  experienced  in  a  case  which  I  shall  here 
subjoin,  in  order  to  conTince  the  public,  that,  not- 
withstanding the    beneficial    operation  of  both 
these  charities,  there  is  a  "  hiatus  valde  dtftndtis^'^ 
in  their  spheres  of  utility.     Mrs.  Golney  is  an 
industrious  woman,  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
supporting  herself  and  two  children  by  washing, 
in  Camden  Town.  The  girl,  in  returning  from  the 
National  School,  was  ridden  over  by  a  cart,  and 
had  her  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder.     The 
boy,  being  incontrollable,  has  attached  himself  to 
a  gang  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  is  fairly  ini- 
tiated in  a  career  which,  if  not  timeously  checked, 
will  terminate  in  the  gallows.     He  had  been  se- 
veral times  taken  up,  and  latterly,  for  stealing  a 
watch ;  which  was  found  upon  him,  though  the 
real  diief  escaped.      By  reason  of  his   extreme 
youth,  the  prosecution  was  dropped,  after  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  Hatton  Garden.    At  this  crisis, 
by  desire  of  bis  mother,  I  applied,  as  minister  of 
tlie  parish,  to  the  Refuge ;  but  received  for  an- 
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swer,  that  the  boy  was  inadmissible  by  reason  of 
his  age,  but  that  this  would  be  no  objection  at  the 
Philanthropic;  to  which  I  was  referred  and  re* 
commended.      But.  the    Philanthropic  beat  me 
back,  with  a  regulation,  sta^ng  that  the  boy  must 
have  been  charged  upon  oath  before  a  magistrate, 
to  find  a .  reception  in  their  Reform.     Now  here 
was  a  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  n6toriously  vicious, 
the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  mother;  yet  having  in  his  breast  a  spark  of 
reclaimableness.      The  Refuge  rejects  him,  be- 
cause he  is  not  old  enough:  the  Philanthro]pic, 
because  he  is  not  depraved  enough ;  and  so  the 
poor  lad,  between  the  two,  falls  back  into  the 
bands  of  depravity,  to  be  finished  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  vice,  and  perfected  for  either  in- 
stitution.     For  the  faults    found    by  both,   are' 
always  mending ;  and  yet  ^^  principiis  obsta'!  is  a 
sage  principle  methinks,  in  the  therapeutics  of  the 
soul  as  of  the  body;  and  it  seems  marvellously 
absurd,  that  the  constitution  of  these  two  societies 
should  be  marked  with  such  fatuity  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion,.  *'  Take  your  juvenile  delinquent 
back,  he  is  not  yet  sufficiendy  depraved  for  us; 
let  him  grow  a  little  older  in  vice,  and  a  litde 
more  hardened,  and  then  'tis  chance  but  we  may 
speak  to  him." 

XVI,  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Marine  Society, 
which  converts  vagrant  or  unemployed  boys  into 
useful  seamen;  but  this  is  a  kind' of  press-g^g, 
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whicb  may  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  theparent 
or  the  dispositions  of  the  child.  There  has  also 
been  a  meeting  (i824)i  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing  a  Society  fdr  the  Prevention  of  Crime;  and 
this  has  evidently  been  occasioned  by  the  tech- 
nical  repulses  given  by  the  Philanthropic  and  the 
Refuge ;  but  its  operations  are  still  in  the  womb 
of  futurity. 

XVII.  These  are  the  leading  jpublic  institu- 
tions in  intimate  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  deriving  part  of  their  funds  from  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment,  or  having  a  clergyman  as 
their  chaplain  and  superintendent.  To  some  of 
them  we  would  drop  the  hint,  that  more  comforts 
ought  not  to  be  provided  within  their  walls,  for 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  than  the  industrious  and 
the  respectable  can  earn  for  themselves.  To  neg- 
lect this  maxim  is  to  discourage  honest  independ- 
ence, and  to  offer  a  premium  to  immorality. 

Others  we  would  counsel  to  beware  of  wrap- 
ping themselves  up  too  much  in  technicalities : — 
in  strong  cases,  exceptions  should  be  allowed; 
nor  ought  «  human  soul,  without  other  resource, 
to  perish,  through  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
a  regulation. 

Neither  is  it  advisable,  for  the  guardians  of 
these  charities  to  embarrass  themselves  with 
scruples  and  difficulties.  That  all  cannot  be  done, 
is  no  reason  why  part  should  not  be  done;  that 
better  plans  are*  practicable,  though  the  result  be* 
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doubtful,  is  no  teaaoQ  for  4e9ertiiig  ^  beaten 
traelc  of  good ;  that  all  the  public  are  luA  satiafie 4^ 
foff  tbey  never  can  be^  ought  not  to  impede  the 
steady  march  of  beneficesce.  It  ought  to  be  a4* 
aumedy  that  there  will  ever  be  failures;  that  there 
wiU  be  imperfections  on  the  one  hand,  and  opi^ 
nionative  theorists  and  captious  objectors  on  the 
other.  But  let  charity  pursue  her  course,  and  her 
car  will  move  in  triumph;  as  the  sun,  having 
quaffed  the  morning  mists,  beams  forth  in  undi* 
minished  glory. 

XVIIL  There  are  many  other  excellent  insti*- 
tutionSf  which  it  falla  not  within  our  plan  to 
notice.  Such,,  for  example,  is  the  Society  for  the 
Sufpr^s^hn  of  Vice;  whose  object  is  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  those  who  counteract 
the  religious  education  of  the  people,  by  vending 
blasphemous  works,  or  taint  the  morals  of  youth 
and  innoeencei  by  circulating  obscene  print3  and 
ballads*. 

Such  is  the  Society  for  imprwing  Prison 
Discipline  J  and  reforming  Juvenile  Offenders;^ 
which^  following  the  plans  of  Howard,  proposes 
to  make^  prisons,  by  salutary  labour,  privation^ 
and  restraint,  objects  of  dread  to  the  young  delin- 
quent, and  to  induce  him,  on  his  liberation,  fb 
abandon  his  guilty  habits. 

*  In  spite  of  the  many  calumnies  and  railings  which  have 
attempted  to  hiss  down  the  Society  Jbr  the  Suppression  of 
XKc0».it  hsaraaiataiisiipd  its  gBoind,  aad.fraoired  iifjtis  adMSBk 
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tageous  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  community.  It  was  the 
daagliteF  of  an  institution  established  in  the  year  19S9,  for 
tbe  pwfMM  of  ginrdiiig  Chriitiamty  agaioit  the  asaaiAii  of 
ii^lity  m^  profao«n0S8,  m^  pr^v^ntii^  the  poUuti^  lyf 
public  morals  by  profiune  and  licentious  publioations.  Perhaps 
the  latter  society,  instituted  in  1802,  has  eypooed  itself  to 
just  censure,  by  its  severity  towards  the  venders  of  meat  early 
•n  Sunday  morning,  to  mechanics  who  obtain  not  tliei# 
w«g^  until  iMfce  on  Satunby  night;  while  ?wts,  oonvorMh 
^pne%  coDcerta,  and  Speaker's  dimuers  on  th^  evening  of  tbai^ 
hallowed  day  (an  evil  enormously  greater),  ave  left  untpuphedi 
but  their  labours  in  checking  the  proceedings  of  the  hawkers 
^  abQOUDabl^  booka  ctfui  engravings,  thirty  of  whoxa  were 
ensplqyed  Vy  pn^  hws^  chiefly  mnong  thp^  boarding-aphoQla 
in  aad  near  the  metrppplia,  demand  a  fkr  more  gracious  return 
tbnn  tt^  ahua^a  with  whic(i  tbey  have  be^n  persequted*  Im 
O^oril  they  stayed  tbe  evil  of  immoral  print-^eUiog^  which 
h^d  advance  to  an  appalling  extent.  They  further  prvfe^ 
^e  suppresyioa  of  notq^us  and  disorderly  houses;  Uie  prQ- 
lection  of  female  innocence;  the  pmusbment  of  cruelty  to 
brutes.  They  are  enemies  tQ  breacbea  of  the  peoce,  lottery 
insurancea>  and  fidae  weights  and  measures. 

This  society  has  arisen  out  of  a  conviction  as  to  th^  ii^ 
efficacy  of  the  unaided  magistrate  to  repress  infidelity,  insub- 
ordination, and  licentiousness.  In  the  first  year  after  its 
establishment,  besides  much  good  effected  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention, tbe  following  convictions  took  plaice : 

"  Profiination  _of  the  Sabhoth  -  -  -  -  440 
Vending  obi^c^e  booki^  and  prints  -  -  7 
AiotQua  and  disorderiy  houses  -  -  -  11 
lotteries  ^4  Uttl^  goes  -----  a6 
<Swl«ytP«wjnrt»  -.  -  .,  T  «  *  ^  3 
In  I7g4  a  similar  |(<«^  W4^  Q^tiO^lifiM 
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main  object;  which  is  confined  to  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Church  by  a  closer  bond  than 
that  of  general  charity. 

XIX.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  have  many  excellent  charities  of 
their  own:  schools  established  in  Shad  well,  Bar- 
tholomew Close,  and  Spitalfields,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years ;  societies  for  the  relief  of 
widows  and  children  of  their  ministers;,  and 
funds  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers  and  stu- 
dents. From  the  dissenters,  likewise,  many  of 
the  Church  charities  receive  a  liberal  support; 

Though  not  strictly  a  religious  institution,  yet  connected 
with  the  morals,  by  increasing  the  comforts,  of  the  inferior 
classes,  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
may  be  classed  with  these  benevolent  associations.  Its  ob- 
ject is,  to  circulate  useful  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes, 
in  whatever  concerns  their  oeconomy,  industry,  health,  edu- 
cation, diet,  cleanliness,  moral  and  religious  habits,  and  gene- 
ral comfort.  This  society  has  published  many  volumes  of 
Reports,  which  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard;  and,  in  regard  to  typhus  fever,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  poor,  to  those  of  the  late  philanthropic 
Dr.  Bateman. 

Hiis  society  endeavours  to  counteract,  by  persuasion,  the 
evils  which  the  Society  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Vice  oppose 
by  rougher  means :  Sabbath-breaking,  dram-drinking,  lotte- 
ries, pro&ne  exhibitions,  mendicity.  It  attends  to  the  state 
of  large  manufactories,  and  of  parish  relief.  Its  reports 
take  notice  of  aU  improvements  in  Sunday  and  day  schools, 
penny  clubs,  savings  banks,  friendly  societies.  It  proposes  a 
system  of  instruction  connecting  the  rising  generation  with 
our  civil  and  ecdetiastical  establishments. 
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but,  though  this  ought  to  make  Churchmeu  tole- 
rant and  conpiliating,  it  ought  npt  to  lull  them  in 
remissnessi  in  fencing  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
menty  and  in  guarding  the  orthodoxy  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Let  the  Evangelical  clergy  see  to  this. 
True  liberality  is  not  heedless  concession;  s^d 
peace  with  all  persuasions  is  to  be  sought,  without 
lukewarmness  towards  our  own*. 

XX.  A  considerable  number  of  these  chari- 
table institutions  derive  part  of  their  support 
from  the  Sunday  collections  made  in  their  cha- 
pels, after  the  sermons,  or  rather  exhibitions,  of 
popular  preachers;  accompanied  with  attractive 
music.  On  this  source  of  revenue  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  less  of  theatrical  display  that  is 
introduced  into  acts  of  solemn  devotion, — ^the  less 
that  church  music  departs  from  its  simplicity,  to  as- 
sume the  nature  of  a  concert, — the  less  that  people 
^  are  attracted  to  places  of  worship,  through  motives 

*  In  aU  the  female  charity  schools,  where  the  children  are 
boarded,  the  governors  experience  much  difficulty  in  appren- 
ticing them  out,  by  reason  of  a  late  Act  requiring  the  assent 
of  the  parent  to  the  indenture,  ft  is  of  infinite  importance, 
in  these  schools,  to  follow  up  the  care  bestowed  for  several 
years,  by  placing  the  piq)il8  in  respectable  situations  from  the  v 
age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  yean^ — ^the  season  of  their  greatest 
peril.  But  a  mercenary  parent  defeats  all  their  efforts,  by 
withholding  his  signature  ^to  the  articles  of  engagement ;  in 
defiance  of  lus  .previous  obligation,  signed  by  hiniself,  to 
apee  to  them.  It  is  sincerely  wislied,  .that  the  l^islitture 
wo^ld  devise  some  measure  to  Qbviate  this  sezious  eWl . 

VOL.  IV.  '       C  C       " 
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6t  tustey  T^iher  thto  of  piety, — so  much  the  better. 
The  mode  in  which  these  preachers  are  elected, 
however,  may  deserve  some  stronger  animad- 
version.  A  vacancy  being  announced,  a  number 
of  candidates  start  together, — sometimes  more 
than  twenty;  and  each  occupying  a  Sunday  in 
his  prdb^tionary  sermon,  it  may  be  six  months 
before  the  prize  is  adjudged.  In  the  meantime 
a  regular  canvas  is  going  forward,  not  unaccom- 
panied with  electioneering  manoeuvres;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  may  be  the  appointment  of 
the  candidate  who  is  made  up  of  flash  and  assi- 
duity, to  the  discomfiture  and  dishonour  of  the 
learned,  the  able,  the  modest,  and  the  friendless. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  sweeping  re- 
flection on  the  qualifications  of  all  the  preachers 
for  public  charities ;  if  such  were  their  meaning, 
the  names  of  Moore,  Gardiner,  Matthew,  and 
Pittman,  would  rise  up  in  contradiction.  But  the 
.whole  system  is  bad :  the  judges  are,  for  the  most 
part,  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  or 
defects  of  a  sermon,  either  in  point  of  composition 
or  theology ;  their  judgments  may  be  deluded  by 
its  glitter,  or  taken  by  surprise  by  its  plagiarisms, 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  talent.  The  very  re- 
quisites for  the  situation,'  exalt  the  showy,  the 
superficial,  and  the  declamatory,  above  the  simple, 
tl^  Mlid^  and:  the  argumentative;  and  thus  are 
tjh^  fdklidli;^'  ^  ^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^e  scliblar,  after 
beinjf  iSn^  gporl^^^ith,  in  th*   ddd   §;eV«rely 
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wounded.  We  could  unfold,  but  it  wereanvidioug^ 
a  few  of  these  proceedings  and  results*  We 
could  show  how  one  candidate  set  another  upon 
a  wrong  scent,  by  promising  him  assistance  in 
obtaining  the  Magdalen,  while  they  were  both 
canvassing  for  the  Foimdiing,  We  could  tell  of 
one  polished  elector,  who  on  seeing  a  new  pro* 
bationer,  exclaimed,  '^  So,  here  we  have  another 
fellow  come  a-grinning  for  the  hat."  We  eould 
tell  of  a  certain  high-spirited  gentleman  who,  in  ' 
canvassing  an  electing  grocer,  and  being  met  with 
the  ungracious  '^  Well !  and  what  are  you  come 
here  about,"  tossed  a  shilling  on  the  cotinter  and 
demanded  a  pound  of  figs;  and  of  course  lost  a 
vote,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest.  We  could  t^ll 
of  a  minister,  who  being  invited  to  dine  with  an 
elector,  launched  out  in  the  praises  of  the  £sta<^ 
blished  Church ;  but,  ere  long,  found  he  had  got 
into  the  wrong  box,  his  host  the  elector  being  a 
dissenter.     Dr.  Gregory*  complains,  in  a  ndte 

*  <<  It  is  not  customary^  at  present,  to  bum  men  for  tbeir 
'  learning ;  their  punishment  is  now  only  to  be  starved.  A 
clergyman,  of  irreproachable  character,  was  lately  a  candidate 
for  a  place  in  the  popular  gift,  for  which  he  was  allowed' to 
be  qualified ;  but  it  was  seriously  urged  against  him',  that  ht 
was  a  man  of  erudition.  Happily  for  kis  ^uitagotaistf  no*  sudh 
objection,  could  be  .laid  .to  hir  charge;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
supported  by  the  most  profligate  nobleman  in  Europe,  though 
the'dbjcfct  was  the  care  of  a  female  seminaiy.  The  event  was 
te-teig&t  Wi^pect»d."-^Qtegbry*8 '  Christito  (Sjtitcfi;»^rf.'iif. 

C  C  2 
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to  his  f'  Church  History,"  of  his  defeat  at  the 
Afiyluio,  by  a  competitor,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
no  respeictfol  terms.  The  day  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote,  being  that  of  a  gentleman  whose  carriage 
could  not  draw  up  within  the  limited  time.  All 
this  might  be  avoided  by  the  governors  of  public 
charities,  were  they  at  once  to  make  a  tender  of 
each  vacant  lectureship  to  some  clergyman  of 
approved  talents. 

XXI.  When  we  contemplate  the^e  valuable 
associations,  to  a  few  of  which  (together  with  the 
local  charities  of  every  one's  respective  district) 
-lo/.  or  15/.  a-year,  saved  out  of  a  moderate 
fortune, might  render  important ^ assistance;  thus 
at  once  contributing  to  maintain  the  religious  es* 
tablishmeut  of  the  country,  and  to  difiuse,  the 
most  effectually  and  purely,  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  and  Christianity; — the  mi^d  swells 
with  a  sense  of  the  port  of  high  pre-eminence 
which  our  nation  assumes  in  the  civilized  world. 
Justly  may  the  rich^'who  support,  and  the  indigent 
who  enjoy  these  various  plans  of  beneficence, 
unite  with  gladness  and  gratitude  in  the  exclama* 
tion,  '^  Happy  are  the  people  who  are  in  such  a 
case;  yea,  blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the 
Lord  for  dieir  God." 

We  would  wish  neither  to  encourage  osten- 
tatious benevolence,  nor  to  chill  the  spirit  of  secret 
tlimgiving ;  but  we  would  observe,  that  contri* 
butions  to  thtse  well-regulated  public  chtfiti^ 
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are  not  liable  to  imposition  or  abuse;  that  they 
make  their  way  directly  to  their  object;  and  ef- 
fect the  largest  possible  quantity  of  good,  with 
the  smallest  possible  means.  .  Offices  are,  in  such 
institutions,  discharged  gratuitously;  the  perform- 
ance of  which,  if  paid  for,  would  cost  many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds;  and  they  are  discharged  with  a 
zeal  and  attention,  which  could  not  be  purchased 
with  money.  To  ciJntribute  to  such  charities,  is 
to  lay  a  shoulder  to  the  support  of  our  excellent 
constitution,  both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  to 
Iperform  at  once  the  duties  of  patriotism  and  of 
piety.  It  is  to  maintain  the  honour  of  our 
cbuntry,  and  to  pay  tythe  unto  God. 

Note. — ^We  wodid  submit  to  every  churchman  the  claims 
of  the  following  liBt  of  charities  on  his  annual  guinea ;  i.  The 
Clergy  Orplian;  3.  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge ;  3.  The  Central  National  School  Society ;  4.  The 
Clergyman's  Widows,  of  his  own  district;  5.  National  School, 
for  ditto;  6.  Sunday  or  Charity  School,  ditto;  7.  A  public 
Hospital';  8«  A  Dispensary ;  9.  Indigent  Blind ; '  10.  Deaf  and 
Dumbs  XI*  London  Orphan;  is.  Henri's  Institation. 


tc3 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON   BDUCATIOX. 

I.  Education  prior  to  the  Reformation. — -11.  State 
mediately  after  it. — III.  Schoob  opened  Jint  h^  Lm- 

i.don;'^  Nortom  Falgate.—iy.  Paraddal  and  Wmd 
,Scho0b» — ^V,  Anniversary  at  St.  Pauts.-^Yl.  Prtn 
gress  of  Manufricture$. — *VU.  Ori^n  of  Sunday 
Schoob.— VIII.  Sunday  School  Union.— IX.  On 
gratuitous  Teaching. — X.  UtiUty  of  Sunday  Schoob. 
^^XI.  Joseph  Lancaster,  Joseph  Fox,  and  William 
AUen.—Xll.  Principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society;  Olgectums. — XIII.  Their  Answer  to 
these  Obfectiom.—Xiy.  Rqdy.'^XV.  Mechamem,  of 
the    Lanooiterian    Schoob.— XVI.   Dr.    BeU,    and 

:.  Madta9  Systism.-^XVIl.  Comparieon  of  the  two 
System».*^X^in.  Infant  5cAu>&.^XIX  Amti^ 
educationists. 

L  Politicians  and  moralists,  in  their  views  of 
national  improvement,  have  united  in  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  ignorance  from  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes,  by  general  and  gra- 
tuitous instruction*. 

*  Tri«t's  Policy  of  Educating  the  Poor,  i8ss. 
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'^  Afore  the  blessed  Reformation/'  «ays  Fo)c*, 
^'  it  is  not  unknown  what  blindness  and  error  w0 
were  ail  in ;  when  not  one  man  in  all  this  rei^mfli 
unlearned  in  iiie  Latin  tongue,  co^dd  sity,  in 
English,  the  Lord's  prayer;  or  knew  any  one  ar- 
ticle of  his  belief,  or  rehearse  jany  one  of  the  ten 
commandments.  Atid  that  ignorance,  mother  of 
mischief,  was  the  root  and  well^pring  of  all 
idolatrie." 

IL  To  the  higher  orders,  at  that  period,  a 
smattering  of  Latin  was  communicated ;  but  n» 
provision  was  made  for  the  advancement  of  th^ 
lower  orders,  in  any  species  of  intellectual  aid^ 
.tare  t*  Even  during  the  ceitury  succeeding  the 
Reformation,  little  was  done  to  remove  the  blind- 
ness of^he  inferiiH*  classes.  *^  It  would  make^y 
true  Christian's  heart  bleed,  to  think  how  mwjr 
thousand  poor  souls  there  are  in  this  land,  thut 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than  the  hea^]^ens. 
Thousands  of  the  mendicant  conditiofi  never  cjome 
to  church,  and  are  never  looked  aftar  by  angr.; 
likewise  thousands  of  mean  husbaadry  men  ilntt 
do  come  to  church,  underataad  ao  mane  0i  (k 

>    •  Fox's  ActBp  &c.  p.  1737. 

f  Christ's  Hospital  affinrds  no  exception  to  the  &et  here 
asserted.  Both  in  its  original  foundation,  under  Edward  the 
%Kth,  and  in  die  additions  made  by  Charles  the  Seconid,  it 
was  limited  in  the  number  and  desdnp^Mi  of  Itt  Mj/Miii  ll6r  ' 
was  it  at  any  time  a  foundation  for  the  lowest  class,  or  for  the 
general  education  «f  tkmjp^int. 

c  C  4 
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serm6n  tiian  mere  brutes.  Perhaps/ in  their  in* 
fancy,  dome  of  them  learned  a  litde  of  their 
obtecfaism ;  that  is,  they  could,  like  parrots,  say 
dome  ^broken  pieces,  but  never  understood  the 
meaning  of  one  line;  but  afterwards,  as  they  grow 
up  to  be  men,  grow  mere  babes  in  religion,  so 
ignorant  as  scarcely  to  know  their  heavenly  Father; 
and  are  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  before  they  are  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  *."  These  lamen- 
tations over  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes, 
tittered  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  pious  Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, make  it  clear,  that  no  platform,  or  fit  pro- 
vision for  general  education,  was  prepared,  when 
>otir  Church  renounced  Ae  darkness .  of  Popery  ; 
and  that  our  great  reformers,  in  promul^ting 
^their  catechism  and  institutes,  without  appointing 
means  for- their  being  communicated  to  the  poor, 
iiad  left  their  work  unfinished.  Had  these  fathers 
of  the  Reformation  arranged  some  judicious  plan, 
for  giving  effect  to  their  principle  of  general  illu- 
mination, it  would  have  come  down  to  us  hallowed 
by  time,  and  by  the  reverence  due  to  their  sanc- 
tion; like  our  other  national  institutions,  of  a 
kindred  nature,  it  would  have  grown  with  our 
habits;  and  those  wild  speculative  objections,  now 
o&fiVL  started,  to  the  training  up  of  our  population 

*  Tdft  on  the  Education  of  .the  Lower  Classes. 
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in  the  principles  of  the  national  faith,  would  have 
been  eitherinot  heard,  or  despised. 
'  III.  Here,  as  in  after-times,  that  which  the' 
abstract  reason  of  the  thing  could  not  imme- 
diately effect,  was  tardily  produced  through  fear 
of  an  enemy.  It  was  lest  the  Papists  *  should 
entice  our  children,  that  public  schools  and  semi-  - 
naries  Were  founded  in  and  about  London.  The 
first  which  was  opened  was  that  of  Norton  Falgate 
and  St.  Margaret's,  in  1688. 
•  IV.  But  it  was  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Croft,  in  1691,  that  individuals  of  high  station 
and  distinguished  piety,  both  amongst  the  laity 
and  clergy,  deploring  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  fearing  their  return  to  Popery, 
formed  the  first  rudiments  of  a  society  for  incul- 
cating genuine  Christianity  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  and  for  checking  the  growth  of  vice  and 
immorality.  One  of  their  principal  means  for 
effecting  this  object  was  the  erection  of  cate- 
chetical schools.  Such,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  was 
the  origin  of  those  parochial  and  ward  schools 
which  were  every-where  instituted  in  the  metro-* 
polis,  and  in  other  considerable  towns  throughout 
England;  professedly  designed  for  educating, 
clodiing,  and  apprenticing,  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  each  district,  as  its  funds 

*  Rapin,  v.  ii.  p.  261. 
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were  Qompetent  to  protect.  In  $ame  osmb,  tbes3 
schools  were  endowed ;  in  others,  aupiK»rted  by 
vdnntEury  contributions;  sometimes  the  children 
were  wholly  maintained,  but  geoenJly  they  were 
not  boarded  in  the  house.  All,  howeTer,  are  now 
dothed;  and  receive  an  education  suitable  to 
their  humble  sphere  in  life,  or  forming  the  basis 
of  advancement  to  the  more  diligent  and  aspiring. 
V,  These  constitute  that  annual  spectacle  at 
St.  Paul's ;  where,  clad  in  their  various  liveries, 
they  present  to  the  eye  a  rich  and  living  mosaic  ; 
or,  in  their  bloom  and  freshness,  resemble  a  bank 
of  tulips ;  while  their  thousand  voices,  piercing 
the  dome  and  soaring  to  the  skies,  furnish  a  con- 
ception of  the  hallelujahs  of  that  kingdom  which, 
we  are  told,  is  composed  of  such ;  and  while,  to 
behold  the  youthful  poor  of  the  first  metropolis  in 
the  world,  thus  trained  to  religious  principles, 
spreads  out  for  philanthropy  a  rich  feast  of  re«* 
flection.  Emperors  and  kings  have  been  melted 
into  tears,  by  this  magnificent  and  interesting 
sight;  and  have  envied  London  her  charity-schools, 
more  than  all  the  other  monuments  of  her  pride. 
For  more  ^than  a  century,  these  schools  have 
formed  race  after  race  of  solid  tradesmen  and  re- 
spectable servants ;  and  a  late  keeper  of  New- 
gate (Kirby)  declared,  that  for  a  series  of  years, 
no  felon  had  been  executed  who  had  received  the 
instruction  of  a  ward  school.  These  schools  have 
been  the  meana  of  carrying  religion  where  it 
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i^FOuld  not  hare  been  otherwise  k3iowa>  v\^  four 
verting  a  band  of  mutineers  into  civilized  ww- 
shippers.  AdanUy  the  patriarch  of  that  remnant 
pf  the  Bounty's  crew  who  were  found  on  Pitcairn'a 
Island,  having  been  educated  in  the  parochial 
sobool  of  Islington^  trained  that  colony  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  in  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  *. 

•  Education  in  En^nd. — The  result  of  the  *^  Retunis 
of  Education,  by  Endowment  or  Subscription,  in  the  several 
Counties  of  England,  made,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Parishes,"  shows  that  there  are  159,518 
children  receiving  education  by  endowment,  such  endow- 
ments amounting  to  1275,387/. ;  and  that  4159651  are  being 
educated  in  charity  day-schools,  and  401,087  in  Sunday 
schools.  Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  pul^lic  or  charitable 
funds,  no  less  than  976,331  children,  of  both  sexes,  receive 
education ;  being  one-tenth  of  the  population.  In  the  en- 
dowed schools,  the  cost  is  about  3&.  per  annum,  per  pupil ; 
and  the  others  probably  do  not  cost  los.  each. 

<<  SKOLAND. 

Population,  1811 995439610 

Poor,  1815 853,349 

Endowed  schools   -    .    .    .    «  49I67 

With  scholars 165,433  ' 

And  revenue     -    '•    ^    •    •    .    £300,595 

Sunday  schools 5,168 

With  scholars 45^9817 

13iis  is  followed  by  a  table  which  shows,  that  out  of  the 
grand  tetal  of  <Mdren  educating  in  England^  being  694,<St^ 
tittre  are^3tti»764  wko  pqrfor  their  tdneatioii,  while  3M>5i8 
are  educated  free  of  expense* 
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Vt.  As  manufactures  increased  in  this  country, 
however,  a  new  order  of  things  presented  itself. 
The  labour  of  children  became  available  at  thc^ 
Earliest  age:  boys  and  girls  of  eight,  seven,  and 
even  six  years,  could  earn  a  few  shillings  in  the 
week.    The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the 

«  WALKS. 

Population,  1811 1,805,688 

Nq  return  of  poor. 

Parochial  schools 942 

With  8cholai:8     ..-.-.       54,161 
And  with  revenue    -----    £30,611 

Endowed  schools 212 

With  sdiohffs 10,177 

And  a  revenue  of £12,679 

Unendowed  day-schools     -    -    -        2,479 

With  scholars 112,187 

Sunday  schools 807 

With  scholars 53>449 

**  The  unendowed  schools  fluctuate  fixim  year  to  year; 
but  are  on  the  increase. 

«  Four  separate  reports  have  been  published,  and  a  fifth 
is  in  the  press,  relating  to  charities  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor. 

<'  In  1820,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  two  Bills;  the  first, 
for  the  better  providing  the  means  for  the  education  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects;  the  second,  for  improving  the  admini- 
stration of  endowments  connected  with  education,  and  for 
better  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  founders  thereof.  They 
stood  over,  after  going  through  the  committee,  for  collecting 
the  opinions  of  the  country ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position manifested,  chiefly  from  the  dissenters,  the  intentiim 
as  understood  to  be  abandoned.''— &e  Morning  HerM^Jbr 
Thursdajff  June  14M,  1821. 
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cupidity  of  parents ;  and  the  school  season  being 
pre-occupied,  their  offspring  grew  up  in  ignorance. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst;  for  while  these  uui- 
happy  children  were  exposed  to  depraved  ex- 
amples,— separated  from  paternal  inspectibn,^^ 
working  or  walking  home,  in  the  night, — inde- 
pendent at  too  early  an  age, — drawn  from  the 
country  to  large  towns,  and  from  a  life  of  simpli- 
city to  crowded  workshops,  the  very  hot-beds  of 
vice; — the  evils  that  followed,  in  the  train  of  ig- 
norance, were  aggravated  by  an  artificial  pro- 
fligacy. 

VII.  As  a  corrective  of  this  enormous  mis- 
chief, Sunday  schools  were  introduced,  about  the 
year  1781,  by  R.  Raikes,  Esq.  of  Gloucester;  and 
were.extended  rapidly  and  beneficially  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A  society  for  their  promotion  and 
encouragement  was  instituted  in  1785.  This 
society  provides  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  spelling- 
books  ;  and  receives  applications  from  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales.  The  founders  of  schools,  on 
application  to  the  society,  must  state  to  the  secre- 
tary the  number  of  the  scholars  ;  and  in  succeed- 
ing applications,  their  progress  and  behaviour* 
Gratuitous  supplies  are  voted,  according  to  the  ' 
exigencies  of  each  case.  Allied  to  this,  there  i^ 
a  tract  society,  distributing  cheap  religious  pam- 
phlets; which  greatly  serve  as  an  antidote  to  those 
infidel  and  immoral  publications,  circulated  by  the 
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aeiercenary  and  trnprincipled'*^.  This  society  boasts, 
as  its  chief  patrons,  the  Barings,  Wilberforces, 
and  Thorntons ;  we  hope,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  leaning  to  one  description  of  schools  more  than 
to  another. 

VIII.  This  seemingly  invidious  remark  has 
been  suggested  by  another  institution  connected 
with  Sabbath  education, — the  Sunday  School 
Union;  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  our 
tbird  volume.  It  is  an  association  of  gratuitous 
Sunday  school  teachers,  for  the  extension  and 
promotion  of  that  system  of  instruction.  In  and 
about  the  metropolis  there  are  thirty  thousand 
Sunday  scholars,  and  four  thousand  gratuitous 
teachers  of  Sabbath  schools.  All  this  looks  fair 
and  unobjectionable ;  and  these  teachers  are,  in 
their  way,  a  body  of  respectable  and  benevolent 
characters ;  but  it  is  now  a  common  trick  to  make 
a  trap  of  a  title,  and  under  the  character  of  general 
liberality,  to  serve  a  particular  cause.  This  is 
altogether  a  Methodistical  society,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say, ,  there  is  not  one  orthodox  church- 
man amongst  their  whole  body.  The  last  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Waugh;  whd 
may  be  styled,  both  in  respect  of  his  reverence 
and  his   doctorship,    "  Over   the   hills  and  far 

*  Charity  Almanack,  1893 ;  Collins's  Contin.  of  Mosheim, 
.▼.  ii.  p.  517 ;  Reports  of  the  said  Sode^. 
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A.  Waugfc/'  To  thfe  tunfe  of  tbes«  Setttt  J)it)to, 
i&uch  gold  was  gathered  in  Siiver-i»fyeet  chapel. 
It  their  addresls,  this  society  profess  to  gather, 
under  the  bannex"  of  union,  ike  scattered  trarriors 
in  an  enemy's  country;  i.e.  the  teachers  of  Me- 
thodist scliools  in  the  country  of  the  Established 
Church,  There  are  sixty  subordinate  unions,  and 
^  dep6t  in  London. 

IX.  In  the  Established  Church  there  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  the  whole  system  of 
gratuitous  teaching.  The  teachers  are  under  no 
control ;  and  sensible  that  they  are  conferring  a . 
favour,  take  it  out  in  their  own  way.  Their 
object,  in  fact,  is  not  to  teach  but  to  expound;  to . 
force  upon  the  poor  children  their  own  wild' 
notions, «  and  Calvinistic  principles ;  to  be  not 
teachers  but  preachers.  They  are  all  textuaries, 
who  begin  with  the  axioms  of  partial  redemption 
and  irresistible  sovereign  grace ;  and  ransack  the 
Bible  for  detached  passages,  which,  garbled  and 
unconnected,  give  colour  to  such  absurdities. 
Most  of  these  gentiy  are  trying,  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  the  first  flights  of  their  hortatory  powers, 
which  are  at  length  to  perch  upon  the  pulpit. 

Connected  with,  the  Union  are  5659  schools, 
"62036  teachers,  and  637,936  scholars,  in  Great 
Britain;  and  on  the  Hibernian  establishment  1878 
schools,  12,578  teachers,  and  174,329  pupils. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Sunday  School  Unioti 
tf>  stete,  that  in  their  depAt,  in  t^aternoster  -Row, 
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the  whole  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
maybe  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  aad 
that  many  of  their  books  are  exceedingly  instruc* 
tive  and  entertaining.  ^^  Scriptural  Illustrations '' 
is,  in  particular,  an  excellent  publication,  and, 
cotisidering  the  number  of  plates,  remarkably 
cheap.  Many  of  the  books  and  tracts  here  sold 
contain  nothing  objectionable,  and  are  printed 
with  a  singleness  of  moral  intention. 

X.  Sunday  schools,  when  properly  conducted, 
are  institutions  of  high  importance ;  and  still  the 
best  calculated  for  manufacturing  towns,  where 
children,  being  early  employed  in  weekly  labour, 
must  be  educated  on  Sunday,  or  not  at  all.  It  is, 
however,  a  gross  violation  of  propriety,  when  the 
teaching  goes  forward  during  divine  service ;  nor 
is  it  quite  consistent  with  an  hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  teach  arithmetic  on  Sunday.  When 
the  children  are  brought  to  church,  as  they  ought 
ever  to  be,  little  can  be  learned  during  two  hours 
of  school,  on  fifty-two  occasions  in  the  year ;  but 
that  little  is  valuable, —  it  is  cleanliness,  order, 
hallowing  of  the  Sabbath,  and  knowledge  gathered 
piecemeal,  leading  to  steady  habits.  Young 
persons,  too,  may  continue  in  a  Sunday  school, 
though  they  cannot  in  a  day-school,  after  they 
have  entered  on  weekly  employment ;  and  thus 
gain,  in  a  series  of  years,  what  cannot  be  com- 
pressed within  one  or  two. 

>XI^  The  dissenters  were  not  slQWto  se^th^ 
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defects  of  Sunday   schools,  and  to  discern  th^ 
harvest  of  advantage  to  which  these  defects  might 
be  turned ;    particularly  in  London,    and  other 
places  not  manufactufiog.    Joseph  Lan(;aster^  a 
Quaker,  benevolent  and  shrewd,  observing  and 
deploring  the  mass  of  profligacy  and  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  that  suburb  of  the  metropolici 
called  the  Borough ;  which  contained,  recently^ 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  now  contains  the  Rules, 
of  the  King  s  Bench,   Astley's,  and  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  (considered  as  a  place  of  nocturnal 
assignation)  Rowland  Hills  chapel ;  set  himself 
down  there,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  ^Mikeadrop  of  healing  balm  upon  an 
ulcer."    As  the  expense  attending  ordinary  edu* 
cation  deprived   numbers  of  the  poor  of  this 
blessing,    Lancaster  began,    in   1798,  to  devise 
oeconomical  plans,  which,  in  a  course  of  years  he 
so  far  perfected,  as  to  show  how  one  master  might 
conduct  a  school  of  one  thousand  children*; 
while  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  by  reason  of 
other  improvements,  was  much  more  rapid,  than 
under  the  old  method.     In  1803,  he  printed  his 
"  Improvements  in  Education,"  written  with  mudb 
vanity  and  confidence ;  a  plan  to  gather  together 
the    children  of   parents  whose  thoughts  were 
mainly  bent  on  the  present  world ;  for  what  serious 
parent  would  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  an  education 

*  Mttiual  of  the  Britishr  and  Foreigii  Sdiool  Sode^,  with 

sU  di£  Rqiorts,  '  /' 
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wilbout  a  creed,  without  an  atoning  Saviour, 
without  a  sanctifying  Spirit !  In  1 805,  George 
the  Third  honoured  Lancaster  with  an  interview, 
and  on  this  occasion  uttered  the  memorable  ex- 
pression, "  It  is  my  wish,  that  every  poor  ditld  in 
my  dominions  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible." 
The  King,  from  that  time,  became  a  subscriber 
of  100/.  a-year.  Few  schools,  however,  were  in- 
stituted before  1808.  Prejudices  were  excited 
against  the  rising  institution;  subscriptions  fell 
off;  the  founder,  who  had  been  personally  im* 
prudent,  was  plunged  in  debt;  and  the  under- 
taking was  threatened  with  utter  ruin.  At  this 
juncture,  another  Quaker,  Joseph  Fox^  with  less 
of  originality,  but  better  talents  for  business, 
espoused  the  declining  cause,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  creditors.  Joseph  Fox  died  in 
1816,  ailer  a  course  of  unremitting  exertion  in 
the  cause.  After  his  decease,  the  school  was 
adopted  by  the  benevolent  IVilliam  AUen^  and 
flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  George  the 
Fourth  ;  who,  with  that  imitative  filial  piety  which 
seems  his  principle,  is  an  annual  contributor  of 
100/.  It  has,  since  that  time,  been  called  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, imprudent,  neglected,  and  expatriated, 
sought  refuge  in  America,  where,  for  a  livelihood, 
he  now  instructs  a  small  village  school. 

The  committee  trains  masters  and  mistresses 
at  the  new  establishment  in  the  Borough  Road, 
tad  sends  them  out  as  applications  are  made;  it 
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assists  foreigners  desirous  of  learning  the  plan^ 
and  of  propagating  it  in  their  own  country ;  and 
sells  the  apparatus  for  schools  to  all  seminaries  on 
the  system. 

XII.  The  leading  principle  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  a  restriction  of  the 
lessons  to  the  Bible  alone,  while  the  creed  or 
catechism  of  any  particular  sect  is  excluded,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  children  of  parents  of 
every  religious  denomination.  Teaching  the  pure 
morality,  and  historical  narratives  of  Scripture, 
it  abstains  from  any  doctrinal  point  which  has 
been  liable  to  dispute  among  men.  Thus,  for  a 
paltry  and  problematical  advantage,  it  sacrifices 
all  those  important  doctrines  and  chief  truths, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  glories  of  Christi- 
anity,— the  safety  and  the  strength  of  its  adherents. 
The  whole  system  is  little  better  than  Socinianism, 
with  all  its  vague  terms  and  subtle  evasions.  Re- 
demption is  mentioned,  and  grace  is  mentioned ; 
but  the  one  as  moral  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  and  the  other  as  a  collection  of 
virtues.  Our  Saviour  is  never  mentioned  by  any 
other  title,  than  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
school  is  opened  and  closed  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  Providence  in  prayer,  or  any  united 
hymns  of  praise.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  its  benevolence,  is  inculcated;  but 
this  love,  derived  from  precepts  without  motives, 
may  be  of  very  uncertain  acquirement,  and  im- 
D  D  3    - 
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perfect  character ;  while  the  lukewarmness,  and 
the  unsettled  faith,  are  positive  evils.  The  children 
appear  to  have  a  fearful  precocity,  to  be  all  mind 
and  no  principle;  impetuous  coursers,  without  a 
steady  rein  on  the  neck,  or  any  discipline  that  can 
cfffectually  check  passion.  If  the  institution  strictly 
adhered  to  its  principle,  it  would  not  even  teach 
the  Lord  s  prayer,  or  admit  the  New  Testament; 
for- the  children  of  Jews  are  admitted,  and  either 
of  these  would  violate  their  belief*. 

XIII.  To  all  this  the  Lancasterians  reply, 
*^We  teach  not  particular  opinions,  for  that 
would  destroy  our  unity ;  but  we  leave  them  free 
as  air.  Our  children  repair,  on  Sunday,  with 
their  parents,  to  their  respective  places  of  worship ; 
and  we  only  require  a  certificate  that  they  have 
been  present  in  the  place  of  their  choice.  They 
may  attend  Sunday  Schools  of  their  own  persua- 
sion,  and  there  be  taught  their  own  creed." 

XIV.  But  will  parents,    so  lukewarm,    that 

*  In  the  Scriptural  lessons  appended  in  the  schools  there 
is  one  on  divine  worship,  in  which  we  are  told  very  artfully, 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  thai, 
in  vain  do  they  worship  him  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men ;  but  the  text  which  tells  us  not  to  for- 
sake the  assembling  ourselves  together  is  kept  back ;  and  it  is 
not  stated,  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
God's  name^  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  text,  '<  shall 
I  give  my  first-bom  for  the  fruit  of  my  soul,"  is  carefidly  cited 
and  misapplied ;  but  it  is  not  cited  that  "  God  so  loved  the 
^worUL  that  be  spared  not  his  own  Son,*'  and  that  '^no  man 
coiBiA  to  Oie- Father  bat  by  W».;' 
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they  care-  not  what  principles  their  children  Stre 
taught  during  six  days,  be  anxious  about  their 
principles  on  the  seventh  ?  Or  if  they  were,  is  it 
right  to  rear  the  poor  of  a  kingdom  in  a  beliefi 
that  education  ought  not  to  have  religious  princi^ 
pleSyTiOi  as  its  incidental,  but  as  its  leading  object? 

After  all,  it  is  replied,  these  fears  of  the  or* 
thodox  are  altogether  theoretical  and  groundless ; 
and  that  the  Church  loses  not  her  members  through 
the  British  and  Foreign  School,  may  be  proved 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Sunday  report 
of  April  28,  1822:  Church  92,  Chapel  73,  Sun- 
day school  201,  absent  4;  total  370  boys.  To 
this  we  rejoin,  the  more  is  the  pity.  We  would 
know  that  our  children  are  in  church, — ^not  by 
their  bringing  a  text,  but  by  seeing  them  ther^ — 
by  carrying  them  thither  ourselves.  We  want 
our  Church  children  grounded  in  our  Church 
catechism;  taught  stable,  tangible,  and  distinct 
principles;  and  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  these  principles  are  the  leading  object  of  their 
education.  We  would  not,  like  ostriches,  drop 
our  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched 
by  chance. 

XV.  The  mechanism  of  this  institution  is 
excellent;  though  there  is  much  unnecessary  noise^ 
trickery,  and  evolution.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  higher  children,  an  alarming  impetuosity  of 
talent, — a  mental  passion,— which,  if  not  cor- 
rected and  guided  by  dominant  and  setded  prin^ 
,  .     .i>i>3  .       .; 
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eipley  will  hurry  the  ill-fated  youth  into  mischief; 
%A  a  ship,  with  every  sail  set,  and  driving  before 
die  wind,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  changeful 
breeze,  but  having  no  pilot  or  steersman,  would 
speedily  be  dashed  on  a  rock,  or  whelmed  in  a 
quicksand.  I  saw  a  boy  in  the  Borough  Road 
school,  in  1 824,  Demetrius  Speridion,  a  Cypriot, 
who  a  year  before  knew  not  a  syllable  of  English, 
and  had  then  attained  to  the  highest  class.  How 
little  time  must  this  boy  have  dedicated  to  religion  \ 
He  had,  in  truth,  an  historical  superficial  smatter- 
ing of  it 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  in 
correspondence  with  several  of  the  missionary 
schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and  furnishes  them, 
if  required,  with  masters  and  the  apparatus.  The 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have 
sent  persons  hither  to  be  instructed  in  the  mode  of 
tuition;  and  assistance  has  been  afforded  also  at 
Hayti,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  foreign  countries,  and  for  strange  reli-  / 
gions,  the  Lancasterian  generalizing  system  of 
religion  may  not  be  inexpedient.  But  we  would 
nsk,  when  its  establishment  at  home  is  pleaded 
for,  where  is  the  necessity  for  this  olio  of  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  thronged  to- 
gether in  one  promiscuous  assemblage?  Where 
is  its  use  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  fraught  with  danger? 
Why  should  we  not,  in  education  as  in  religion, 
assort  the  miscellaneous  heaps,  and  separate  them 
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into  their  proper  parcels?  Are  the  vital  principles 
of  Christianity,  atonement,  spiritual  influence^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  matters  so 
trifling,  as  to  be  set  aside  for  a  pitifiil  economy  ? 
or  compromised  for  a  deceitful  uniformity;  and 
absorbed  in  a  species  of  Christian  Deism,  on  the 
score  of  a  spurious  liberality  ?  Let  the  different 
sectarists  take  care  of  their  own  children ;  tbeii* 
means  are  sufficiently  ample.  And  as  to  the  Esta* 
blishment,  let  her  look  to  herself,  not  with  in- 
tolerance or  persecution  towards  other  bodies,  but 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  full  and  proper  in^ 
formation  of  her  own  poor,  in  her  own  principles. 
XVI.  As  infusing  into  general  education  that 
precision  and  stability  of  principles  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Lancasterian  system  precluded, 
the  more  sober  friends  of  the  Establishment  gave 
preference  and  countenance  to  the  Madras  or 
National  system.  Dr.  Bell^  educated  in  Scotland 
(where  emulation  by  taking  places  had  long  en<^ 
tered  into  the  system  of  the  grammar  schools), 
and  passing,  as  chaplain,  into  India,  where  he 
observed  the  natives  teaching  their  children  by 
inscribing  letters  on  the  sand,  and  employing 
grown  scholars  in  the  instruction  of  beginnersi 
combined  these  principles  together,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  improved  system  for  educating  the 
lower  classes.  He  returned  into  this  country 
nearly  about  the  time  when  Lancaster  was  com* 
mencing  his  improvements;  and  a  violent  coutio- 
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yersy  has  arisen  between  the  supporters  of  these 
two  parties,  respecting  a  claim  to  the  palnv  of 
original  invention;  apiece  of  vanity  which  ought 
to  have,  been  absorbed  in  philanthropisniy  and 
with  which  the  public  have  little  to  do.  In  fact» 
Mr.  Lancaster  long  ago  confessed,  that  he  derived 
his* system  from  Dr.  Bell;  although  it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  clumsy  chicanery,  with  which  be  gra- 
dually dropped  this  acknowledgement*;  and  Dr. 
Bell  himself,  as  has  been  just  now  stated,  having 
derived  the  two  principles  of  sand-writing  and 
teaching  by  scholars  from  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
emulation  from  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
The  sand-writing,  indeed,  might  have  been  traced 
to  the  ancient  mathematician,  or  to  the  founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  who  stooped  down,  ^^  and 
wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  ground." 

'  XVII.  The  progressive  lessons, —the  classi- 
fication of  the  children, — the  making  a  pleasure 
of  a  toil, — the  softening  down  of  the  old  system 
of  frightening  and  scourging, — in  short,  the  whole 
apparatus  ofoeconomy,  expedition,  and  ingenious 
method,  are  common  to  both  institutions :  and  it 
is  probable,  that  each  is,  in  some  respects,  a  pla- 
giarism from  the  other. 

With  regard  to  tactics,  each  of  these  establish* 
ments  can  still  boast  peculiar  merits;  and  it  were 
well,  if  both  would  condescend  yet  further,  to  a 
mutual  adoption  of  improvements. 

*  See  Bntidi  fteview. 
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The  Madras  school  is  distinguished  by  sim-- 
plicity,  and  the  machinery  works  with  a  noiseless 
decorum.  In  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
there  is  more  of  empiricism,  of  ostentatious  pa* 
rade,  to  attract  the  groundlings.  Yet  these,  like 
the  evolutions  of  a  regiment  under  drill,  infiise 
order  and .  spirit  into  the  school,  and  excite  the 
interest  of  the  pupils.  The  *'  Look, — ^front, — 
take  up, — lay  down, — unsling, -^recover, — out," 
compose  as  useless,  but  as  pretty  a  play-work,  as 
the  "  Make  ready,— present, — fire,"  of  a  field- 
day.  The  one  reconciles  the  soldier  to  his  dis- 
cipline; and  the  other,  the  boy  to  his  lesson. 
The  Madras  system  has  but  one  word,  *'  Atten* 
tion;"  and  all  the  rest  is  managed  with  a  few 
quiet  significant  gestures. 

There  is  much  sitting  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools,  and  their  form  is  an  inclined  plane, 
rising  from  the  master's  platform;  who  thus 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  school,  as  they 
sit  at  fixed  desks  to  perform  their  exercises.  At 
the  end  of  each  desk,  stands  a  monitor  with  a 
telegraph,  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  bears  on 
one  side  the  number  of  the  class,  and  on  the  other 
the  letters  EX,  to  signify  examined ;  so  that  the 
classes  write  systematically,  and  the  general  in- 
spector surveys  the  work  at  a  coup  d'ceii.  In  the 
meantime,  the  reading  classed  perform  their  exer- 
cises in  small  semicircles,  encompassing  boards 
of  the  words  stuck  up  against  the  wall.  Each 
4^1«a9^  in  the  Mftdra3  school^  takes  the  form,  of  the 
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three  sides  of  a  square;  the  fourth  side  being  oc* 
cupied  by  the  teacher  and  assistant;  the  teacher 
to  instruct  the  class,  and  the  assistant  to  register 
the  places  gained.  The  master  has  an  inconve- 
nient view  of  the  whole ;  and,  without  continually 
pacing  up  and  down  the  school,  he  cannot  ascer- 
tain whether  each  teacher  is  doing  his  duty.  The 
children  stand,  often  too  long;  and  a  weakly  boy 
sometimes  drops  with  fatigue.  This,  however,  is 
obviated,  in  well-conducted  schools,  by  alternating 
the  reading  and  writing  lessons,  and  changing 
the  posture  from  standing  to  sitting.  The  stand- 
ing is  more  favourable  to  the  taking  of  places; 
the  more  especially  under  the  improved  plan  of 
taking  them  in  a  circle,  which  greatly  increases 
the  emulation. 

The  sand  class  is  more  neatly  managed  in  the 
Lancasterian,  than  in  the  Madras  schools.  An 
alphabetical  wheel,  which  in  its  revolution  ex- 
hibits one  letter  to  be  copied  at  a  time,  and 
pointers  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  is  less 
clumsy  than  the  monitor's  drawing  the  copy- 
letter,  and  the  children's  imitation  of  it  with  their 
finger.  The  instruction  of  a  class,  by  pointing 
to  letters  on  an  elevated  board,  is  likewise  pre- 
ferable to  those  perishable  cards  No.  i  and  No.  2, 
&c.  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  to  be 
copied  on  his  slate.  A  tin  plate  for  the  leaf  of 
the  printed  letters,  with  a  slit  at  top  for  the  script 
alphabet,  enables  the  junior  classes,  where  cards 
are  used,  to  learn  the  print  and  writing  characters 
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at  tbe  same  time :  but  this  is  the  boast  of  the 
National  system. 

But  the  Madras  or  National  discipline  pos- 
sesses a  material  advantage  in  the  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  of  its  registers.  To  each  class  there 
is  a  teacher  and  assistant,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  assistant  teacher  to  set  down  the  places  gained 
by  each  boy,  on  a  ticket  slate ;  from  which  they  are 
read  aloud  in  the  class,  every  half  day,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  scholars.  In  the  evening  they 
are  transferred  to  the  register  slate,  and  thence, 
every  Saturday,  copied  into  the  register  bode. 
In  this  book,  two  columns  are  entitled  A.  and  O.; 
A.  signifying  the  aggregate  of  places  taken  in  the 
week,  and  O.  the  order  of  the  boy  in  his  class. 
The  first  and  second  boy  in  each  class  are  re- 
warded. This,  improved  by  the  new  practice  of 
numbering  the  places  gained,  not  by  the  boy  s 
standing  at  the  top  of  his  class,  but  passing  the 
monitor  and  crossing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  emulation,  and  encourages 
the  slower  children.  It  is  likewise  the  best  secu- 
rity for  regular  attendance ;  for  no  boy,  often  ab- 
sent, can  gain  in  a  week  a  high  number  of  places. 
It  is  a  stimulus  to  diligence  in  all  the  branches  of 
education  taught  in  the  school ;  for  to  gain  the 
highest  aggregate,  a  boy  must  be  continually 
rising.  How  infinitely  preferable  is  the  whole  of 
this  simple  contrivance,  to  the  bell  and  the  whistle, 
the  rapping  of  many  hands,  and  the  clattering  of 
a  thousand  slates^  which  constitute  the  boisterous, 
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visitONtrap  mechanism  of  (he  Lancasterian  esta- 
blishment*! 

*  The  eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  held  at  the  National  Central  School, 
in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  'Gra/s  Inn  Lane,  on  Wednesday  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1824;  at  which,  all  benefactors  of  ten  guineas 
and  upwards,  and  all  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  up* 
wards,  were  entitled  to  attend.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy  took  the  chair. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  incorporated  National 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church,  is  to  be  had,  gratuitously,  by  8ub'< 
scribers,  at  Messrs.  Rivington*s,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and 
Waterloo  Place ;  price,  to  non-subscribers,  i«.  Secretary» 
T.  T.  Walmsley,  D.D. 

The  schools  in  and  about  London  are  calculated  to  be 
about  four  thousand  in  number.  The  Central  S  hool  was 
established  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  education  of  one 
thousand  children,  but  also  with  a  view  of  instructing  master* 
and  mistresses  for  schools  in  general,  conducted  on  Dr.  Bell's 
system,  and  furthering  the  general  extension  of  education,  by 
making  grants  of  money,  and  sending  supplies  of  books,  when 

the  cases  seemed  to  demand  such  assistance.    On  this  plan, 

*  rThcre  were  united 'I 

In  i8i3{   to  tha   National}-    53  containing  children        8,000 
L  Society,  Schools,  J 

1813 240 40>a>o 

1815 564 100,000 

1817 1,009 155>«» 

i8«i 1,731 ai5,ooo 

Grants  of  money  made  by  the  National  Society  to  9M0* 
dated  schools: 

1813 £3,339 

1814 3»83« 

1815 4»5io 

1816 3,iao 

£i3»794  •    • 
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XYHI.  Seminaries  for  the  infant  poor  have 
been  recently  established  at  Milbank^  at  Spital- 
fields,  and  (in  connection  with  the  National  School) 
at  Islington;  an  experiment  which  has  proved 
successful.  Children  are  admitted  at  eighteen 
months  old,  and  kept  till  they  can  be  passed  into 
the  regular  national  schools.  Of  this  plan  the 
advantages  are  various.  It  sets  the  labourer  and 
his  wife  at  liberty  to  obtain  work  abroad^  or  per- 
form it  at  home ;  whose  hands  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  in  the  care  of  their  infants.  It  en- 
ables thdm  to  send  their  more  advanced  girls  to 
national  schools,  or  to  employ  them  in  manual 
labour;  instead  of  wandering  about  all  day  in  the 
streets  or  fields,  among  idle  and  disorderly  society, 
where  physical  and  moral  contagion  might  be 
caught.  It  relieves  the  industrious  .  mother,  to 
whom  it  would  be  loss  to  sacrifice  her  employ- 
ment, from  the  expense  of  placing  her  child  under 
the  care  of  an  hireling  nurse  during  her  working 

There  are  about  thirty  associated  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis alone.  The  expense  for  books,  under  the  plan  of  this 
society,  amounts  to  about  iL  3^.  lid.  for  fifty  children.  If 
properly  managed,  these  would  last  for  six  children  in  suc- 
cession, by  which  the  real  expense  would  not  exceed  that  of 
one  penny  for  each. 

It  is  in  some  sort  an  answer  to  the  adversaries  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walmsley,  has  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Recorder  of  London,  that  from  1814  to 
i8ig,  there  were  committed  to  Newgate  four  hundred  and 
ninetj-seren  juvenile  culprits»  of  whom  only  fourteen  ever 
bdoD|;ed  to  th«  Natioaal  Scbobli. 
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hoars ;  which  cannot  be  accomplished,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  at  less  than  6d.  or 
even  \od.  per  day.  It  is  a  large  public  nursery, 
superintended  by  a  prudent  matron,  and  under 
proper  regulations.  Thus,  too,  are  obviated  all 
those  accidents  from  fire,  and  over-laying,  which 
so  frequently  happen,  when  infants  are  left  alcme, 
locked  up  in  cottages  and  garrets. 

In  a  moral  view,  the  character  begins  to  form 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  mind  and  heart  are  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  intellect  can  be 
acted  upon.  How  often  is  this  seen  in  children 
introduced  into  schools  so  late  as  the  age  of 
seven :  with  whom,  education  must  begin  by  era- 
dicating depravity  already  contracted,  and  often 
defeating  all  the  instructors  exertions.  Lying 
and  swearing  may  commence  with  the  use  of  the 
lips ;  thieving  with  that  of  the  hands ;  wayward- 
ness, rebellion,  and  almost  every  bad  passion, 
with  the  first  dawn  of  existence.  In  manufac- 
turing districts,  especially,  where  children  obtain 
employment  at  a  very  early  age,  infant  schools 
a£ford  them,  in  the  absence  of  Sunday  schools 
(which  have  been  superseded,  in  the  Established 
religion,  by  National  schools)  the  only  chance  of 
obtaining  sound  culture,  or  forming  correct  prin- 
ciples. 

Infant  schools  afford  an  excellent  training  for 
National  schools.  It  is  found,  that  when  veiy  young 
children  are  introduced  into  the  latter  semimaries, 
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the  larger  pupils  are  -witliclrawn  by  tbcir  parents, 
who  will  not  permit  their  offspring  to  waste  the 
time  of  personal  improvement,  in  dry  nursing 
little  children.  In  Islington,  tlie  cost  of  the  se- 
parate infant  establishment  amounts  only  to  20/. 
per  ann.  and  coals.  Over  an  infant  school  the 
motto  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate,  ^*  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

In  extolling  infant  schools,  we  speak  of  their 
principle,  and  not  of  all  that  quackery  which 
forms  their  adjuncts.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  teaching  astronomy,  geography,  geo- 
metry, musical  characters,  and  all  the  ologies,  to 
infants  under  six  years ;  particularly  to  the  infant 
poor,  and  above  all  to  the  poor  of  Spitalfields. 
Mr.  Wilderspin's  school  is  furnished  with  scientific 
mountings,  as  a  starved  apothecary's  shop  with 
alligators  stuffed,  or  a  conjurer's  robe  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac;  to  dazzle  the  lovers  of  novelty. 
I'he  worst  is,  that  every  new  plan  and  offset, 
draws  away  patrons  from  the  original  and  respect- 
able institution.  We  therefore  would  recom- 
mend, not  railing  at  these  infant  seminaries,  but 
copying  their  better  parts,  with  a  salaried  nurse, 
into  the  junior  classes  of  our  own  national  esta- 
blishments. 

In  these  schools,  the  very  youngest  are  taken 
care  of  only  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
As  soon  as  reasop  gleams,  they  are  formed  into 
classes,  and  taught  by  brass  letter^,  ^and  boards, 
and  pictures ;  while  bodily  exercise,  and  cheerful 
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amusementy  are  judiciously  bleqded  witk  these 
lessons*.  A  child  is  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  to  fetch  a  particular  letter,  while  the  pence  table 
is  learned  in  a  song,  upon  a  swing,  or  with  hands 
beating  time ;  and  with  this  the  children  are  in- 
finitely delighted.  The  lesson,  and  even  the 
room,  are  changed  from  hour  to  hour,  to  relieve 
the  spirits  of  the  young  flock.  Arithmetic  is 
taught  by  little  cubes  of  wood,  or  a  Chinese 
abacus,  with  coloured  balls;  and  the  names  of 
things  by  pictures  elevated  on  sticks.  The  posi* 
tion  of  the  children  is  often  changed,  and  the 
chief  part  of  their  earliest  education  is  only  a 
sport  in  the  play-ground. 

Twenty  pence  are  one  and  eight  pence, 

Hiat  we  can't  afford  to  loae ; 
Thirty  pence  are  two  and  six  pence, 

Hiat  will  buj  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Such  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  for  the 
swing.  There  is  also  another  song,  sung  in  a 
figure,  like  a  dance  round  a  may-pole ;  where  the 
two  circles  of  children  move  in  opposite  directions : 
the  subject  being  preparation  for  school. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face, 

Wash  our  face,  wash  our  face ; 
This  is  the  way  we 'wash  our  face, 

Every  day  in  the  morning  f. 

^  Wilson  and  Wilderspin  on  Infapt  Schools, 
t  See  Wilderspin's  Book,  and  Goyder's  Manual. 
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■  ■         ■ .  ■  '  i' 

Bishop  Home  attributed  his  placid  temper  to 
the  flutes  with  which  his  parents  played  him  to 
sleep  in  his  cradle.  The  naiveU  with  which 
Wilderspin  s  little  book  is  written,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  rewards,  is  very  pleasant.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  demonstrating,  to  a  child 
five  years  old,  the  honour  of  being  a  monitor; 
but,  whenever  he  offered  a  penny  a-week,  there 
was  much  emulation  for  the  office. 

In  an  infant  school,  the  slightest  indisposition 
is  watched,  and  the  child  is  sent  Jiome.  Acci- 
dents are  prevented  by  the  fixing  of  the  forms  and 
doors,  and  elevation  of  the  windows.  Three 
hundred  children  can  be  taken  care  of  for  150/^; 
"This,"  says  Wilderspin,  "  would  do  much  good; 
I  question,  whether  it  does  not  cost  the  country 
as  much  for  every  two  persons  transported  out 
of  it." 

The  infant  schools  have  been  decried,  as  a 
plan  of  the  sectarists  to  take  the  earliest  hold  of 
the  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism.  But  be 
it  so.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri  Let  us  beware 
of  the  old  fault,  namely,  nodding  for  a  year  or 
two  over  a  stupid  and  useless  argument  whether 
the  thing  be  good  or  bad;  till  dissenters  (enemies 
if  you  please  to  call  them  so)  shall  get  a-head  of 
us,  and  we  shall  at  last  be  compelled  to  hobble 
after  them,  with  a  bad  grace.  If  the  Church  fail 
to  do  the  business,  it  will  be  done,  and  done 
y9,0Tse.  .  .^  ,-., .     i,  J . 

VOL.  IV.  E   E 
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XtX.  ¥0  the  itistructioti  of  the  po6r,  ai^  thus 
i^ndered  ^en^ral  by  the  Madras  system,  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  the  Church  anti-educationists,  first,  that 
it  is  the  iheatis  of  encouraging  religious  di^setit ; 
and,  secondly^  that  it  leads  to  the  poisoning  of 
principle,  and  the  promotion  of  licentiousness. 

1.  The  dissenteti^,  it  is  said,  avail  themselves 
of  the  national  schools,  to  obtain  the  education  of 
their  children;  whom  they  then  withdraw  froih 
the  Church,  with  powers  turned  against  the  Esta- 
blishment  in   which  they  have  been  nurtured. 
The  Church  is  thus  made  to  hatch  the  cuckow'^ 
eggs.     Now,  surely  a  lai^e  general  plan  for  the 
teligioiTS  iiistructioti  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  people,  ought  to  be  regarded  With  the  eye  of 
hbe^Iity,  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  some  smidl 
ineasure,  at  least,  independent  of  the  question  of 
difference  between  one  form  of  Christianity  and 
Another.    If  the  universal  character  of  the  ibferior 
da6!ses  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  effect  is  pro^ 
dticed  in  any  way ;  and  to  remember,  that  reli- 
gion of  any  kind  is  better  than  brute  ignorance, 
— discipline  of  any  kind  preferable  to  unbridled 
Ferocity ;  and  that  if,  in  some  instances,  our  oppo- 
nents should  graft  their  own  religious  peculiaritieii 
n^poh  our  teaching,  and  alienate  Our  children  from 
tteft  bototti  of  their  nursing  mothei^,  they  have  still 
ttfe  iato*  Odd,  the  saiAe  Saviour,  the  same  Sancti- 
fier;  they  still  hold  the  same  general  lin^  « 
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fiuth,  and  refer  to  fhe  same  Bible,  in  every  page 
of  wbich  a  pure  morality  is  inscribed. 

In  making  this  concession,  however  (and  some 
may  deem  it  too  great),  let  us  add,  that  it  applies 
only  to  rare  instances  of  dissent;  or,  what  is 
nearer  the  truth,  of  occasional  conformity;  for 
were  defection  from  the  Establishment,  as  the  re<- 
suit  of  education,  either  general  or  extensive,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  a  serious  evil ;  and  certainly 
one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  us  pause,  ere 
we  ftirther  encouraged  the  occasion  of  it  But, 
in  truth,  if  we  are  to  imagine  that  this  alienation 
of  our  scholars  from  the  Mother-Church  can  pre- 
vail to  any  considerable  extent,  we  must  forego 
all  those  reasonable  anticipations  which  are 
founded  in  our  knowledge  of  the  force  of  eariy 
habits,  and  of  that  chain  of  associations  whose 
fivst  link  is  fastened  in  the  most  delightful  season 
of  life.  These,  together  with  the  common  gratt'- 
tude,  on  which  we  may  fairly  reckon,  in  return 
for  tuition  under  the  care  of  our  Church,  might 
be  sufficient  securities  against  the  apprehended 
danger,  of  our  pupib  being  generally  seduced  to 
a  desertion  of  her ;  or,  at  least,  being  ever  nuu^ 
ahalled  in  violent  array  against  her  interests. 

In  IJie  very  mixture  of  secular  witJi  reiigiotts 
teaching, — in  our  combined  attention  to  die  ua- 
.derstanding  and  the  soul, — we  have  aoDthfir 
strong  -guarantee  against   enliiusiastic  .fetvoMS 

£  £  2 
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and  fanatical  delusions ;  which  are  ever  the  fruits 
of  ignorance.  i 

But. be  it  further  remembered,  that  by. dis- 
couraging our  own  schools,  far  from  extinguishing 
this  apprehended  evil,  we  increase  it  in  a  tenfold 
degree :  for  the  sectaries  of  every  class  have  large 
and  flourishing  institutions  for  education  of  their 
own ;  and  nothing  could  afford  them  a  higher 
triumph,  nothing  a  greater  advantage,  than,  our 
throwing  the  whole  national  instruction  of  the 
inferior  orders  exclusively  into  their  hands;  which 
would  be  the  infallible  result  of  the  discontinuance 
of  our  Madras  schools ;  thus  surrendering  our  ad- 
vantages, and  investing  Dissent  with  all  the  claims 
derived. from  the  gratitude,  the  habits,  and  the 
early  associations  of  the  pupils.  The  floodgates 
of  general  instruction  have  been  opened,  and. it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  close  them ;  a  mighty  and 
overwhelming  deluge  has  rushed  in,  and  whether 
some.  may.  deem  it,  in  itself,  a  good,  or  an  evil, .  it 
cannot  now  be  obstructed ;  all  that  we  can  do,,  is, 
in  an  honest  and  active  zeal,  to  give  it  the  best 
direction  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  heaven. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  charge, — that 
which  connects  national  education  with  the  in- 
crease^  of  licentiousness  and  crime, — it  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  the 
medicioe  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.    The  new 
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system  of  education  is  inchoate ;  and  t\xer  present 
gederaiidn  of  adult  criminals  cannot  consist  of  its 
pupils.  It  is  a  palpeible  fallacy  to  say,  that  be-* 
cause  diffused  education  and  diffused  crime  co- 
exist, the  former  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter }  'it 
would,  methinks,  be  fairer  reasoning  to  argue> 
that  the  depravity  arises  from  other  causes;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  education  came  too  late  to 
operate  on  the  present  race  of  adult  criminals, 
and  that  the  rising  generation  must  yet  show  the 
full  play  of  the  improvement 

In  fact,  on  a  late  inspection  of  the-  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  several  prisons  of  the  metropolis) 
seven  only  were  found,  among  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  who  had  ever  been  nurtured  in  a  public 
school  of  education. 

In  the  catalogue  of  crimes^  indeed,  there  is 
no  small  number,  which  have  no  visible,  no  pos- 
sible connexion  with  education.  Dishonesty, 
drunkenness, '  depredation,  debauchery,  are  not 
the  species  of  offences  which  you  would  look  for 
as  the  result  of  perverted  education.  They  have 
existed  in  the  most  l^rbarous  times  and  countries; 
they  accompany  a  crowded  population;  and  any 
one,  who  connects  them  with  national  instruction, 
displays  the  same  kind  of  logic  which  the  h'ea-, 
thens  manifested  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
church,  when  they  ascribed  the  overflowing  of 
&e  Tiber  to  theexistence  of  the  Christians,  There 
ai!^,*  how^Yier;  it  is  to  be  confeased^  certain'bffences 
££3 
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flaore  seemingly  dependent  on  education :  snch  as 
fergery,  and  the  tendency  to  debauch  the  mind 
by  the  reading  of  disaffected  and  impious  publica- 
tioas.  Now  forgery  is  likely  to  be  committed  by 
a  higher  order  of  individuals,  &an  those  who  are 
objects. of  a  national  charitable  education;  and 
would  hardly  be  diminished,  did  such  education 
cease  to  exist  But  some  offences,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  actually  traced  to  the  want  of  a 
generally  diffused  education;  as  in  a  sister  island, 
where  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  inform- 
ing the  poor,  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
school-master  in  a  village,  is  frequently  at  once 
the  most  acute  and  the  most  unprincipled  charac- 
ter in  his  neighbourhood.  But  this  conclusion  is 
one  of  those  inaccuracies  in  judgment  for  which 
that  generous  people  are  far-famed ;  for  if  in  any 
district  you  have  only  one  educated  individual, 
his  temptations  are  strong ;  he  will  know  his  ad- 
vantages and  improve  them.  The  rest  are  in  dark- 
ness, and,  consequently,  his  dupes;  but  place 
them  on  a  level  with  him,  and  this  evil  will  dis- 
appear. With  reference  to  the  circulation  of  dis- 
affection and  blasphemy,  general  instruction,  be  it 
observed,  would  take  its  course,  and  the  ability  to 
read  would  be  obtained,  were  all  our  national 
seboolB  to  be  shut  up  to-morrow ;  but  (Stained 
in  die  most  questionable,  the  mort  hazardous 
fottn.  Eidier  education  would  be  ibe  formiog  of 
tiie  4nt6llect,  u  iujone  eommon  seminarieiy  widi*^ 
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put  jmj  atteatipQ  ta  the  r^gipua  priQcip).e  (a^ 
this  were  indeed  the  right  preparation  for  fK)^!^^  ' 
the  seeds  of  sedition,  obscenity,  blasphemy,  wick- 
^ixk^^  of  e?^ry  kiod);  pr  it  wpujid  bp  aB  ?8fru. 
siastic  attention  to  liie  religious  priaciple  alopa, 
accofldpanied  with  neglect  of  the  inteilectud  prin- 
ciple; and  this  is  not  only  the  ground-work  of 
fanaticisin,  but  lays  c^en  the  mind^  in  afijer  life^ 
to  the  JLufluence  of  every  specioi;vs  sophistay,  :^d 
mesy  wild  declamatioa.  Now  all  this  is  going 
forward  in  the  world,  by  means  of  ageneies,  over 
which  we  possess  no  controul.  Where  then  is  the 
remedy?  It  is  in  the  Nation^  system;  W^Y?k 
paying  equal  regard  ;tp  the  r^dljigjlp^^  jB^a^  to  thgr 
thinking  part  of  our  nature,  secures  the  improved 
veascm  from  being  carried  away  by  the  influence 
of  native  depravity,  into  wicked  exertions  of  intelr 
lectual  ability;  and  plants  around  the  reli^ipjj^ 
principle,  that  fence  of  a  found  ugder^tao^il^f 
which  wil)  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  deaigpr 
m^y — sift  the  wicked  sophistries  of  an  abused 
pres9;  and,  i,n  ^11  the  doubts  and  dangei^ 
whejqtp  the  ppor  ma^  is  exposed,  villi  jbjr  ilji 
«lliapqe  with  the  religio^p  p^ricM^pl^  wU^  U 
guards,  bid  lair,  under  diving  gf^^y  1^  under 
die  means  of  grace,  to  secure  his  immortal  soul. 
Among  these  ipeans  of  grace,  an^  coui^t^ractip]|^S 
9Jf  JtPJiscjbiH  ^^*  ^^8?  thftn  9frvw  ^WjJk?!*  ik^S^ 
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one  year,  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

^  Note. — But  besides  these  objectors  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  in  every  form,  there  are  others,  who,  not  unfriendly 
to  the  old  system  of  catechizing,  yet  think  they  see  danger  in 
the  modem  improvements,  as  tending  to  educate  the  lower 
classes  too  highly;  to  advance  them  in  both  religious  and 
secular  knowledge,  beyond  the  fit  measure  for  their  lowly 
sphere.'  The  defect  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  is  more  theo- 
retical than  practical.  For,  even  if  this  advancement  were 
universal,  as  it  is  nearly  so  in  some  countries  (in'  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden),  as  there  could  be  no  distinction 
between  one  peasant  and  another,  there  could  be  no  discon- 
tent with  the  humble  lot — no  dangerous  or  stirring  ambition; 
no  propensity  to  subvert  the  frame  of  society  that  talents 
might  rise  in  the  struggle.  But  in  supposing  this,  higher  im- 
provement even  general,  there  is,  in  truth,  much  mistake; 
whi6h  a- very  slight  practical  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of 
the  new  system  would  rectify.  The  Sunday  schools,  when 
they  prevailed,  were  well  adapted  for  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  labour  is  available  at  the  earliest  age ;  and  when 
education  must  be  snatched  on  the  seventh  day,  or  not  ob- 
tfuned  at  all.  In  the  national  schools,  as  weekly  education 
4nd  weekly  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the 
educatipn  germinates  as  soon  as  the  labour  becomes  available. 
H^nce  thirteen  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  usually  the  utmost 
period,  to  which  the  pupils  remain  in  these  institutions;  but 
the  great  majority  disappear  from  them  much  earlier.  Take 
away,  then,  all  those  who  never  reach  the  higher  classes, — 
take. away  all  those  of  mean  capacity,  and  all  of  irregular 
liabits,  and  the  number  deriving  advantage  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced discipline  remains  exceedingly  small:  not  one  in 
twenty.    It  hjetppens,  however,  necessarily,  that  these  are  all 
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of  them  children  of  the  better  and  more  creditable  poor;  who, 
if  they  do  receive  something  more  than  the  general  average  of 
instruction,  receive  no  more  than  they  would  obtain  elsewhere; 
thoi:^h  without  the  religious  habits  and  moral  discipline  of 
our  seminaries;  no  more,  I  will  add,  than  they  are  entitled  to 
receive,  as  members  of  a  family  peculiarly  respectable.  And 
if,  on  the  strength  of  these  advantages,  a  few  of  them  should, 
in  after  life,  better  their  condition  in  the  world,  let  us  bless 
God  that  we  live  in  a  free  country,  where  such  amelioration 
is  not  prohibited,  or  obstructed ;  where  there  are  no  inherited 
and  unalterable  castes ;  where  all  is  the  gift  of  industry ;  and 
where  diligence,  steadiness,  sobnety,  and  good  principle,  are 
allowed  to  make  their  way  to  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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CHAPTER   XXXTL 

MISCELLANEOUS    MATTEBS. 


CotlMlt0. 

L  Difficulty  of  preserving  Unity  or  Connection  in  tiis 
Portion  of  History, — JI.  Peace  of  i8o2,  and  Return 
to  Hostilities.— JIL  Sunday  DriUing.-r-lV.  lottery. --^ 
V.  Menaced  Invasion. — ^VI.  Subscription  at  JJoyd's.-n^ 
VII.  Bull^baiting.—Vlll.  Climbing  Boys.— IX.  Vac- 
cination. — X.  Demoralized  State  of  France. — XL  Me- 
thodism in  England. — XII.  Places  of  Worship  in  the 
Metropolis. — XIII.  Sunday  Concerts. — XIV.  Music 
as  Part  of  Religious  Worship;  HandeVs  Commenwra-' 
turn. — XV.  Musical  Festivals;  Oratorios. — XVI.  Meet' 
ing  of  the  Charity  Schools. — XVII.  Painting  as  a 
Handmaid  to  Religion:  Proposal  to  adorn  St.  PauVs, 
— XVIII.  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor;  stained 
Glasi. — XIX.  Sculpture;  Monuments. — XX.  Election 
of  a  Minister  in  Clerkenwell. 

I.  In  the  Museum,  at  Portici,  is  a  beautiful  vase, 
composed  of  two  hundred  fragments,  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  the  junctures  cannot  be  discerned. 
But  who  can  give  unity  to  that  which  never  pos- 
sessed it  ?  What  art  can  form  into  a  consistent 
whole,  a  number  of  scattered  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments, which,  though  relating  to  one  subject,  are 
independent  of  each  other? 
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This  difficulty  strikes  us  on  attempting  a  re- 
oord  of  ecclesiastical  events  in  the  reign  of  Georg>e 
the  Third.  In  the  preceding  chapters,  by  a  digfat 
alteration  in  our  plan,  that  of  confining  each  di- 
vision to  a  single  subject,  we  have  contrrred  to 
preserve,  under  eaeh  title,  a  conristent  and  pro* 
gressive  narrative.  In  the  miscellaneous  details, 
this  unity  is  impracticable ;  every  incident  stands 
alone ;  cause  and  effect  are  lost ;  and  the  historian 
sinks  into  ui  annalist  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages, iwe  proceed,  according  to  our  custom,  to 
gather  up  some  detached  matters,  which  could 
not  well  be  classed  under  any  of  the  preceding 
titles.  • 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  fact,  after  the  Re- 
formation, ceased  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  England.  The  churches  had  peace. 
Their  only  history  consists  in  their  internal  regu- 
lations ;  their  relaxations  in  practice ;  their  shades 
of  doctrine ;  the  state  of  theological  literature, 
the  progress  of  sects,  and  the  deaths  of  divines. 

II.  In  the  year  1801,  nearly  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  subjected  to  the  controul  of  France ; 
which  aimed  a  blow  at  the  naval  strength  of 
Britain.  She  was,  at  the  same  time,  afflicted  with 
scarcity ;  and  circumstances  had  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  a  ministry,  who  had  steered  the  country 
through  an  untried  ocean,  and,  by  their  general 
conduct,  enjoyed  its  confidence.  The  «miles  of  * 
paace  iseturaed  in  1^2 ;  hut  Uiis  glean  wm  omt* 
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cast  in  the  year  following,*  when  hostilities  were 
recommenced  by  the  French  Usurper ;  who,  after 
the  seizure  oi  Hanover,  prepared  to  invade  Eng- 
land; threatening  death  to  the  defenders  of  their 
country.  France  had  now  passed  froin  licentioiis- 
ness  to  slavishness,— -from  Atheism  to  blasphemy. 
Cambaceres  had  called  Bonaparte  the  Christ  of 
Providence;  the  Prefect  of  Calais  had  uttered  the 
bombastic  impiety,  that  God,  to  fix  the  peace  of 
the  earth,  created  Napoleon,  and  rested  from  his 
labours;  and  the  Gazette  of  France  had  termed 
his  reign,  the  reign  of  the  second  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

III.  Such  irreverence  was  little  likely  to  se- 
cure Providence  as  an  ally;  nor  was  England, 
though  less  culpable,  sufficiently  careful  on  this 
head,  when  her  Parliament  numbered  Sunday 
drilling  among  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  re- 
pelling the  menaced  invasion.  Scotland,  it  is 
true,  was  exempted  from  this  profanation ;  but 
this  exemption  poved  that  necessity^  the  only  al- 
lowable plea,  existed  not  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  empire.  Could  ceconomy  be  the*  excuse  for 
such  an  outrage?  Why,  then,  might  not  the  same 
plea  justify  the  labourer,  for  pursuing  his  ordi- 
nary occupation  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Where,  then, 
would  be  the  distinction  betwixt  Sunday  and  other 
days;  and  at  what  point  would  this  violation  of 
sanctity  stop?  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  on  no 
future  occasioix^  such  an  ceconomy  of  :tim£i  will  be 
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resorted  to;  since  it  .might  check  a  present  evil, 
and  introduce  a  permanent  one.  It  caipnot  Jail 
to  produce  profligacy;  by. drawing  the  lowe;^ 
orders  from  the  house  of  devotion  and  instruction, 
by  collecting  in  the  field  all  the  idle  and  worthless, 
and  by  sending  the  dispersed  ranks  from  the  drill 
to  the  drinking  bout.  But,  suppose  the  men  are 
marched  to  church?  If  before  the  drill,  the 
prospect  of  its  parade  will  be  before  them,  an4 
np  serious  impression  can  be  produced  while  the 
fife  and  drum  are  ringing  in  their  ears ;  if  after  the 
drill,  they  will  be  weary,  and  will  all  go  to  .sleep. 
Some  years  afterwards,  A.D.  1806,  this  noxious 
measure  was  prohibited,  except  in  cases  of  extra^ 
ordinary  emergency. 

IV.  Another  measure  of  Government  to  sup- 
port its  expenses  deserves  equal  reprehension ;  ancl 
that  is  the  lottery.  To  excite  a  spirit  of  improvi- 
dence in  the  lower  classes ;  to  discountenance  the 
virtues  of  regular  industry,  (economy,  frugality, 
temperance,  and  contentment ;  to  awaken  unrea- 
sonable hope,  and  to  disappoint  it;  to  sweep  away 
the  savings,  and  to  ruin  the  morals  of  the  poor ; 
and  thus  to  send  the  adventurers  and  losers  of  their 
all,  to  the  last  resource  of  plunder,  or  of  suicide, 
— these,  it  was  contended,  were  the  evils  of  the 
lottery.  And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  "A  spirit  ©f  gambling 
exists  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  expedient  to  turn  it 
to" the  advantage  of  the  state.''    Such  is  the  doc* 
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trine  6f  «x|>^ietice.  By  the  satae  rule,  no  doubt, 
•it  wad  reasoned :  a  spirit  of  drunkenness  exists  in 
tb^  nation,  and  it  is  expedient  to  turn  it  to  tbe 
advantage  of  the  state.  And  thus,  having  poured 
ardent  spiritd  on  a  flarae,  it  is  expedient  to  play 
against  it  the  engine  of  a  Bible  society ;  but  tbe 
flame  converts  the  water  into  vapour,  and  extends 
its  ravages,  till  expedience,  in  the  end,  finds  a 
monument  of  ruins  recording  its  own  foJIy. 

V.  The  menace  of  invasion  unites  all  parties^ 
throughout  a  country,  in  one  glow  of  patriotism 
^Otd  virtuous  indignation.  At  this  time,  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  public  press  were  harmonized ; 
tod  pamphlets  were  written,  on  all  hands,  to 
animate  the  people  to  resistance.  Nothing,  on 
this  subject,  was  more  Eloquent  than  the  speech  of 
Rolla,  in  Pizarro;  though  that  effusion,  as  it 
stands  in  the  play,  be  an  artful  and  concealed 
attack  upon  Christianity. 

A  national  fast  was  observed  in  September, 
1803;  when  all  the  volunteers  went  to  their 
several  churches,  to  hallow  their  services,  to 
record  their  vows,  to  dedicate  their  arms  to  God 
and  their  country,  and  to  humble  themselves  before 
Him,  "  who  makes  the  hand  to  war,  and  the 
fingers  to  fight ;"  and  without  whose  keeping  of 
the  city,  "  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

VI.  In  ^England,  Charity  is  the  daughter  of 
Rrfigion.    The  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
ifir'prtwpect  of  the  approaching  hostilities,  vested 
• 
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t6,6d6l.  ki  ^  fhT66  pit  dints,  for  tt^  ptirfibsfr^^f 
riv^arding  valonr^  and  condoling  afflictiMi.  Tbia 
snM  $66ti  amounted  to  160,000/.  ind^pendmdy 
df  &  tidies'  subscription  at  Lloyd's. 

VII.  Iii  1802,  to  atteMpt  was  ttade  to  hytp^ 
ptiisn  the  cruel  diversion  of  buU^bititiiVg ;  bttt 
the  playful  eloquence  of  a  few  liiembets,  ilU 
^ac6d  as  it  was,  vindicated  tbis  disgraceful  prac- 
tic4.  Mr.  Wyndbam  seemed  to  number  it  atnobg 
thos^-^Mimmaj  about  wbicb,  non  curat  Icr; 
though  the  ferocity  of  a  whole  people  is  not  Mch 
k  trifle.  Mi*.  Cannii^g  compared  it  to  the  field- 
s{)orts  of  a  gentleman,  who  in  going  out  with  his 
Son  **  teaches  the  young  idea  how  16  shoot ;"  but 
putting  to-  death  through  necessity  is  difierent 
from  protracting  pain  as  a  sport.  These  gent{e<* 
nien  defended  bull-baiting  on  account  of  its  Uti* 
Uty,  in  giving  that  bull -dog  character  which 
Bfkakes  soldiers  fight ;  but  if  they  dtepise  the  ad^ 
monition  of  Paul,  and  the  wisdom  of  Pascal, 
which  dissuade  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may 
come,  they  might  well  be  shamed  by  the  maxim 
of  a  heathen  statesman,  "  In  eddem  re  utUitas  et 
turpitudo  esse  non  possunt.^^ 

VIII.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  humanity  pro- 
posed a  premium  for  some  contrivance,  calculated 
to  sujiersede  the  climbing  of  boys  as  chimney 
Sweepers.  Mr,  Smart,  of  Camden  Town,  in* 
Vented  a  machine,  composed  of  hollow  rods 
»traag.ttji6a  z.v&pt^  wbieb  could  fdlow  thi^beft^ 
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iqgs  of  a  flu^;.  with  a  broom, at  tbe  extremity, 
expanding  by  a  spring. .  It  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  evil  complained  of;  which  con- 
sists, not  only  in  the  peculiar  diseases  of  cliznbing 
boys,  and  in  the  torments  and  hardships  they 
undergo ;  but  in  the  training  of  them  to  a  trade 
which  they  cannot  practise  at  a  mature  age. 

IX.  Vaccination,  another  improvenient  in 
public  comfort,  was  at  the  same  time  conquering 
prejudice;  and  has  now,  1824,  only  the  foolish 
argument  to  contend  with,  that  it  counteracts  ,a 
wise  plan  of  Providence,  for  keeping  down  an 
exuberant  population.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  the  number  of  failures  in  securing  against 
small-pox,  amounts  to  fifty  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  vaccinated;  and  of  these  only  ten 
cases  authenticated.  Small-pox„  taken,  after  vac- 
cination, is  mild,  and  not  fatal.  Miss  Booth, 
the  actress,  played  Juliet,  when  labouring  under 
small-pox,  after  having  been  vaccinated  in  1 800. 
In  Vienna,  small-pox  has  been  entirely  eradicated. 
In  India,  where  the  cow  is  sacred,  a  prejudice 
against  vaccination  existed ;  and  a  Bramin  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  termed  a  drop  of  nectar 
from  the  udders  of  the  English  cows. 

X.  After  the  Sabbath  had  been  abolished, 
and  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  had  been  publicly 
avowed  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  the 
restoration  of  religion,  in  any  form,  must  have 
been  advantageous.     The  Consular  .Government, 
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however,  introdticed  a  milder  Catholicism^  with- 
out its  monasteries  and  mummeries,  and  its  blind 
subjection  to  the  Papal  see. 

Meanwhile,  the  billows  of  the  demoralizing 
tempest  had  not  entirely  subsided.  In  1802, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  men,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  women  committed  suicide  in 
Paris;  eighty-one  men  and  sixty-nine  women 
were  murdered ;  andi  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
,  murderers  were  executed.  Ten  husbands  mur- 
dered their  wives,  six  wives  poisoned  their  hus- 
bands, and  fifteen  children  destroyed  their  parents. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  street- 
walkers were  registered,  and  three  hundred  and 
eight  brothels  licensed.  Such  is  the  connection 
of  irreligion  with  crime.  In  England,  it  was 
manifested  in  the  fate  of  Colonel  Despard,  exe- 
cuted, with  six  associates,  for  high  treason.  He 
died  an  Atheist ;  at  least,  without  any  sentiment 
of  religion ;  a  deplorable  exemplification  of  the 
associations  of  Jacobinical  principles. 

XL  In  the  mean  time,  Methodism  held  its 
way,  spreading  like  a  cloud  over  the  earth.  At 
the  Conference,  in  Manchester,  in  1803,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  separation  from  the  Established 
Church  was  every  year  becoming  wider.  Not 
less  than  thirty-five  societies,  in  England,  obtained 
leave  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  by  their 
own  pastors.  Some  irregularities  having  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  woinien,  re- 
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strictio^Mt  were  laid  on  ttiat  uAbecomii^  pr^u^tice ; 
i^t  amounting,  however,  ta  total  prohibitiom, 
though  in  the  face  of  St,  Paul's  durectiQa>  '^  }/et 
.your  women  ke^  silence  in  the  cbujcdies."  i  Cor. 
xiv.  34,  Thia  female  oratory  i&  allowed  on  occar 
sion  of  an  extraordinary  call;  a^  if  theope  could 
be  any  extraordinary  call  from  God»  in  contra- 
diction to  hi3  written  word.  Satan  may  deceive; 
a  woman  may  deceive  heiiself ;  a  judg^  may  be 
deceived;  but  Grod  cai^not  contradict  him&9l£ 
His  wordcapnot  deceive;  and  in  thia  command^ 
it  is  absolute  and  clear»  witbout  e^ociption,  and 
without  ambiguity. 

XIL  Authority  viay  wisely  reinforce  pei9u«^ 
sion^  in  improving  public  morals*  The  bqofc^lers 
of  Frankfort  were  compelled  t9  ma]^  oath^,  tbat 
they  would  not  print  oft  sell  any  work  adverse  to 
religion.  In  Englandi  the  press^,  the  palladium 
of  English  liberty,  may  sometimes  produce  mis- 
chief for  want  of  such  wise  restraintst 

But  gentler  measures  are  eongenxal  to.  the 
English  constitution.  On  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  admonitory '  check  to  infidiBlity,  it 
ftppearedy  that  in  the  metropolis  ther^  weie,  m 
AU|  348  places  of  worship:  viz.  112  parish 
churche^i  5$  licensed  chapels  and  chisels  of  ease; 
19  places  of  wor9hip  for  foreign  Protestants,,  and 
12  ^r  Roman  Catholics ;  1 33  meeting-houses  and 
jVletbodist  chapels  of  various  dis9^terS';  6  Quaker 
meeting-houses,  and  6  Jewish  synagogi^. 
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AaodJiM  9C001IIH  gtt^e  ta  die  EstaUisbstfiit 
)  Gf^e^T^  1^  ^b^,  120;  partsb  churohes,  and 
120  ebiqpels  aniel  ebapekof  ease;  in  idl  S4a:  and 
to  di$6Qnti»8^  1^0  moetiiig-hoiiaBd)  extlusLts  of 
6  synagog^^a,  and  50  cdks^k  for  foreignara^  in 
sdl  4)^8  pknaea  oS  W:€Hn3hip.  "*. 

XIII.  In  1S05,  the  Bidiop  of  London  auo- 
eeed^d  i^  puttwg  a  9top  to  Sunday  sukscd^tion 
Q^ncerta.  He  had  Kkinwise  influence  to  pjoe^eat 
t|ie  eqntimMKice  of  the  opana  on  Saturday  nigfat 
after  twdve;.  hat  kis  benoTolrat  intention  w». 
aoen  afterwards  defeated^  by  sappers  afier  the 
operia,  est3bliahedi  by  a  celebrated  leaden  of 
^la^ionahle  di«aipatic»i.  These  parlies  wece  ne- 
cesacoily  protraeted  till  four  or  five,  on  Sunday 
morning:  and  the  hovii  o£  riaing,  to  all  these 
votaries  of  pleasure,  was  long  after  tike-  hour  of 
morning  pray^^  Their  hallowing  of  the.  STabbath 
was  ft  dri^e  in  &e  Park. 

ThuB,  witb truth,  had  tibte  dkarge  of  thie  Bidiop 
of  Pur}lfim  ascribed  the  progreas  of  infidelity  to 
the  general  luiiewaminess.  of  profissaang  GhrisliaiM 
in  the  higher  cireka,  aa  weH  as  to>  inattention  to 
thf  ediieiition  oi  the  poor. 

XIV*.  To  enlist  die  fiae  arts  in  the  service  of 
religion  is  a  praotice  bonx^wed  by  Paf^aey  fioai 

*  There  were  5  colleges,  isa  almshouses  and  asylums 
for  the  helpless,  1  a  hospitals  for  the  diseased,  and  for  pr^ant 
womaa^  13  dj^pensari^  704  fHen^y  saoieties,  3730  priiwte 
vHmifh.  ;9d7'|Niri«h  scho^  wA  69  piAfo  amiosriait 
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Paganism.  Found  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
support  of  superstitious  worship,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable when  employed  as  the  ally  of  a  reformed 
faith.  But  bounds,  in  this  latter  case,  are  care- 
fully to  be  prescribed ;  lest  a  secular  taste,  and  an 
injudicious  piety,  should  elevate  the  handmaid  to 
the  place  of  the  mistress. 

A.  D.  1 784,  Handers  commemoration  was  ob- 
served in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  grand  per* 
formance  of  his  own  sacred  compositions ;  wherein 
a  sublime  and  soul-filling  burst  of  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  instru- 
mental, and  five  hundred  and  fourteen  vocal  mu- 
sicians. Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  Mr. 
Newton,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  preached  a 
course  of  sermons,  on  the  leading  texts  in  the 
"  Messiah." 

XV.  It  has  now  grown  customary  to  hold 
musical  festivals,  for  charitable  purposes,  at  dif- 
ferent cathedrals,  and  chiefly  at  those  of  Glouces- 
ter, Hereford,  and  Worcester;  where  the  same 
choir,  usually  elevated  on  a  scaffolding  which 
hides  and  desecrates  the  altar,  perform  sacred 
pieces,  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  the  morning,  and 
at  night  a  miscellaneous  and  frivolous  concert  at 
the  theatre.  The  same  gay  company  of  flirting 
.  fops  and  feathered  damsels  snatch  a  hasty  repast, 
and  flutter  firom  the  one  scene  to  the  other;  an 
unholy  intertexture  of  religion  and  levity;  an  ad- 
mission of  diUetanti  as  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary. 
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Some  have  urged  a  similar  objection,  but  certainly 
with  inferior  justice,  against  the  Festival  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  where  the   "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,"    and  other  flourishing  movements,  cer- 
tainly compose  rather  an  exhibition  than  an  act  of 
worship.     The  charity  of  the  occasion  may  sanc- 
tify the  ostentation  of  a  day;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  dedicate  a  revolving  anniversary  to  the  memo- 
rial of  sublime  movements,  which  the   sons    of 
Jttbal,  the  great  masters  of  the  choir,  have  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  religion.     But  what  other 
name  than  that  of  solemn  mockeries,  can  be  giveii 
jto  those  Lent  Oratorios,  which  affect,  in  the  win- 
ter theatres,  the  character  of  grave  observances  ? 
We  should  not    expect,   from  the  best-ordered 
oratorio  much  religious  improvement;   but  the 
least   devout  mind  must  needs  revolt  from  an 
outrage  of  all  decency  and  consistence;  wherein 
the  head  of  an  angel  degenerates  into  the  tail  of  a 
fish;    where  the    '^  Messiah''   is  just  introduced 
for  a  mere  show  of  religious  respect,  and  quickly 
yields  to  the  grimaces  of  an  opera  Bufib,   and 
the  trillings  of  an  English  Euphrosyne;  where  a 
Jew  begins  with,  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  and  an  effeminate  Italian  winds  up  the 
tale,   with  his   "  Zitti,  Zitti,"   and  his    "  Batti, 
Batti."     Not  only  is  no  serious  thought,  no  sanc- 
tified affection,  no  deep  and  durable  impression 
produced :  the  consequences  are  worse  than  use- 
less; the  children  of  fashion  delude  themselves 
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into  a  notion  that  tbey  sire  ptaettsiag  s^denktl^ 
and  emtdo^ed  in  a  solemn  act;  the  praiaes  of 
God  issud  frdm  unhallow^  lips,  and  religion  in 
abused  by  an  alliance  with  iblly. 

XVI.  One  spectacle,  indeed^  there  is,  wliich 
may  witii  truth  be  excepted  from  these  stricturesi 
— the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity  achoob 
in  St.  Paul's.  Though,  in  a  congi-egation  of 
perhaps  twenty  thousand  persons,  not  fifty  indi- 
viduals hear  one  word  of  the  service;  though  in 
die  nave  kad  aisles  there  is  too  often  the  diisgrace-* 
fill  mobbing,  the  unhallowed  scramble  of  a  fair; 
yet  the  sights  arrayed  before  the  eyes,  and  the 
sounds  drunk  in  by  the  ears,  and  iiie  silent  re* 
flectibns  which  pass  in  the  philandiropic  mind, 
produce  a  holy  reverence,  and  a  pure  delight^ 
which  elevate  to  a  high  pitch  the  fieelings  and 
piuposes  of  the  soul,  and,  once  witnessed,  can 
aevei'  be  forgotten.  To  behold  seven  thousand 
children  of  the  English  poor,  gay  in  their  new, 
plain,  various  uniforms,  like  the  flowering  spring* 
beds  of  a  nursery  garden ;  to  see  their  petsons 
neat,  &eir  oountekianoes  smiling,  their  aspects 
beaming  intelligence,  their  attitudes  trained  to 
devotion;  to  contemplate  them  filling  up  the  broad 
base  of  the  dome,  as  with  a  bright  zodiac,  or  an 
animated  mosaic^  and  lifting  towards  the  eternal 
mansions  they  aspire  to,  tier  above  tier,  a  tower 
of  souls,  a  Babel  of  union  and  of  order ;  to  hear 
all  their  thousand  little  voices  burst  forth  in  one 
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fend  kfillelujab,  which  filU  the  eairs  of  a  vast  siul<> 
titndoy  Tolb  round  the  lofty  dome,  and  seems  to 
pierce  die  skies*— tiU  it  moiliits  even  to  the  dmme 
of  Grod  himself;  the  eHkblem  and  the  antelpast  of 
heaven ;  and,  fincdly^  to  refiect  that  this  large  pro^ 
fx>rtiioiaof  jouthftil  citizens^  the  growing  strength 
and  life  of  the  British  empire,  are  inured  to  disci^ 
pline,  initiated  in  useful  learning,  trained  in  moral 
habits,  elevated  in  die  scale  of  intellect,  and  im- 
bued widi  sentiments  of  religion;  surdj  this 
q>ectacle,  and  &ese  reflections,  must  impart  t6 
the  mind  as  pure  and  unearthy  a  pleasure,  as  its 
present  tabernacled  condition  can  i|dmit 

If  aught  could  add  to  this  gratification,  it 
was  afforded  in  April,  1 789,  in  the  thanksgiving 
offemd  by  the  King,  when  he  went  in  state  to  St. 
PauFs,  on  occasion  of  his  restorati<Hi  from  all 
afflictive  malady.  BeautiAiUy  was  this  act  of 
jTOyal  and  nati<mai  demotion,  contmsted  with  the 
haughty  impiety,  and  daring  iqfidelity  which^  at 
thM  time,  displayed  themselves  on  the  continent. 

XVIL  The  foregoing  stricturiss^tm  the  siiii{^t 
of  church  music,  may  be  transfernsd,  with  equal 
justice,  to  its  sifter  art»  '    :  *^ 

Soon  after  the.  estaUishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  plan  was  formed  tbf  encouraging 
the  fine  arts  by  die  decoration  of  sacred  edifices 
with  paintings.  Reynolds  volunteered  to  set  the 
scheme  on  foot  by  painting  a  *^  Nativity, *"  and 
West  by  a  "  Giving  of  the  Law,"  to  be  placed 
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tn  recesses  in  St  Paul's.  The  Primate  and  die 
Dean  of  that  cathedral  gladly  concurred  in  the 
measure;  but  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  ex- 
pressed his  alarm,  lest  the  multitude  should  sus- 
pect an  attempt  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Po* 
pery*.  The  unguarded  welcoming  of  the  measure 
by  one  party,  and  the  too  cautious  opposition  of 
the  other,  are,  perhaps,  alike  to  be  condemned. 
Separating  in  a  hurry  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
we  left  behind  us  treasures  which  ought  to  have 
been  borne  away.  Our  churches  are  too  bare  of 
ornament^  every  one  should  have  a  scriptural 
altar-piece ;  and,  if  we  admit  of  stained  glass, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  in  the  windows,  where- 
fore not  of  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  ceiling? 
To  speak  of  the  danger  of  idolatry  is  ridiculous; 
(or  who  worships  the  picture  over  a  communion 
table  ?  and,  as  to  the  popular  prejudice,  it  would 
speedily  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  surmounted*  In 
cathedrals,  especially,  pictures  would  be  aj^ro- 
priate  ornaments.  Yet  are  there  bounds  to  this 
license,  which  a  sober  prelate,  and  not  a  royal . 
academy,  ought  to  prescribe.  Protestantism,  as 
more  chaste  than  the  Roman  harlot,  should  pre- 
serve the  majesty  of  her  simplicity,  and  not  trick 
herself  out  in  meretricious  ornaments.  Nor  could 
any  serious  Christian  wish  her  churches  converted 


•  Northcote's  Memo»  of  Sir  J.  Reynotds ;  Biography  of 
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into  eKhibitioiL  rooms;  where  uDsauctified  anm* 
teiirs  migkt  loange  up  and  down,  to  criticize  the 
grouping  of  angels,  the  drapery  of  a  virgin,  or  ike 
attitudes  and  fore-shortenings  of  Apostles. 

Ornaments  are  admissible,  only  as  they  ave 
handmaids  to  devotion*  Like  ceremonies,  they 
are  vicious  whenever,  becoming  numerous,  <^r 
lai^ly  occupying  the  field  of  vision,  they  sup« 
plant,  instead  of  promoting  devotiqn  in  the  mind. 

XVIII.  A  specimen  of  chaste  decoration  was 
furnished  by  the  Sovereign,  in  the  interior  of  St, 
George's  chapel,  Windsor;  a  model  of  the  en- 
riched perpendicular  style:  the  roofs  of  whose 
aisles  are  beautified  with  fan  tracery,  as  the  fret- 
work of  its  choir  is  curiously  wrought;  while  the 
softened  light  beaming  through  a  magic  window, 
represents  the  dawning  mom  of  the  resurrection. 

Altar-pieces  have  been  furnished,  by  West, 
to  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  to  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  exhibiting,  as  appropriate  subjects, 
"  The  Stoning  of  the  first  Martyr,"  and  "  The 
Serpent  shaken  from  the  Hand  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Malta."  '^  The  Shepherds  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,"  in  the  window  of  New  College,  Ox* 
ford,  and  the  stained  lights  in  various  cathedrals, 
together  with  numerous  altar-pieces  which  adorn 
parochial  churches,  are  all  legitimate  decorations ; 
being  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  in 
keeping  with  our  reformed  faith. 

XIX.  The  labours  of   sculpture  have  been 
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eimfoedioteieti^meitaiorials;  and  vFknnan  mad 
Chuitrf  hwe  lavished  the  works  of  their  gennui 
M  the  aisles  of  cathedrals,  and  the  walls  of 
churches.  Who,  that  hath  a  sparh  of  soul,  cast 
OMtetnplatethe  ''  Petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer/' 
w  idmbodied  at  Chichester>  or  ^^  The  two  dead 
(SiiMteix,"  in  lAuhSaAd  caAedral,  or  the  ever-- 
d]ri»g  ''Death  of  Miss  Boothbj,"  at  Ashbourne, 
CO*  **  Mts.  Nightingale''  in  Westminster  Abbejr,  re^ 
eerting  the  tainly^resisted  dart,  without  a  sensible 
initigation  of  his  rougher  sentin^ents,  and  the  im^ 
provemeAt  of  hia  heart  through  the  melting  of  his 
feeftngs? 

Under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  is  interred  Lord 
Nelson^  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  at  Trafal* 
gar,  in  1805.  His  services,  like  diose  of  Earl 
C^nwallis,  deserve  the  splendid  monutnent,  and 
the  distinguished  niche,  allotted  to  them  in  that 
t^npie ;  yet  the  humbler  memorials  of  Johnson, 
Howard,  and  Jones,  are  trophies  more  suitable  to 
ti^  soleasttity  of  the  place.  Pitt  and  Fox,  their 
tongues  of  eloquence  silenced,  and  their  party 
itifiifiMsities  laid  aside,  sleep  together  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

XX.  1 804.  A  disgraceful  scene  took  place  in 
81.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  scot  and  lot 
election  of  e  minister  for  that  parish.  The  can* 
dictates  were,  Mr.  Lendon,  a  highly  respectable 
clergyman,  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Evangelif»I 
cast     Mo  mob  before  a  hustings  behaved  more 
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scandalously  than  the  electors;  and  some  of  the 
hackney  coaches  were  even  inscribed  with  the 
profaneness,  "  Foster  and  Jesus  for  ever!" 
Though  we  acquit  Mr.  Foster  of  sanctioning 
these  impieties,  we  cannot  fliink  he  could  enjoy 
the  trii«»ph  of  a  m^ority  of  fi%- eight,  gained  as 
it  was  by  such  a  rabble.  Mr.  Lendon  demanded 
a  scrutiny,  which  the  church-wardens  refused ;  in 
consequence  of  which  opposition,  that  gentleman 
entered  a  caveat  in  the  bishcip^s  court. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MlSCjBLLANIES   CONTINUED^    AND    ACTS   OF 
PAftUAMENT. 


Coitttttt0* 

t.  Scotland;  Election  of  a  Professor  of  Natural  PAtfo- 
sophy. — II.  State  of  Rel^on  in  Ireland. — ^III.  Dr. 
Buchanan's  Prizes. — ^IV.   His  Memoir  on   India. — 

,  V.  New  Regime  in  Examination  at  Oxford. — ^VI. 
Downing  College^  Cambridge. — ^VII.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone  deprived  for  Sodmanism. — ^VIII.  Jubilee. — 
IX.  On  the  Burial  of  unbaptized  Infants. — ^X.  On 
Craniology.  —  XI.  On  Sunday  Exemptions  from 
Turnpike  Duty.— XIL  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bed-^ 
ford. — XIII.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne. — XIV.  For^ 
sytVs  Moral  Philosophy. — XV.  Bampton  Lectures. — 
XVI;  Acts  of  Parliament. 

A.  D.  1805. 
I.  In  Scotland,  a  contest  between  Mr.  Leslie 
and  Mr.  Macknight  for  the  chair  of  natural  phi* 
losophy,  brought  several  important  principles 
into  discussion.  Mr.  Leslie  was  elected,  although 
well  known  to  have  espoused  several  of  the  sen- 
timents of  David  Hume ;  and  language  was  used 
and  tolerated  in  the  general  assembly,  disgraceful 
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to  a  body  Aainly  composed  of  ecclesiastics.  Mr. 
Macknight  ought  to  have  been  supported  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  opposed  :  that  education 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
To  say  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  is  talking  at  random.  If  a  man's 
philosophy  opposes  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  secretly  and  unsuspeM;- 
edly  undermines  the  principles  of  his  pupils. 

II.  From  Scotland  let  us  divert  our  views  to 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  dioceses  of 
Ireland  were  first  united  in  thirty-two,  and  after- 
wards in  twenty- two  bishoprics;  but  they  are 
still  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  English  sees,  and 
might  well  bear  a  farther  reduction.  It  has  been 
found  .necessary,  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
consotidate  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  parishes,  into  nearly  one  thousand  two 
hundred  benefices;  in  many  of  which,  a  large 
majority  of  the  parishioners  are,  in  the  north,  at* 
tached  to  Presbyterianism,  and  in  other  parts,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  To  these  it  must  needs 
prove  galling,  while  holding  the  creed  of  their 
ancestors,  to  maintain,  by  compulsion,  a  religion 
which  they  regard  as  one  of  usurpation ;  and  this 
hardship  is  felt  more  sensibly  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  who,  as  the  country  is  likewise  divided 
into  Popish  sees  said  parishes,  are  drained  for 
the  support  of  two  churches.  These  evils  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  state  of  Church  patr<Mi? 
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^ff  in  Ir^md;  inhere  ^  bjjshoprii::^  hanre  befu^ 
fl^oi^i wedft  wijtb  &iq?  exceptions,  (^uph  9S  Young, 
y^meifiKi^j  Mage^  m4  Vewchoyle)  t^  the  yowjgpr 
9996  of  a^fajj^  fiwu^e3»  or  the  qh9jplam9  of  lor^ 
ll^utwasub;  ^  ^  ^^d  the   liyii^   assigned  to  in* 
tfttmhe^t9«  wha  qp^sid^red.  tbe»  r^th^er.  w  a  pro? 
«isiei^)  (huA  a«  a.  fi^ld  foir  the  exercU^  of  i^eaJl 
^^fudoDi^  9ee9)a  little  nece^wy  whje;:e  there,  is  no 
congregatic^;,  a^d  eirem  where  it  i«  eofoj^ced  or 
§^vmi.  it  iS'gv^atlf  to  b«  feig:ed»  that  mmy  of  the 
clergy  paTM#  too  vmch  of  thf  field  sports  a^o^ 
GMmvMliliwofth^  VLeighhpurwig  gentFj;;  whose 
9M^^  qC  tba  hand  i»  a  squ^e^^>  and  whose  xexj 
viMrnvJi^^aitedQcw  ia  a  snane  to  a  fober  diyiiifs ; 
whoi  oap  faardljiF  be  hospitable  without  excess, 
w  f^^igmow  without  a  tfmy  and  who  kaow 
bMk  Ijltte  of  the  Scottish  adage,.  ''  It  is  gpQd.  tp 
h0  mer^y   and   wMie."    Yet   these  iiu^unbeols 

*  Dean  Swift  hawing^  boea  fomialfy  introduced,  on  mmm 
nacswank  to  the  d»pbwi>  o£  «  l^rd  Uf^iteq^v  '^i^vit^A  ^ 
J»pai  vriboth€c  hs  wss  a  dwisica).  sclmlar;  and  on  1^&  tep)^iatf 
VI  the  affinoative,  psopoaed  tp  him  to  translate  th^  well- 
knoim  line ; 

**  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam.*' 
**  Iffiiilibg^  nuM  easy;*  replied  the  ioiettn  dftftne:  « It  sigw 
dfies,  *  This  Bomam,  lordf  9f  tjie  uiiiv«f«^  and  4)e  jmiijqo 
whi^  ireara  the  toga.' ''  '<  That  ejiiews,"  said  tho  Deai^ 
irifbasatiijcjal  smile,  ^  what  sort  of  latinity  you  haye  bee^ 
accustomed  to.  Now  h^ar  my  translation:  Momanos^  you 
have  a  Roman  nose, — rerutn^  you  are  a  rare  and  a  rum  one, 
^-domnosy  d —  your  tose^^'-genUmque  U^tdam,  and  ail 
iftato^dbitplauifc!' 
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ore  gMtlemeii;  who,  through  di^lictc^  to  the 
Romi^  priests,  and,  perhaps,  a  lay  and  sscnli 
Isrieed  average  of  aesl,  meddla  not  m  the  boifo 
ness  ef  ooflversion,  aad  content  themsekes-  wi& 
keeping  Aew  haondful  of  a  flock  together.  Tkn^ 
parishioners  of  i^on*resident  ministers,  on  ^ 
other  h«nd>  like  theteMAtry  of  absentee  haid« 
loids,  supe  liable  to  all  the  nnschiefe,  and  to  att  th« 
consequent  discontents,  brooght  on  thai  anha^y 
country  by  the  iaterference  of  middle-mett.  Hem 
can  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  flourish, 
under  such  a  system  of  complicated  evils  ? 

Under  &ese  eipeumstances,  it  has  been  thought 
deMrable  that  Me&odism  should  be  introdueed, 
as  a  corrective  of  Irish  barbarism.  The  P&pist 
would  not  go  to  chwch;  but  the  Methodist  as- 
sailed him  in  the  market ;  and  whepe  the  ob<» 
jiet  was  to  enlighten  total  ignorance,  Sflftt  to 
mitigate  savage  ferocity,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
against  schismatics  might  well  be  left  to  •  a  later 
stage  of  improvement.  To  a  woman,  who,  hc^wU 
ing  at  a  flineral,  cmild  ask  her  neighbour,  '^  Arrah 
honey,  who  is  it  we're  crying  for?**  to  a  dying 
peasairt,  who  said  of  his  enemy,  'Mf  I  dk  I^ 
forgive  him,  but  if  I  live  I  never  wiB*,'*  the 
earliest  beam  of  knowledge  would  be  a  blessing, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 

'V:      . 
»  Lady  Mergsn't  '<  Fstaiotic  Sketdiei.''    «<  Mill  beat. 
bett^'t  Cottage  Dialogues.** 
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However  plausible  these  reasons  may  appear^ 
it. were  to  be  wished,  that  the  reformation  were 
efeded  by  other  means  than  the  gloomy  severities 
6f  Methodism.  An  Irishman  and  a  Methodist 
present  two  ideas,  which  no  man  can  reconcile  to 
his  mind  as  meeting  in  one  portrait.  There  is 
something  so  incongruous  in  the  native  openness 
of  the  one,  and  the  formal  reserve  of  the  otlier, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  Irish  Me* 
thodist,  who  is  not  playing  a  deep  game. 

In  truth,  Methodism  has  made  less  way  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  comer  of  the  world ;  for, 
to  pass  by  the  blind  subjection  to  which  Popery 
reduces  its  votaries,  the  ridicule  of  a  people 
whose  genius  is  enjoyment,  has  assailed  the  pro* 
selytes  of  gravity;  and  men  are  deterred  from 
even  a  partial  desertion  of  the  Church,  by  the 
epithet  "  Swadlers,"  applied  to  occasional  con- 
formists *« 

III.  Padre  Buchanan^  on  his  return  from 
India,  turned  the  public  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  empire,  by  the  proposal  of  munificent  prises  to 
the  several  Universities,  for  compositions  on  the 
best  means  of  civilizing  our  eastern  possessions. 
These  d^zding  temptations  drew  forth  perform- 

*  By  a  paper  laid  before  the  House  of  CommoDB,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  3436,  the 
benefices  by  incorporation  only  1  lao,  the  churches  1001,  and 
the  glebe  houses  355.  This  state  of  things  diotnands  recti- 
fication. 
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ances,  stamped  only  with  the  merit  of  mediocrity. 
In  Oxford,  Pearson  walked  over  the  course,  his 
Essay  being  the  only  one  produced ;  while  Cun^ 
ninghaniSy  in  Cambridge,  like  other  prize  disser* 
tations,  was  hardly  known  beyond  the  University. 
Mr.  Granfs  "  Poem  on  the  Restoration  of  Learn* 
ing  in  the  East,"  was  marked  by  striking  inequali- 
ties ;  it  was  a  tissue  of  decent  versificationi  illu* 
mined  by  bursts  of  lofty  poetry ;  the  bard  dragged 
back  by  the  mathematician, — ^the  medalist  towering 
over  the  wrangler. 

IV.  Dr.  Buchanan^  having  thus  tried  to  ex- 
tract from  learned  bodies  their  wisdom  on  this 
interesting  subject,  promulgated  his  own  senti- 
ments in  a  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Star  in  the 
East,"  and  likewise  in  a  Memoir  on  the  expe- 
dience of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  British 
India;  primarily  for  perpetuating  the  Christian 
religion  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  civilization  cf  the  natives.  He 
showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  religious 
provision,  and  inferred  the  necessity  for  an  en* 
larged  establishment. 

This,  in  fact,  had  long  been  in  contemplation. 
The  Hindoos  appear  to  be  well  prepared  for  con- 
version. They  are  less  tenacious  of  opinion  than 
of  custom ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  em- 
bracing the  faith  is  the  unfavourable  exemplifica- 
tion of  it  in  the  voluptuous  lives  of  Anglo-Indians. 
The  disclosure  of  their  sacred  books,  whith*  n6t 
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long  ago  they  would  not  hate  permitted, — the 
regulations  acquiesced  in  by  the  natives,  and  th^ 
conaequetnt  abating  of  attachment  to  their  ancient 
customs, — afford  hopes  of  improvecnent  Thb  is 
desirable  in  a  political,  not  less  than  a  religious 
view.  Fifty  millions  ruled  by  a  small  number, 
with  separate  opinions,  customs,  laws,  and  Ian* 
guage^  may  well  need  the  bond  of  a  common  reli* 
gion,  as  a  means  of  union.  And  whatever  we 
may  think  of  our  superiority,  or  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  native  troops,  a  state  too  confident  of  secu- 
rity is  ever  in  a  situation  of  danger. 

Dr.  Buchanan  shows  that  Christianity  has 
long  been  professed  in  India;  that  many  Bramins 
have  been  converted  to  the  faith ;  and  that  one 
hundred  and  fifbr  thousand  natives  in  one  district 
alone,  near  Malabar,  occupied  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  churches.  To  improve  the  religious 
condition  of  our  own  people  in  India,  will  lead 
on  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  An  eccle- 
siastical establishment  will  promote  these  ends, 
by  affording  the  power  of  ordination ;  which  will 
proportion  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  wants  of 
the  people*.       ^ 

*  In  1806,  Dr.  Buchanan  found  an  Indian  manuacnpt 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  record-chest  of  a  synagogue  of 
Black  Jews,  at  Malayala.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  long,  and 
a  cubit  or  twsnty-two  inches  broad;  Leviticus  and  most  of 
Dootaqnoioy  ais  waotiag.  Qrigiiiatty,  the  roll  i«a«  ninety 
J^ialeBgtli.    Itiiofgoat'8skiB,d3Feilx«d;UI» 
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A.D.  1806. 

V.  A  new  system  of  examining  for  degrees, 
at  Oxford;  was  introduced;  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  a  farce  into  a  grave  exercise.  It  was 
directed,  that  every  student  should  undergo  two 
examination^  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  the  other'  in  the 
fourth.  By  this  plan  the  application  is  equally 
spread  over  the  whole  time  of  residence;  instead 
of  twelve  terms  spent  in  lounging,  and  four  in  an 
application,  often,  in  the  sister  univtrsity,  de- 
structive to  health.  Dr.  Tatham^  however,  did 
not  like  the  plan ;  which,  as  the  first  examination 
was  called  the  "  Little  Go,**  he  said,  in  a  sermon, 
"  would  give  the  university  the  go  bye.^^  It  was, 
however,  full  time  that  the  "  Negatur  minors,*^ 
and  the  **  Quid  Diabolus's,'*  the  «  Generals,**  the 
"  Quodlibets,**  and  the  '*  Wall  Lectures,**  should' 
cease  to  disgrace  that  seat  of  learning ;  that 
Oxford  should  be  unfastened  from  her  moorings, 
and  be  borne  along  with  the  tide  of  improve- 
ment. 

leather.  Thirty-seven  skins,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
coloains,  in  clear  waiting,  appear  in  its  present  state.  Eaidi 
column  is  a  palm's  breadth,  and  craitaij^s  forty  or  fifty  lines. 
It  has  been  written  at  different  times,  and  affi>rd8  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing.  It  has  no  points, 
nor  the  Masoretic  notes,  Keri  and  Chelob.  Few  spaces 
mark  the  paragraphs  $  but  the  poetical  parts  are  preserved  in  a 
nMCncd  wttiu 
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VL  Preparations  were  made  in  Cambridge  for 
the  erection  of  Downing  College.  It  has  since 
been  erected ;  and  is  no  more  like  a  college^  tban 
Portman  Square.  Two  of  the  fellows  are  to  be  in 
orders.     Medicine  is  chiefly  encouraged. 

A.  D.  1807. 

VII.  The  Rev.  F.  Stone,  rector  of  Cold  Nor- 
ton,  gave  the  first  indications  of  Socinianism,  in 
a  yisitation  sermon,  entitled  "  Prophecy — the 
sole  Criterion  whereby  to  discern  between  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  Scripture;"  in  which,  by  way 
of  gaining  over  Jews  and  Infidels,  he  proposes 
giving  up  all  our  doctrinal  peculiarities,  and  going 
over  to  these  bodies  as  near  as  possible.  He  asserts, 
that  the  prophetic  writings  afford  no  evidence  of 
the  divinity  or  pre-existence  of  Christ ;  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  concerning  him,  save 
what  they  point  out.  He  then  produces  a  few 
garbled  quotations,  in  which  Christ  is  described 
by  the  prophets  as  man ;  and,  lo !  the  Q«  E.  D.  is 
effected. 

But  stop,  Mr.  Stone.  The  prophets,  by  your 
own  confession,  affirm  the  divine  commission  of 
Jesus ;  whatever  he  affirmed,  therefore,  concern- 
ing himself  (and  he  affirmed  his  divine  nature  and 
pre -existence),  must  be  true;  even  though  the 
prophets  had  not  pre-asserted  it.  fiut  you  are 
gallc^ing  much  too  fast  in  taking  even  this  scheme 
of  the  prophets  for  granted.    To  produce  a  few. 
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prophetic  scraps,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 
man,  is  nothing ;  for  who  ever  doubted  his  huma« 
nity  ?  But  how  is  it,  that  in  referring  to  your 
SOLE  criterion,  you  are  careful  to  produce  the 
passage,  "  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,"  but  omit 
to  cite  from  the  same  prophet,  his  name,  "  The 
mighty  God?"  How^  is  it,  that  you  tell  us,  he  is 
the  "  Son  of  David,"  and  forget  that  "  David 
called  him  Lord?"  How  is  it,  that  you  style  him 
**  The  righteous  Branch,"  and  forget,  that  in  the 
same  passage,  he  is  *^  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  our 
righteousness  ?"  And  how  is  it,  above  all,  that, 
believing  and  denying  as  you  do,  you  have  for 
thirty  years  offered  a  worship,  in  your  case  idola- 
trous  and  polytheistic,  to  one  whom  you  regard  as 
a  creature;  and  continued  to  pocket  an  emolument,  ^ 
given  on  the  full  understanding  that  you  main- 
tained his  character  as  God*? 

Mr.  Stone's  trial  took  place  on  the  13th  March, 
1 808,  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  when  the  doctrine  held  being  found  to  be 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  Church 

*  *<  I  ask  not,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  visitation  sermon, 
<' where  is  the  Christianity  of  a  Socinian;  but  where  is  manly 
firmness,  where  is  common  honesty,  in  that  person  who  has 
continued^  even  to  old  age,  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church 
which  he  has  invariably  endeavoured  to  subvert ;  and  who  at 
last  declared,  with  meanness  and  pusillanimity,  his  unwilling^ 
ness  to  relinquish  his  preferment  ?  This  is  not  the  qpirtt  of  a 
mgrtyr*"- 
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Qi3th  Elizabeth),  on  refusing  to  revoke  his  error, 
he  was  deprived  by  that  diocesan. 

An  argument,  in  casuistry,  resulting  from  thia 
decision  was  held,  in  which  the  shuffling  asserted, 
and  the  honourable  denied,  that  a  clergyman 
might  continue  to  hold  preferments,  though  hostile 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Churcb;  provided  he  sup- 
pressed in  his  pulpit  the  controverted  points.  A 
civil  magistrate,  it  was  pretended,  might  execute 
laws,  against  which  he  petitioned.  JBut  in  the 
case  of  a  clergyman,  there  is  a  subscription,  sig- 
nifying assent  to  the  laws  in  question,  and  promise 
to  vindicate  them.  Whatever  allowance,  there- 
fore, we  may  feel  disposed  to  make,  for  a  clergy- 
man  who  may  object  to  some  trivial  peculiarities 
in  the  Church  he  serves,  a  secret  denial  of  the 
grand  doctrines  can  never  be  included  in  this  in- 
dulgence. He  may  disapprove  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  of  the  Com- 
mination  on  Ash  Wednesday ;  but  if  he  be  a  So- 
cinian  in  principle,  how  can  he,  consistendy  and 
conscientiously,  read  the  Liturgy,  or  sit  to  hear  it 
read,  and  thus  to  give  it  a  tacit  assent?  He  is 
engaged,  not  merely  to  abstain  from  oppugning 
the  orthodox  dpctrine,  not  merely  to  be  silent  in 
regard  to  it,  but  boldly  and  openly  to  maintain  it; 
and  hew  can  he  do  so,  with  truth  and  honesty, 
being  an  unbeliever  in  his  heart?  To  seem  to  ac- 
quiesce, even  by  silence,  would  be  palpable  and 
gross  dissembling.    To  take  money  for  advocating 
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a  cause,  and  either  to  assail  it,  or  to  be  stlent,  is 
mercenary  hypocrisy;  and  base  dereliction  of  duty. 
If  a  man  disbelieves  any  doctrinal  point  in  a 
Church  that  he  is  employed  to  defend,  he  has  no 
business  in  that  Church.  If  it  were  otherwise,  no 
man  could  baye  worn  the  martyr's  crown.  The 
Reformers  might  have  enacted  the  Vicar  of  Bray, 
and  no  congregation  could  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  what  their  pastor  really  be- 
lieved, or  whether  he  was  in  earnest  The  safe 
rule,  in  casuistical  cases,  is  to  decide  against  the 
bias  of  our  interests. 

^    \  A.D.   1809. 

VIII.  George  the  Third,  a  sovereign  who 
had  endeared  himself  as  a  father  to  his  subjects, 
having,  in  October  1 809,  entered  upon  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  kingdom;  by  dedication  of  the  morning 
to  religious  services,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  festivities  and  illuminations;  while  the  poor 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  general  joy.  A  royal 
proclamation  released  all  debtors  at  the  suit  of 
the  crown,  and  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
army  and  navy. 

To  fix  a  day  for  Ae  clergy  to  figure  away  as 
politicians  is  not  always  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
genuine  religion;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
history  was  devotion.  Able  retrospects  of  the 
reign  were  taken,    and  a  swarm  of  diBCOurses 
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issued  from  the  press ;  most  of  which,  when  the 
temporary  interest  had  subsided,  might  as  well 
have  gone  no  further  than  the  pulpit.  To  publish 
apolitical  sermon  is,  in  the  language  of  Robert 
Hall,  "  to  give  it  a  decent  interment."  Jay  s 
sermon,  entided  ^^  The  Jubilee,"  commanded  the 
people  ^^  to  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared." 

Ministers  of  every  religious  denominatioDy 
commanded  by  public  authority  to  assemble  their 
flocks,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the. 
virtues  of  a  personage  who  had  so  long  occupied 
the  most  exalted  station  in  the  kingdom,  could 
happily  obey  the  summons  with  unemban^assed 
feelings,  and  even  with  prompt  alacrity;  well 
knowing,  that  so  far  as  related  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,  no  language  of  thanks- 
giving, for  so  excellent  a  gift  as  his  protracted 
reign,  could  be  extravagant ;  no  encomiums  from 
their  pulpits  either  fulsome  or  untrue.  And  surely, 
if,  after  so  full  an  experience,  George  the  Third 
^  had  approved  himself  to  his  subjects,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  a 
husband,  a  parent,  a  master;  promoting  piety, 
discountenancing  vice;  protecting  the  purity  of 
judicial  administration ;  attentive  to  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  his  meanest  subjects ;  wearing 
virtue  as  the  crown  of  gold,  and  as  chains  about 
his  neck;  meek^  condescending,  forgiving;  dili- 
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gently  observant  of  the  external  fonns  of  religion; 
sincerely  obedient  to  its  moral  precepts;  a  wor- 
shipper witbdut  ostentation,  and  a  .Christian  with- 
out guile: — it  well  became  a  free,  a  loyal,  and. a 
happy  people,  to  anticipate  the  applauses  of  pos- 
terity; to  carry  that  voice  of  gratitude  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  which  in  a  few  years  would  pour, 
itself  forth  in  lamentations  over  the  tomb;  to 
satisfy  so  excellent  a  monarch  and  man,  with  a 
praise  which  he  could  yet  hear  and  enjoy,  rather 
than  to  delay  the  offering  till  the  possession  of  a 
better  crown,  and  of  an  higher  felicity,  should 
have  rendered  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  him. 
While  the  sun  was  descending  in  the  mildness  of 
his  lustre,  touching  the  brim  of  the  horizon  and 
pourii^  forth  his  parting  radiance, — surely  it  was 
meet  to  kiss  the  hand  to  him,  in  token  of-  a  lively 
recollection  of  blessings  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
of  his  beneficent  course. 

Alas !  in  the  year  following,  in  consequence 
of  nervous  excitement  from  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
daughter,  the  light  of  reason  was  finally  quenched 
in  the  mind  of  that  amiable  sovereign,  who  was 
thenceforward  lost  to  his  people ;  and  George  the 
Good  may  from  this  period .  be  considered  as 
having  been  succeeded  by  CJeorge  the  Magnani- 
mous. The  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  delicacy 
and  filial  piety  which  has  ever  marked  his  cha- 
, racier,  abstained,  on  becoming  Regent,  from, 
changing  his  father  s  ministers,  or  swerving  from 
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any  of  his  measures.  The  prayer  prescribed  on 
this  occasion  was  a  composition  unworthy  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  not  bearing  comparison  with  tba(  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A  curious  volume  of  a  sup- 
pressed edition  of  '^  SmoUetts  History/'  was 
shown  in  London,  of  which  two  copies  only  are 
said  to  be  in  existence;  it  states,  that  a  like 
illness  befell  the  monarch  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign. 

IX.  In  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  a 
suit  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Kempe,  an  Independ- 
ent, against  the  Reverend  John  Wight  Wicke^y 
rector  of  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  for  revising 
to  bury  the  child  of  a  parishioner;  on  the  ground 
of  that  child^s  having  been  baptized  by  a  dis* 
senting  minister.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Wickes  it 
was  urged,  that  this  sacrament  must  be  admini- 
stered by  a  lawful  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  otherwise  such  baptism  is  null  and  void; 
as  was  proved  by  the  ancient  and  modem  rubrics, 
the  canon  law,  and  various  other  authorities, 
quoted  by  learned  civilians.  Sir  John  NichoU 
decided,  tl^at  Mr.  Wickes  had  mistaken  the  law, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  performed  the 
ceremony.  It  is  understood,  that  this  was  an 
amicable  contest,  undertaken  to  ascertain  a  doubt- 
ful right. 

From  the  strange  and  bungling  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  an  appeal  was  intended  to  the 
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Court  of  Delegates ;  .  but  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Wickes  left  the  law  as  it  stood. 

A  very  general  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  was  expressed  against  this  deet- " 
sion;  and  Archdeacon  Daubeny  and  Bishop 
Burgess  completely  exposed  its  fallacy,  in  able 
pamphlets.  Like  the  ornament  oC  Pallas,  it  was 
discovered  on  Sir  John  NichoU's  breast,  when  he 
subsequently  stood  candidate  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity ;  >and  was  partly  the  occasion  of  his  losing 
that  election  *. 

*  The  following  letter  was  seat  to  the  Author  of  this 
work,  in  1891,  by  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  $ir  J. 
NichoU.  It  had  appeared  in  some  paper.  The  Author,  who 
had  declined  voting,  refdied  in  the  letter  subjoined: 

«  To  the  Printer  of 
"Sir, 

"  As  some  of  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Heber  have  brought 
f<Hrward  a  decision  given  bj  Sir  John  NichoU,  in  the  case  of 
*■  Kempe  against  Wickes/  in  the  year  1810,  with  a  view  to 
injure  him  in  the  public  estimation,  and  as  a  proof  that  he  is 
not  a  friend  to  the  Church  of  England ;  I  beg  leave,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the  mis- 
representations which  have  prevailed  upon  that  subject,  by  a 
plain  though  short  statement  of  the  judgement  in  that  case. 

'^  I  cannot  conceive,  how  a  sentence,  given  in  a  court  of 
law,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  accusation  against  a 
candidate  in  an  election,  when  the  voters  are  men  of  educa- 
tion, sense,  and  honour.  A  judge,  actmg  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  was  bound  to  decide  merely  according  to  the  law. 
However  it  might  be  contrary  to  his  sentiments  and  (mndples. 
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X.  From  Germany,  that  depdt  of  quackeries, 
a  system,  pretendiog  to  ascertain. character,  by 

<  ita  lex  scripta  est,'  could  be  the  only  rule  of  his  decisioki ; 
and  to  this  he  was  compelled,  by  his  oath  and  his  conscience, 
to  adhere.  The  law  itself  might  be  feulty,  the  makers  of  it 
might  be  censurable ;  but  certainly  the  judge  acting  under  it, 
would  be  totally  blameless;  he  would  have  done  his  duty. 

*<  This  is  so  evident,  that  to  give  any  effect  to  the  accu- 
sation, the  decision  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  contrary 
to  the  law ;  and  this  deviation  must  have  arisen,  either  from 
a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  law,  or  it  must  have  been  a 
voluntary  departure  from  -  it. 

^*  In  the  first  case,  hard  indeed  would  it  be,  to  make  such 
an  unintended  mistake  a  ground  of  accusation.  The  best  and 
wisest  men  are  not  fiee  from  errof,  and  the  judgements  of 
some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  have  been  reversed.  U*  a  judge 
has  given  all  due  attention ;  if  he  has  decided  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  equally  free  from  blame. 
If  involuntary  error  is  a  ground  for  condemnation,  who  will 
take  upon  him  to  cast  the  first  stone  ?  It  is  only  in  the  last 
case,  upon  supposition  that  a  judgement  assumed  to  be  wrong 
has  been  given  knowingly  and  willingly,  that  it  can  in  reason 
be  made  a  subject  of  accusation.  When  this  decision  is 
brought  up  against  Sir  John  NichoU  it  is,  therefore,  to  go  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  a  man  of  known  sense,  good  cha- 
racter and  principles,  has  violated  his  oath,  and  acted  contrary 
to  bis  conscience.  And  for  what  purpose?  To  injure  that 
Church,  of  which,  as  the  official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  iQUSt  be  considered  as  a  member,  and  which  he 
has  uniformly  supported  upon  every  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  \\\\\  the  warmest  supporters  of  Mr.  Heber  se- 
riously have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  fix  such  abandoned 
criminality  upon  their  opponent  ?  Yet  such  is  the  plain  end, 
and  the  direct  tendency,  of  every  insinuation  which  has  been 
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tbe  shape  of  the  skull,  was  imported  by  Doctors 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.     Though  thi$  theory  of 

malieipiMly  whispered  about  on  this  occasion.    Otherwise  it. 
has  no  meaning  whatever. 

<<  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  judgoent 
in  that  case  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law.  It  was  not 
appealed  from.  Neither  his  own  interest,  the  fnends.of  the 
Church,  or  the  learning  of  his  kdvocates,  .could  advise  the 
losing  party  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  superior  court ;  the  judge* 
ment,  unreversed  and  undisputed,  still  continues,  after  an  in« 
terval  -of  twelve  years,  to  be  the  law  of  the  land* 

'*  And,  indeed,'  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 
judge's  learned  and  most  elaborate  judgment,  must  be  satis- 
fied  that  it  rests  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  truth  and 
justice. 

<'  The  question  was,  Whether  a  clergyman  is  bound  to 
bury  the  children  of  dissenters  who  have  been  christened  by 
their  own  ministers,  qualified  under  the  Toleration  Act,  widi 
water,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost? 

*^  It  depends  upon  the  Canons  and  the  Rubric  of  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  which  was  Confirmed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  sixty-eighth  .Canon  directs,  that  no  minister 
shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  churchy 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  prescribed  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  and  if  he  refuse,  except  the  party  deceased 
were  excommunicated,  the  clergyman  is  liable  to  be  suspended 
for  three  months.  Ihe  Rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions: 
those  that  die  unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves. 

"  The  question,  then,  was.  Whether  a  child  so  baptiaed, 
did  die  unbaptixedy  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Rubric  ? 

**  If  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  persons,  thou^ 
not  baptized  in  its  own  forms,  and  by  its  own  ministers^  yet 
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nuAskuUs  wa0  rery  properly  exposed,  by  both 
the  £dmburgh  mnd  Quarterly  Reviews,  it  hw 

as  vslidlj  baptiased;  if  it  has  recogmsed  lay  baptismi  to  b6» 
though  irregular,  yet  validy  and  so  valid  that  the  person  who 
has  been  so  baptized  cannot  property  be  baptized  again ;  it 
idll  ncoessarily  follow,  dutt  it  cannot  mean  to  exclude  from 
burial  all  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized  at  all  by  any 
form  which  can  be  recognized  as  an  institution — a  legal  and 
valid  institution,  into  the  Christian  Church. 

<'  The  law  of  the  Church  of  Engknd  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  Canon  law,  from  the  constitutions  made  in  this 
country,  from  our  own  Canons,  from  the  Rubric,  and  from 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  the  whole  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  persons. 

"  By  the  Canon  law,yroffi  the  earliest  timesy  the  use  of 
water,  with  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was  held  to  be  the 
estence  of  baptism ;  and  that  so  administered,  even  by  a  lay- 
man»  or  a  woman,  was  valid,  and  the  person  not  to  be  re- 
baptized.  Innumerable  passages  may  be  produced  to  this 
eifiM^;  I  select  only  a  few  t  *  Non  reiteratur  baptisma,  quod  a 
pagano  mtnlstratur.'  *  Non  mmta  ministrorum,  sed  virtus 
Christi  in  baptismate  operator.'  « Non  reiteratur  baptisma, 
quod  in  nomine  Sancte  Trinitatis  ministratur.*  <  6i  qui  apud 
illos  hnreticos  baptizati  sunt,  qui  in  Sanctte  Trinitatis  confes*' 
sione  baptizant,  et  veniant  ad  nos,  recipiantur,  quidem  ut 
bi^ptizati,  ne  Sanctse  TVinitatis  invocatio  vel  confessione  an- 
nulletur/  *  Valet  baptisma  etsi  per  laicos  ministratur.' 
<  Sanctum  est  baptisma  per  seipsum*.' 

*  Third  Part  of  tiie  Decree  de  Consecratione,  and  Fourth 
Distinction  de  Baptismi  Sacramento.  The  Canon  law  is  still 
valid  in  this  country,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  19,  confirmed  by  Eliz.  c.  i>  which  enacted  that  a  review 
ahedd  be  made  of  the  Canon  law ;  and  that  till  such  review, 
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obtained  a  body  of   adherents^    and  two  hard 
names.     To  the  CraniologUts^  or  Phrenologists^ 

**  WUi  the  Can»  law  agree  iht  legislative  and.pi<oi«icial 
conatitutioiis»  and  Cheiif  conuotentator.  Lyndwood.  Regqlar 
baf>t]8m  was  to  be  adnunifttseled  by  a  priest;  bat  In  cases  of 
esleifjeliey,  a  lajman  might  adminiHter  biqitism ;  and  even  if 
he  performed  it  ia  thai  neeeuityt'he  was  pmiishable^  b«t  tiw 
baptism  was  valid.  Priests  were  directed  to  instruct  their 
parishioners  in  the  form  of  baptising.  Archbishop  Pelham 
itftfngly  enjoins  not  to  bi^ttse  a  second  tune  persons  who  have 
been  baptised  by  laymen,  or  by  women,  and  calls  priests  who 
do  so,  *  Stolidi  sacerdotes.' 

"*  Thus  it  continued  till  the  tone  of  the  Reformation.  Lay 
baptism^  without  inquiring  into  the  necessity  for  it,  diough 
irregular,  was  complete  and  valid,  and  not  to  be  repeated. 
At  that  period,  when  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  vmrs 
to  be  corrected,  lay  baptism  was  not  considered  as  in  tke 
number.  In  the  first  Liturgies,  private  baptism  was  directed 
to  be  performed  by  any  one  present;  and  it  is  the  best  opi- 
moo,  that  all  private  baptism  was  performed  by  laymen,  ante* 
cedent  to  the  time  of  King  James ;  and  the  old  Rubric  ex- 
pressly directs  the  pastors  to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  the 
mode  €ff  doing  it. 

*«  In  a  review  of  the  subsequent  Liturgies,  it  iqopeared, 
that  although  the  Rubric  directed  that  private  baptism  should 
be  administered  by  the  lawful  minister,  yet  no  suggestion 
even  was  made  of  so  important  a  change  in  the  English 
Chnrch-— in  the  established  constitution  of  that  Church,  as  it 
had  existed,  not  only  in  early  times,  but  after  the  Refbrma- 


all  Canons,  &C,  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land,  should 
still  be  used  and  executed.  No  such  review  havinff  been 
haif  the  Canon  law  is  still  as  valid  as  it  was  before  the  Re* 
formation,  unless  where  it  has  been  altered. 
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as  to  the  believers  in  physiognomy,  we  would  say, 
if  you  only  mean  that  moral  predispositions  exist, 

tion  bad  taken  phce,  as  that  baptism,  actually  administered, 
even  by  a  laic,  in  the  due  form,  should  be  considered  as 
wholly  null  and  invalid,  and  could  bear  re-baptizatlon.  Had 
such  been  the  intention,  it  would  have  been  explidtly  de- 
clared ;  without  such  express  declaration,  the  old  law  con- 
tinued in  force. 

'<  The  case  of  marriages  was  analogous.  Before  the  Mar« 
riage  Act,  they  were  to  be  celebrated  by  a  minister ;  and 
other  ceremonies  were  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  if  all  these  directions  were 
neglected,  though  all  the  parties  were  liable  to  be  punished, 
the  marriage  was  valid.  If  such,  then,  is  the  construction  of 
baptism  by  the  Chivch  of  England,  then  the  refusal  of  burial 
to  a  person  "  unbaptized,"  cannot  mean  that  it  should  be  re- 
fused to  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized  by  a  lawful 
minister  in  the  form  of  the  Common  Prayer ;  since  the  Church 
itself  holds  persons  not  to  be  unbaptized,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized with  water  and  the  invocation,  by  any  other  person,  and 
hi  any  other  form. 

**  During  the  Usurpation,  numbers  were  christened  by 
persons  not  Episcopally  ordained.  These  baptisms  were  not 
considered  as  nullities;  the  persons  so  baptized  were  con- 
firmed, because,  though  irregular,  their  baptisms  were  valid. 
Some  were  ordained,  and  all  were  buried. 

**  When  dissenters  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  even  ordained,  they  have  never  been  re-baptizcd. 
So  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic  converts,  who,  though 
they  have  been  baptized  by  persons  Episcopally  ordained, 
yet  they  have  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  and  the  Rubric  is  as  precise  in  requiring, 
tbat  the  office  shall  be  administered  in  that  particular  form,  as 
Iff  a  regular  minister.    Popish  recusants  were  required  to  be 
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and  that  a  long  indulgence  of  them  will  mark  the 
visage,  or  mould  itself  in  the  gristle  indurating 

buried  in  a  church  or  churchyardy  and  the  minister  was  to 
read  the  service. 

.  '*  The  exception  of  <  unbaptized  persons'  was  introduced 
at  the  Restoration,  just  at  the  period  when  so  many  had  not 
received  baptism  in  the  form  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  be' 
supposed,  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  isuch  a  number  of 
persons  from  Christian  buriial.  Burial  is  the  general  right, 
exclusion  is  the  exception  from  a  general  law,  whidi  ought 
therefore  to  be  construed  most  strictly. 

^  This  subject  was  affected  by  the  Toleration  Act.  Bap- 
tisms now  administered  by  dissenting  ministers  stand  upon 
different  grounds  from  those  by  mere  laymen.  That  Act  re« 
moved  all  disabilities:  it  allowed  Protestant  dissenters  to 
exercise  their  worship  in  their  own  way ;  it  legalized  their 
ministers.  Being  so  allowed,  could  it  any  longer  be  said,  that 
rites  and  ceremonies,  performed  by  them,  are  not  sudi  as  the 
law  can  recc^nize  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  justice; 
provided  they  are  not  contrary  to,  nor  defective  in  what  the 
Christian  Church  holds  to  be  essential  ?  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
in  the  case  of  <  Evans  agunst  the  Chamberlain  of  London,' 
said,  <  that  the  Toleration  Act  made  the  public  wondiip  of 
dissenters  legal;  the  legislation  has  recognized  the  baptism  of 
die  dissenters ;  for  the  duty,  which  was  laid  upon  registers  of 
baptisms  by  the  Church,  was  extended  to  those  of  dissenters*.' 

*^  This,  then,  is  the  law ;  and  the  opinions  of  eminent  ' 
ecclesiastical  writers- are  conformable  to  it.  Hooker  and 
Bishop  Fleetwood  are  both  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  lay 
baptism  is  legal  and  valid,  according  to  thelawof  theChurdi. 
Watson,  in  his  <  Clergyman's  Law,'  Burnet,  and  Warburton, 
held  the  same  doctrine.  When  an  impostor,  not  in  orders, 
• ',    •  '     ;    ■  ...,,.      "^    •••■:;  .1 

-    •  «3  Oeoi  III.  ch.T67.— 35  Cteo.  IIL  ch;  75. 
VOL.   IV.  ^  H 
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into  bone,  we  ns  no  cause,  ditfaer  in  fnct  or  in. 
iBorlla^  te  dispute  so  reasonable!  a  proposition. 

had  liiptijcJ  vumy  children,  and  k  waft  diflcotsted^  the  porenla 
wiflhed  their  children  to  be  re-baptized ;  the  clergyman  of  the 
phriab  cmMiiUcd  hiadioeeftaB,  Biahop  W^burton^  who  charged 
htoi^  an  no  account  td  rHimptiac  the  ^Idreat  for  that  the 
ba^titm  ahreedy  adaueifttaNd»  thau^  peiibrmcd  bjf  e  wuue 
h^mtdb,  waa  a  ndid  baptiam*  For  tibe  aaaertion  «f  Wheadjr 
to  Om  dattlraij  tfasra  is  na  authoritj ;  and  hia  doctrine  wodd 
end  ttde  ell  {wrsooa,  Of  whalever  rriigian»  even  raeniberi  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whole  baptiam  had  been  neglected  to  be 
n^iateredi  Htf  eaimat  be  followed  aa  a  aound  ecekaiaatical 
lanfjer^ 

<<Itiftaald,  thatthkcaaeisinqportantbothtotheintereau 
of  the  diaaeHtera  and  of  the  Chutdi.  It  may  be  important  te 
the  diAentera  that  their  right  of  burial  shotdd  be  eaUbliihcd;. 
but  hd#  the  object  of  the  suit  can  be,  at  has  been  suggeated, 
<  fifr  the  purpote  of  eatobltefaitig  their  ministcra  as  lawful  mini* 
atarfty'  ia  difficult  to  be  tibagined.  As  kwfid  dssKnling  mii^ 
ateis  Ihi^  tfre  iflreody  established  by  law  s  aod  the  event  of 
thw  aiiitcannat,  by  pOsaibiiiiy,  rank  them  as  lawftil  nunistera 
df  ^  Chiifoh  of  ^gland,  nor  in  any  manner  alter  their  ala» 
tian  and  diartttiter  in  the  political  socie^  of  the  countiy. 

^  The  ifliponance  of  the  suit  to  the  interests  and  dignity 
ef  the  Churdi  is  not  less  difficult  to  be  apprehended.  If  the 
fegal  fi^jbM  of  the  Church  were  affected,  it  would  not  be  mora, 
the  duty  than  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  uphold  them. 
The  sttit  may  be  intereslil^  to  hidividiiala  embarked  m  it ;  k 
ma}r  be  interestiqg  to  the  clergy  in  general,  who  are  doubtful 
what  the  k^  is;  but  why  the  rights  and  interesU  of  the^ 
Ghufdi  m^  to  be  afieeted,  by  the  considering  die  baptism  <if 
diartnting  minisfeers  aa  Christian  baptism,  by  allewing  persmw 
so  baptized  the  right  of  being  buried  according  to  the  ordinary 
fenoft  of  the  Chtart5h»  and  by  a  mmisfier  of  the  Chun*,  to 
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But  if  it  be  pretended,  that  a  native  confonMtiim 
of  organs  forms  and  predetermines  the  character  to 

whose  support  they  are  bound  to  contribute,  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. If  the  law  has  not  excluded  them  from  this  ordinary 
right  of  Christianity  and  humanity,  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
will  surely  not  be  degraded  by  performing  the  office.  On  the 
Q^ntrary,  it  may  be  presume^,  that  the  generality  of  the 
cloigy  will  rejoice  that  in  the  last  offices  of  Christian  charity, 
^here  is  no  separation  between  the  Church  and  their  Protes- 
tant dissenting  brethren.  It  is  by  a  lenient  and  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  of  disability  and  exclusion,  and  i^t 
by  a  captious  and  vexatious  construction  and  application  of 
them,  that  the  true  interesU  and  true  dignity  of  the  Churc}i 
establishment  are  best  supported. 

**  I  am^  &c. 

NUDA  VXKITAS." 


<<Sir, 

<-«  Before  opening  the  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  placp 
in  my  hands,  I  certainly  did  ei^ect  that  it  would  contain 
some  qualification  of  the  judgment  delivered  by  Sir  John 
NichoU,  in  1810,  and  thereby  enable  those,  who  approve  of 
his  general  politics,  principles,  and  character,  but  dissent  from 
that  judgment— 4o  sutmount  their  difficulties  on  the  present 
oocfsion.  I  was  not  a  little  disiqppointed  in  finding  the  paper 
to  contain  a  vindication  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Wickes, 
unqualified  in  extent,  and  unyielding  to  the  utmost. 

<«  With  whatever  learning  and  ability  this  letter  may  ha 
wsittea,  to  my  judgment  it  abounds  with  fallacies:  and  pro- 
bably this  reply  will  receive  the  more  serious  consideration, 
as  it  comes  from  no  partisan  of  Mr.  Heber's,  but  fix>m  one 
.  that  would  fain  vote  for  Sir  John  NichoU  if  he  could.  In  the 
first  page  it  is  stated^,  that  Sir  Jphn  Midioll  is  .i|ot  to  be 
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^certain  virtues  or  vices, — the  system  is  vicious, 
by  destroying  responsibility;  it  is  materiilismy 
or  Calvinism  in  disguise. 

blamed  for  his  mere  declaration  of  <<  ita  lex  scripta  est.' 
But  his  declaration  was,  in  fact,  an  opinion^  delivered  at  great 
length,  as  to  what  that  law  was ;  and  since  Bishop  Burgess 
and  Archdeacon  Daubeny  completely  proved  that  opinion 
to  be  erroneous,  or  (if  jou  will,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment) showed  the  possibility  of  a  different  construction  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  correct,  to  term  the  decision  the  simple  de* 
claration  of  t  law. 

^*  This,  indeed,  seems  granted  in  the  second  page,  by  a 
contradiction,  which  revokes  the  first  assertion:  where  *  a 
decision  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  an  in- 
voluntary error,*  are  mentioned.  If  his  knowledge  was 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  if  an  error  did  exist,  the  Churdi 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that  in  candour  the  judge  would  have 
acknowledged  and  retracted  it.  Or,  even  if  he  did  not  re- 
cognize the  accuracy  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  a 
firiend  of  the  Establishment  would  be  expected  to  exert  his 
parliamentary  interest  for  the  alteration  of  a  law,  so  injurious 
to  the  interests  and  character  of  the  Established  Church. 
Eleven  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  step  of  this  kind  has 
been  taken. 

<<  It  is  very  unfair  to  accuse  the  dissentients  from  Sir  J. 
NichoIFs  decision  of  affirming  that  that  judge  has  ^  violated 
his  oath,  and  acted  contrary  to  his  conscience.'  We  only 
affirm,  that  his  knowledge  was  incomplete,  and  his  judgment 
incorrect,  in  this  one  particular.  This  may  happen  to  any 
man,  even  the  strictest  adherent  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
But  I  must  express  a  stronger  disapprobation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  p.  3,  ^  that  this  judgment  was  not  appealed  from  ;* 
for  the  writer  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  there  was  a  full  in- 
tention to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  though  it  was 
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XI.   Clergymen   are   excused  from  toll    on 
Sunday;  though  gate-keepers  often  dispute  the 

Mstrated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wickes ;  which  has  left  the 
law  as  it  stands. 

"  I  mast  take  exception  against  the  statement  of  the 
question,  at  the  bottom  of  page  3^  as  being  not  strictly  ac- 
curate. The  real  question  does  not  involve  the  Church  in  a 
charge  of  intolerance ;  it  is  not  whether  lay  baptism  is  no 
baptism  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  indivi- 
dual. We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  question  relates  solely 
to  the  VISIBLE  church. 

<<  It  is  so  confined  in  the  nineteenth  Article.  We  may 
all  have  our  opinions  relative  to  the  invisible  church ;  .but  the 
visible  dhiurch  is  the  only  one,  on  whidh  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  or 
anj  man,  can  pronounce  a  decision,  according  to  Scripture, 
and  the  legal  documents  foimded  in  Scripture.  The  question,  - 
then,  is,  Is  a  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  visible 
church,  who  has  not  qualified  himself  as  a  member  of  it  ? 
Is  this  law,  is  this  usage,  in  any  corporation,  in  any  society 
whatever?  No;  the  rule  is,  If  you  will  receive  our  advan- 
tages, you  must  comply  with  our  terms  and  qualifications. 
In  my  own  breast,  and  as  matter  of  private  opinion,  I  may 
believe,  that  a  child  baptized,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  a  lay- 
man,  will  save  his  soul  alive ;  but  I  would  believe  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  a  child  altogether  un- 
baptized,  through  the  fiiult  of  his  parents,  and  dying  in 
infancy,  will  likewise  be  saved;  in  other  words,  that  both 
these  infiints  will  be  found  members  of  Christ^s  invisible 
£hurch.  But  taking  the  Scripture,  taking  the  Thirty-mne 
Articles  in  my  hand,  I  do  contend  that  they  will  not  be  so, 
according  to  the  promulgated  terms  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant; nor  according  to  the  Articles  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  I  believe  to  correspond  with  that  covenant* 
Such  infimtsy  if  saved,  will  be  saved  by  an  act  of  special 
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point  The  exception  under  the  statate  extends 
to  all  persons  going  to   their  proper  parochial 

graee,  an  act  of  uncovenanted  merc^.  With  this,  in  the 
present  qaestion,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  buuneas  is 
with  the  visible  church,  which  the  nineteenth  Article  de- 
clares to  be  ^  a  congregation,  &c.  where  the  sacraments  be 
duly  administered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance^  in  all  (all) 
those  thmgs  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.' 

<^  Is,  then,  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  ministered  by  a 
dissenter  or  a  layman  (for  it  is  the  same  thing),  complete 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  requisite 
to  the  same?  Decidedly  it  is  not;  I  mean  with  respect  to 
admission  to  the  visible  church.  It  is  meomplete  in  the 
most  material  thing  enjoined  by  Christ's  ordinance;  nanwly, 
a  minister  lawfully  called  and  sent;  for  the  twen^-third 
Article  expressly  states,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the 
congregation  (that  is,  the  visible  church),  before  he  is  law- 
fully called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same;'  and  it  adds. 
'  that  these  are  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  diosen  and 
called  to  this  work,  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given 
unto  them  in  the  congregation  (that  is,  in  the  visible  churdi), 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.'  Here 
<  lawful'  may  signify  either  divine,  or  human  law,  or  both. 
Thus,  as  I  take  it.  Sir  J.  NichoU's  dedsioa  admits  the  validity 
of  lay  ordination ;  and,  in  this  manner,  lays  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  branch  of  the  Aposto^ 
lical  and  visible  church  of  Christ.  For  though  we  hear  of 
the  Churdies  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria*  and  Antioch,  having 
erred,  and  thus  may  speak  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  no  man 
has  ever  yet  been  bold  enough  to  talk  of  the  Church  of 
Essex  Street,  or  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Yet  this  will 
be  no  loqger  an  absurdity,  if  we  acquiesce  in  Sir  J.  NichoH'a 
decision 
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cburchy  cliapel^  or  other  place  of  public  worship; 
and  Mr.  South,  a  dissepti^g  mini^tery  jrecoren^ 

"  To  th^  jaasertion^  of  the  wafter^  4ihat  hif  h^ptUqi  wa» 
hdd  valid  jn  .early  times^and  toiiU4i?JearuepLquo;tatipn«ili 
•iigport  of  il^  I  can  only  cejply^  that  th.ey  celate  to  Catholip 
tknesy  when  baptism  was  oonsidered  j^  'miispecBabif  Jnep^a- 
aary  to  salvation*  It  was  not  leasy^  at  the  Befonnationt  to  hp 
divested,  all  at  once,  of  this  notion ;  whijch  will  account  fqr 
some  of  the  anomalies  mentioned  jp  the  loiter  mb  jwving 
•ccurred  in  Imes  immediately  jBubi^eyaei^.  ]B^t  AbI  ^ 
coiqpileia  of  our  Articles  had  die  distinction  |  hay^  m^pr 
tioned  in  view,is  clear  from  the  njaateenth  and  pffeotp^ft^f^g^ 
already  quoted^  ^md  1  will  add,  that  the  langimgp  of  th^ 
Church  Catechism,  *  twp  4acrament(v  aa  gaa^ly  n^fiawwj 
to  aalvatioiv'  nefer  to  tha  same  dislanclion.  This  vm^ 
^^nei^y,'  has  haen  misimeipreted,  as  sjgnifyif^,  genewHy 
to  aU  Christians;  whereas,  it  Jnwaai  ia  a  ^geai^al  ^aa^Sf^ 
where  the  aacnaaents  Awy  he  had-  la  other  <wpi;da,  bf^ 
tiam  is  j^enerally  neceaaary  .(whece  it  iDay  he  |o(btaiqacD  49 
admission  unto  the  .church  in  iieaven ;  hut  .we  trust  ja  t^a 
mercy  of  God,  not  indispenaable  in  cases  of  select,  or  iipie- 
gular  performance  by  dissenters  and  laymen.  3ut  it  is  ,\eg^ 
and  indispensably  necessary  .to  the  viaihle  ^urch  on-^arth; 
aod  the  fundamental  vice  of  Sir  J.  Ifictboira  ^ecifHO.%  fcpiV) 
sists  in  not  haviag  adverted  to  .this  diatipqtion. 

^<  Thie  fii4:t,  on  which  the  wxit/er  of  tb^  leUar  insia^,  i))a^ 
the  Church  has  b^en  avene  fipm  re-Jbaptiaatipn,  migr , be  ji^x« 
plaiaad  by  tha  rsame  diitiaction.  The  ^Chiu^  i^  uawjlljqg 
to  have  it  held,  that  it  ooncei;v/^  hi4>t|9in>  adoupialared  jjf 
lay  or  dissenting  hands,  ao  totally  invalid,  as  to  be  of  no  use 
whatever,  .not  ,aven  to  be  accepted  by  a  merciful  God  as  a 
punspnrt  to  sahratioa  (being  perfbrmed  with  well-intentioned 
irregularity).  Yet  I  have  n^yaelf  ^itroagly  iftifod  <Mr.,I)»ita 
re-baptize  his  son  George,  who^haa  Of4y  .racaifQd  the  bap- 
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three^pence,  at  the  Suffolk  assizes,  from  the  toU^ 
gate  keeper  at  Haselworth.     But  might  not  every 

tismal  water  from  Dr.  H.  generally  supposed  to  be  no 
clergyman.  The  same  distinction  explains  aD  the  sentiments 
of  theologians,  as  cited  )iy  the  writer  of  the  letter.  I  could 
easily  show,  that  the  case  of  marriage  is  not,  as  is  pretended, 
analogous:  it  is  not  a  sacrament;  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  e?en 
an  ecclesiastic  office. 

<<  With  respect  to  the  interests — the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  Church,  I  trust,  that  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  sordid 
motives  are  not  contemplated.  Yet,  even  in  regard  to  these, 
it  may  be  just  hinted,  that  in  towns,  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage arises  from  baptismal  registers,  and  the  charges  "which 
accompany  baptisms  in  entering  them.  But  passing  from  so 
contemptible  a  consideration,  I  will  conclude,  by  quoting  a 
sentence  from  my  own  letter  to  Dr.  S.  of  St.  John's :  <  If  the 
contrary  opinion  be  maintained,  our  ordination  is  nothing; 
there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  whole  tribe  of  self- 
erected  teachers ;  and  farewell  to  all  those  sound  principles 
of  Apostolical  authority  and  Episcopal,  succession,  which  the 
college  that  entertained  Charles  the  First,  ought,  of  all  others, 
never  to  abandon.' 

^  Having  thus  unfolded  my  sentiments  at  length,  believe 
me,  Sir,  it  is  with  extreme  sorrow  I  add,  that  I  cannot  in  my 
conscience  vote,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  one,  who  ad- 
heres tenaciously  to  this  erroneous  and  injurious  decision. 
With  sorrow,  because,  in  all  other  respects,  I  approve  of  him, 
and  would  wiBingly,  on  public  grounds  (all  things  considered)^ 
contribute  towards  his  election. 

<«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  "obedient  servant, 

"  JOHMSON  GrAKT.'* 

*  15>  St.  James's  Place,  Hampstead  Road, 
17th  August,  iSai.** 
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one  say,  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  Sunday,  he  is 
going  to  his  place  of  worship  ?  and  how  is  the 
gate-keeper  to  know  who  is  telling  truth,  and 
who  is  going  to  ruralize  ? 

XII.  Francis^  Duke  of  Bedford^  died  sud- 
denly in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  in 
consequence  of  being  ov^r-heated  when  playing 
at  cricket,  on  Sunday.  His  eulogy,  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
more  appropriate  than  the  incense  which  perfumed 
his  memory  from  the  pulpit.  A  zealous  friend  to 
liberty,  and  patron  of  agricultural  improvements, 
he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  living  in  a  bronze . 
statue,  facing  that  of  his  fellow-patriot  Fox. 
Verily  he  has  had  his  reward;  but  as  this  noble- 
man never  attended  church,  and  manifested  no 
symptoms  of  a  religious  principle,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  illiberal  to  refuse  him  the  canonization  of 
a  saint.  His  ancestor,  the  great  martyr  to  liberty, 
held  serious  communication  with  Baxter  in  his 
dying  moments.  Religion  was  then  something 
more  than  mere  secular  utility. 

XIIL  A  more  honourable  niche  in  the  temple 
of  Christian  fame  is  merited  by  Isaac  Hawkins 
BrownCy  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  Burton-upon-Trent, 
who  bequeathed  150,000/.  the  residue  of  his 
princely  fortune,  to  be  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes. 

A  few  minor  matters,  connected  with  the  re- 
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ligkm  of  this  period,  may  be  thrown  together  in 
Mmah  priBt : 

A.D.  1806. 

Lord  Hugh  Seymour  and  hu  lady  having  gone  abroftdy 
on  account  of  her  ladjship's  heidth,  consented  that  their 
child  should  be  left  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Thej 
both  died ;  lie  leaving  her  the  sole  guardian  of  her  children ; 
«r,  if  she  should  marry  again,  the  guardian  eonjetndy  with 
liosd  Euiton  and  her  foroliier.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  declined 
giving  Miss  Seymour  up»  in  defiance  of  a  decree  of  Lord 
£ldon*  An  appeal  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who, 
by  a  large  majority  (Lord  Erskine,  the  then  Chancellor^ 
being  ot  the  number),  reversed  Lord  Eldon's  decree.  They 
appointed  alao  a  new  guardian,  the  Marquis  of  HerCferd. 
'MiB.  Fit^erbert  is  a  CatkoUc;  and  the  wish  of  the  dying 
mother  was  expressed  in  a  letter  signifying  fears  of  her 
daughter's  continuing  under  that  lady's  cave.  Parents  shouU 
learn  hence  not  to  be  too  delicate,  in  speaking,  even  to  bene- 
factors, concerning  the  religious  education  of  a  child. 

Bonaparte  summoned  a  convention  of  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  France,  to  Paris ;  and  forced  diem  to  commence  their 
sittings  on  their  own  Sabbath.  They  were  atfked  soHie  frivo- 
lous questions  relative  to  polygamy,  marriage,  and  divorce. 
His  political  object  is  not  known ;  some  imagined  him  to  have 
meditated  a  conquest  of  Palestine,  as  a  way  to  the  East ;  but 
he  had  got  enough  of  that. 

T^  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnkhre  was  set  fin  to  ^j  the 
Aiabs,  who  had  been  ref\ised  supplies.  The  dome  fell  with  a 
quantity  of  melted  lead.  The  fine  pillars  were  cracked;  but 
the  interior  of  the  central  chapel,  on  which  the  ruins  fell, 
was  left  uninjured.  Its  walls  have  been  repaired  in  a  Gothic 
«yle. 

Needwood  Forest,  in  Stafibrdshire,  being  enekisad,  a 
church  was  built  there  by  the  will  of  the  late  Isaac  .HAwkina 
Browne.    Mr.  Gisbome  preached  the  first  sermon. 
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A.D.  1809. 

Catholidsm  was  losing  power  under  the  Bonaparte  dj- 
fiascy.  King  Joseph  suppressed  the  frtigious  establishments 
10  Spain ;  gtvios:  pensions  to  the  clergy  oot  wanted  for  par««- 
chial  duty.  He  protected  the  parish  cleigy»  and  fixed  their 
stipends :  while  he  abolished  all  the  grosser  parts  of  a  cor- 
rupted Christianity.  In  the  meantime,  the  Pope  bore  many 
indignities,  and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Avignon.  Pro- 
testants sympathised  with  the  individual;  but  haillsd  tbe 
^wnfall  of  Antichrist. 

Bonaparte,  in  stripping  the  Pope  of  his  ten^poral  powei^ 
thus  reasoned :  *<  The  Pope  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church ;  I  am  its  Csesar.  1  annul  the  donation  of  my  pre- 
decessors, the  French  Emperors,  and  annex  the  Roman  states 
to  Prance;  but  I  acknowledge  the  spiritml  influence  of  tlie 
descendtnU  of  the  first  pastors.  I  give  unto  God  the  than)^ 
that  are  God's,  and  I  take  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Cesar's." 

The  contest  for  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity o(  Oxford  terminated  in  the  election  of  Lord  Gren- 
viHe,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes  over  liis  competitXMT 
Lord  Eldon. 

A.D.  1806. 

XIV.  A  system  of  moral  philosophy  was  put  forth  by 
Fanyikf  a  Scottish  banri3ter,  who  had  been  a  renegade  from 
divmity,  i^irming  that  **  sin  had  no  demerit  with  God,  since 
it  was  a  part  of  his  great  system,  the  in^rovement  of  the 
intellect  of  man;  and  that  merit  in  man  was  the  improvement 
of  his  intellect."  All  this  seemed  a  jumble  of  his  old  Cal- 
vinhm,  and  his  assumed  pride.  It  did  no  harm,  however; 
for  it  was  never  read,  and  was  only  known  by  one  or  two 
reviews,  which  noticed  it.  Touched  by  the  wand  of  oomm^ 
sense,  it  fell,  and  rose  no  more. 
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A.  D.  1809. 

XV.  The  Reverend  John  Bampton^  a  canon 
of  Salisbury,  died  in  1 779,  leaving  certain  lands 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  120/.  now  150/.  for  the  endowment  of  eight 
divinity  lectures  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith; 
to  be  preached  annually  in  Lent  and  Act  Terms^ 
in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford ;  by  a  member 
of  the  university  who  shall  have  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  The  preacher  may  take  a  wide  range 
in  his  choice  of  subjects;  and  lectures  have  been 
delivered  against  Mahomedanism,  Hindooism, 
Popery,  schism,  enthusiasm,  and  different  here- 
sies. The  first  lecture  was  preached  in  1780. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  ex- 
changing the  estate  for  one  near  Wing,  in 
Oxfordshire. 

Most  of  these  lectures  have  dropped  into 
oblivion.  The  most  celebrated  were  White's, 
"  On  the  Religion  of  Mjihomet,"  Tatham  s 
"  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,"  and  Lawrence's 
"  On  the  Construction  of  the  Articles."  The 
preacher  prints  the  lectures  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  giving  several  copies,  agreeably  to  the  will 
of  the  founder,  receives  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate,  now  about  150/.  together  with  the  profits 
of  sale. 

White's  Lectures  excited  a  considerable  sensa- 
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tion^  being  remarkably  terse  and  "polished  in  style. 
It  happened  sometime  afterwards,  that  a  young 
man  named  Badcock,  a  dissenting  teacher,  having 
died,  and  Mr.  White  being  slower  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  this  person  s  mother,  than  her  rela* 
tive,  Mn  Gabriel,  expected,  it  came  out  that 
copious  notes  for  the  lectures  were  sent  to  him 
during  the  composition,  and  brought  into  college 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  discovery  some* 
what  detracted  from  the  credit  of  the  lecturer,* 
but  left  him  at  least  the  merit  of  a  clear  arrange- 
ment, and  a  polished  style. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  founder  to 
provide  a  permanent  defence  of  Christianity, 
adapted  every  year  to  the  changeful  modes  of 
-  attack  it  might  sustain.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  to  have  digested  a  regular  plan, 
for  a  systematic  work,  to  be  performed  in  a  course 
of  years  by  a  succession  of  talents ;  the  life-time 
and  abilities  of  no  one  man  being  fully  equal  to 
the  task.  Thus  would  be  reared,  in  a  course  of 
years, .  a  magnificent  work,  like  St.  Peter's,  the 
production  of  several  ages,  bearing  a  relation 
and  subordination  to  the  whole;  which  would  re- 
main for  the  admiration  and  improvement  of  many 
generations.  • 

The  limits  of  eight  lectures  are  too  narrow  for 
many  discussions;  and  hence  the  notes  swell  out 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  preached  part, 
which  a  witty  journalist  discovered  between  the 
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posterior  and  anterior  projections  of  Dr.  Parr's 
wiy. 

XVI.  Acts  of  Parliament. — In  reriewing  tbe 
Acts  of  Parliament,  relative  to  religion  and  morals, 
up  to  the  year  tSio,  we  shall  ask  permission  to 
supply  a  few  straggling  omissions.  Early  in  this 
reign,  an  Act  compelled  parishes  to  furnish  voluH' 
teers  for  the  militia,  in  proportion  to  their  poor  s 
rates.  Employment  was  thus  furnished  for  the 
idle  and  the  dissolute;  but  it  was  whimsical  to 
style  them  volunteers. t- Another  Act,  appointing 
the  registering  of  parish  infants,  under  four  years 
of  age,  was  designed  to  prevent  the  barbarities  of 
nurses  and  overseers ;  by  pointing  out  the  com* 
parative  mortality  in  each  parish. — Statotes  were 
levelled  against  forestalling  cattle,  and  against 
frauds'  in  franking  letters. — ^The  wills  of  seamen 
were  required  to  be  signed  by  their  respective 
captains.  Drawers  of  their  wages  are  not  to  de- 
duct more  than  sixpence  in  the  pound;  and 
methods  of  paying  their  wages  to  their  relatives 
are  specified.  When  the  effects  fall  under  ten 
pounds,  the  expense  of  letters  of  administration 
may  be  spared.  All  frauds  in  this  transaction  are 
felonies. 

Servants  in  lunatic  asylums  wftre  exempted 
from  •  the  duty  on  servants. — One  Act  having 
classed  players  with  gypsies,  rogues,  and  vaga* 
bonds,  it  was  softened  by  a  subsequent  Act,  au- 
thorizing justices  to  license  theatrical  entertain* 
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meats.— Licenses  for  alehauses  were  not  to  be 
granted,  without  a  cert^cate  of  good  hme. 

All  marriages^  solemnized  be£cH«  17&>>  in 
cfaapels  where  marriages  had  not  been  usoallj 
petformed,  were  rendered  valid. — An  order  from 
the  King  incorporated  in  the  Liturgy  the  forms  of 
prayer  for  November  5th,  Jannary  30th^  May 
29th,  and  October  25th.  It  were,  perhaps,  aS' 
well  if  such  political  observances  were  now  ti<» 
mited  to  an  occasional  fast,  or  thanksgiving,  re- 
lative to  passing  occurrences.  The  chief  actual- 
obsttTvance  of  these  historical  epochs  consists, 
now-a-days,  in  squibs  and  bonfires,  calves'  heads, 
oak  trees  spoiled  of  their  honours,  and  gilded  gin- 
gerbread kings ;  yet  occasional  sermons  might  be 
highly  proper,  if  any  body  could  be  found  to 
listen  to  them. 

At  the  suit  of  the  two  Universities,  fiibles, 
printed  in  Scotland,  were,  in  1804,  prohibited 
to  be  sold  in  England.  Monopolies,  in  general 
Unjust,  may  be  wise  in  regard  to  the  sacred  vo- 
lume ;  of  which  the  unauthorized  printing  might 
promulgate  injurious  errors. 

Protestant  dissenters  were  exempted  from  pro- 
secution as  schoolmasters,  except  in  endowed 
schools— not  endowed  lor  dissi^nters. 

The  Act  31  Geo.  IIL  cap.  32,  was  a  general 
exemption  of  Catholics  from  all  penalties  attached 
to  their  manner  of  worship,  on  their  subscribing 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Hanovtf  saccession, 
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and  of  abjuration  of  Catholic  principles  politically 
dangerous ;  viz.  the  Pope*s  supremacy,  and  power 
to  absolve  from  an  oath,  with  the  lawfulness  of 
slaying  heretics;  together  with  an  accompanying 
declaration.  Catholics  might  execute  the  office 
of  constable  by  deputy.  They  were  absolved 
from  attendance  on  their  parish  church ;  admitted 
to  London  and  Westminster;  suffered  to  hear  mass; 
and,  while  no  Romish  ecclesiastic  shall  officiate, 
except  within  a  place  of  worship  permitted  by 
this  Act,  all  sanctioned  places  of  worship  are 
protected  from  disturbance.  They  are 'released 
from  double  land-tax ;  enabled  to  enjoy  lands ;  to 
go  five  miles  from  their  abode;  and  to  approach 
withiii  ten  miles  of  London.  Their  wills  are  ten- 
dered valid;  their  peers  are  admitted  to  court; 
they  may  practise  law  and  physic,  and  present  to 
benefices ;  and  all  this,  on  their  taking  the  oath 
and  signing  the  declaration. 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  ch.  90,  collations  were 
(Objected  to  6/.  of  stamp  duty ;  dispensations  for 
holding  two  benefices,  to  10/.;  institutions  and 
licenses  unto  benefices  to  15^.;  while  probates  of 
wills  were  to  bear  a  stamp,  valued  according  to 
the  sums  bequeathed.  Another  Act  imposed  a 
stamp  duty  on  proctors. 

The  Act  43  Geo.  IIL  cap.  107(1 803),  amended 
the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Act,  by  enabling  all 
persons  to  bequeath  legacies  to  the  governors,  who 
were  also  authorized  to  build  parsonage  houses; 
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wliile  the  Act  45  Geo.  III.  cap.  84,  enabled  per- 
sons to  augment  the  said  Bounty,  by  gifts  of  per- 
sonal property  without  deed. 

By  the  Act  43  Geo.  IIL  cap.  108,    persons 
were  allowed  to  give,  by  deed  or  will,  five  acres, 
or  500/.  towards  building  or  repairing  churches 
•and  parsonages ;  but  no  glebe,  exceeding  fifty 
acres,  was  to  receive  more  than  one  acre  out  of 
one  legacy.     Plots  of  land,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  held  in  mortmain,  may  be  granted  by  ex- 
change or  benefaction,    for  the  same  purposes; 
but  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  all  classes 
of  worshippers.      The  Act  45  Geo.  III.  c.  101, 
repeals  the  Mortmain  Act,  in  regard  to  its  re- 
strictions of  college  livings  to  half  the  number  of 
fellowships ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  has  escaped 
Mr.  Ellis,    in   his   ^^  Clergyman's  Assistant,'"  of 
1822*.     This  Act  will  increase  the  patronage  of 
the  Universities,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase 
advowsons. 

In  the  44  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  the  Act  appointing 
twenty-three  years  for  deacons,  and  twenty-four 
for  priests,  as  the  earliest  time  of  ordination,  is 
extended  to  Ireland. 

A.D.  1810. 

Note. — Toleration  Act, — A  Bill  had  been   brought  in 

dining  last  Session,  for  *^  A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Dis-. 

senting  Preachers,  and  Places  of  Worship,  licensed  under 

the  Toleration  Act,  from  1760  to  the  present  Time."    The 

*  Clergyman's  Assistant,  Oxon.  iSas* 
VOL.  IV.  II 
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duwDleit  took  fllarm»  lest  Lord'  Sidmoudi  ahoold  widi  to 
pacTQW*  the  bounds  of  toleration,  and  the  rights  of  cooscienoe. 
The  returns  show  how  much  the  number  of  dissenters  has 
been  over-rated.  Only  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dissenting  teachers  have  been  licensed  in  half  a  centuiy, 
and  twdve  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  places  of 
irorsb^.  The  same  congregation  is  often  licensed  tfaee  er 
finir  timesi  as  a  private  house,  a  bam,  a  meetiog-house; 
which  accounts  for  the  disparity. 
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CHAPTER  IPPCIV. 

OBITUARY    OF    LEARNED    DIVINBSw 


I.  Swqrtz.— II.  G^oerkkii.'^lIL  .ParkkursU—lV.  Hm^ 
%.— V.  B^attk.—VL  Carli(le,  Graves.— VU- Arck;' 
bishop  Moore. — ^VIII.  Kirwan. — IX.  Paiey,  CampbeU, 
Robinson. — X.  Porteus. — XL  Laymen  and  Dissenters  ; 
Qywper,  Kirke  White,  Elizabeth  Smith.— XIl.  Pri^t- 
%.— XIII.  Pitt  and  Fox.  —  XIY.  Wafer.  ^  XV, 
Macie^m,  Erskim- 

I.  With  the  ei^hteepth  century,  ,were  closed 
the  labours  of  the  venerable  SwartZj  who  for 
many  years  had  discharged,  in  the  eastern  world, 
the  functions  of  a  Protestant  missionary,  from  the 
Society  fgr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Bom 
in  Germany  in  1725,  be  had  arrived  at  JVfadras, 
^nd  assumed  his  calling  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Never  was  life  more  useful,  career  more  glorious, 
character  more  Apostolic,  or  d^ath  more  deplored. 
He  had  usually  peached  four  times  in  a  week,  in 
Epglish,  German,  Portuguese,  and  Tamulian; 
besides  visiting  th^  d^erent  churches,  atteqdii;i^ 
the  sick,  and  instructing  the  Malabar  scholar^f, 
for  whose  use  be  wrote  an  ''  ^xflanniion  of  thfi 
112 
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chief  Doctrines  of  Christianity ^''  and  an  "  Abridge- 
ment of  Newton  on  the  Revelations.**  He  had 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  exposed  to  a 
burning  climate,  and  was  blest  with  innumerable 
seals  to  his  ministry. 

Though  deeply  grieved,  he  was  not  dismayed 
by  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  his  way.  "  When 
I  consider,"  said  he,  ^'  the  high  and  the  low,  thb 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  I  say  to  myself.  My  God, 
must  all  these  people  die!  Must  they  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus !  How  little  do  they 
mind  the  end !  What  blindness,  insensibility,  and 
rapaciousness  !*'  But  perseverance  and  integrity 
removed  mountains.  The  church  at  Tanjore,  on 
receiving  certain  regulations,  observed,  that  "  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Swartz  had  precluded  all  rules ;' 
and  the  road  from  Trichinopoly  to  Tanjore,  for- 
merly very  unsafe,  was  wholly  fipee  from  robberies, 
after  he  had  formed  congregations  in  those  dis- 
tricts. "  Send  me  Swartz,"  said  Hyder  Aly,  when 
a  treaty  was  proposed  to  him ;  "  with  him  I  will 
treat,  for  him  only  can  I  trust."  When  Tanjore 
was  besieged,  and  the  garrison  perishing  with 
hunger,  Swartz  prevailed  with,  the  country  people 
to  bring  in  corn,  by  the  simple  guarantee  of  his 
word  for  the  payment.  To  his  care  the  Rajah 
committed  his  son;  who  afterwards  favoured  the 
Christian  cause.  Among  Protestants,  Papists,  and 
heathensj  Swartz  walked  like  a  primitive  Apostle. 
"  Doctor,"  said  he  to  his  physician,  a  few  days 
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before  his  death,  ^^  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  pain." 
"  True,"  replied  Dr.  K.  '*  but  we  must  keep  you 
here  as  long  as  we  can."  "  But  0!"  rejoined  the 
dying  man,  ^^  let  us  l^ke  care  that  we  be  not 
missing  there."  He  died  at  Tanjore,  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age.  The  Rajah  shed  a 
flood  of  tears  over  the  body,  and  covered  it  with 
a  cloth  of  gold.  Flaxman  commemorated  this 
friendship  in  a  monument,  representing  the  Rajah's 
last  visit  to  the  missionary. 

How  should  this  example  stimulate  the  languid 
minister  to  run  the  race  set  b^ore  him,  disen* 
tangled  from  the  present  world;  to  watch  the 
upward  flight  of  the  parting  prophet,  and  eagerly 
to  catch  his  mantle;  to  stand  in  the  breach  where 
he  has  fallen,  and  to  fill  the  gap  he  has  left ! 

II.  Gerickif  yiho  followed  the  steps  of  Swartz, 
as  a  faithful  pastor,,  and  unwearied  evangelist, 
survived  not  long  his  predecessor.  Having  per- 
formed a  journey  through  the  southern  countries 
of  Hindostan,  during  which  several  thoiisand 
heathens  had  been  converted  to  the  true  religion, 
he  died  at  Vellore,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  on  Oct.  2, 
1803.  During  a  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he 
had  engaged  the  hearts  of  all,  by  his  meek  and 
benevolent  disposition.  His  frugality  was  the 
treasury  of  his  bounty.  He  went  by  the  name  of 
^*  The  primitive  Christian/' 

III.  At  home,  Parkhurst  also  expired  with 
the  eighteenth  century.     With  h'is  friend,  Bishop 
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Hornb,  lie  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  Hutchin- 
son. His  chief  works  were,  a  Greek  and  English, 
an<l  a  Hehrew  and  English  Lexicon,  an  '^  Answer 
to  Priestley,  on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,"  and 
a  Pamphlet  against  John  Wesley. 

IV.  Bishop  Horsley  died  1806.  In  a  primary 
charge  of  1790,  Horsley  combated  the  maxims, 
that  ^^  practical  religion  and  morality  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  and  that  moral  duties  constitute 
the  whole  or  chief  part  of  practical  Christianity.*' 
iTiis  haughty  and  violent  divine,  who  confirmed 
with  hil^  cap  on  his  head  at  the  altar,  treated  not 
his  clergy  with  respect.  To  tell  them  they  were 
the  apes  of  Epictetus, — to  banter  them  with  a  list 
of  controversial  books,  whose  hard  names  they 
had  never  heard, — to  say  a  man  must  have  run 
over  all  these  tomes,  before  he  ought  to  touch 
the  disputed  points, — was  language  too  nervous, 
and  reproof  too  faithful.  This  charge  occasioned 
the  publication  of  a  work,  addressed  by  seven 
Evangelical  ministers  to  his  lordship,  entitled, 
"The  Nature,  Extent,. and  Province  of  human 
Reason  considered." 

Horsley  was  independent  and  severe;  bold  in 
avowing,  and  tenacious  in  maintaining  his  opi- 
nion. He  was  proudly  zealous  for  episcopacy,  ^ 
and  an  enemy  to  heretics.  In  Parliament,  and  in 
the  pulpit,  he  uttered  the  language  of  disdainful 
truth;  whether  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish    bishops,    in   denouncing  JPrehch    and 
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English  Jacobinism,  or  in  defending  the  rights  of 
die  London  clergy.  Like  Bishop  Burnet^  he  stood 
on  neutral  ground  between  the  Calyinists  and 
Arminians ;  and  manifested  a  false  liberality,  and 
an  erroneous  judgment,  in  declining  to  decide  be<» 
tween  th^m,  on  a  question  of  so  high  importance. 
He  gave  too  much  to  critical  nicety,  and  too  little 
to  moral  application.  Like  some  earlier  prelates^ 
he  railed  against  puritans  for  dissent,  and  inclined 
towards  puritan  doctrines.  As  a  domestic  char  : 
racter,  he  was  deficient  in  meekness,  and  pos-  ( 
sessed  no  controul  over  his  toQgue.  These  blots 
are  to  be  lam^ited  in  the  conqueror  of  Priestley, 
the  champion  of  our  Establishment,  the  commen- 
tator on  Hosea,  the  biographer  of  Newton,  and 
the  successive  ornament  of  the  sees  of  St  Darid's, 
Rochester,  and  St  Asaph.  This  last  cathedral  he 
beautified  at  his  own  charges.  A  diocese,  where 
all  the  livings,  except  three,  are  in  the  bishop'§ 
patronage,  was  too  well  suited  to  his  domineering 
spirit 

V.  Beattie,  whose  ^'  MinstreP  establishes  his 
&aae  as  a  poet,  died  in  1803.  His  ^^  Essay  on 
Tralh,"  contains  an  able  answer;  to  the  infidel  phi- 
losophy of  Hume* :  while  his  >^  Evidences,*'  de* 

•  David  Hume  {honest  man  f),  in  his  m«taphyidcal:fii- 
says,  aimed  a  seirere  bhnr  at  Christianity  i  and  it  w4KUid  have 
•  been  more  injurious  than  it  proYed,  had  she  netfiMiad.onaUe 

t  Soottidi  Mbvels,  <<  Rob  Boy.** 
114 
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liver  the  Apostles  .from  the  imputation  of  weak- 
ness or  enthusiasm.  His  private  character  was 
amiable,  and  added  much  to  the  force  of.  hiA 
writings;  particularly,  in  his  magnauimoys  rer 
fiisal  of  preferment,  offered  him  in  the  English 
Church,  through  fear  of  injuring  the  cause  he  had 
defended,  by  incurring  the  suspicion  of  merce- 
nary  views  f.    His  biographer  was  his  friend  Sir 

Ghampion  in  Che  excellent  Dr.  Beattie.  Hif  <<  Esssjf  ob 
Truth,"  and. amiable  character,  endeared  him  to  several 
divines  oi  the  English  Church,  who  appreciated  his  services 
to  the  general  cause  of  religion ;  but,  '<  when  Porteus  offered 
ordination  to  a  philosopher,  who,  with  his  imperfect  views 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  and  particular  notions  of  innate 
goodness,  might  object  to  the  doctrine,  no  less  than  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  we  are  more  disposed  to 
bestow  approbation  on  the  honesty  of  the  one  in  the  refusal, 
than  on  the  partiality  of  the  other  in  his  proposal."  llus  re- 
mark of  Middleton's  is*  altogether  incorrect.  It  was  not 
Porteus,  but  Seeker,  through  Porteus  his  chaplain,  that 
made  overtures  to  Dr.  Beattie.  The  offer  was  not  of  ordi- 
nation simply,  but  of  preferment.  Where  it  appears,  in 
Beattie's  works,  that  he  entertained  imperfect  views  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  particular  notions  of  innate  goodness, 
the  writer  has  not  mentioned.  And  finally,  in  due  honour  of 
that  philosopher,  let  it  be  observed,  that  hia  refusal  was  occa- 
■ioned.  tfaroun^  his  fear  of  weakening,  by  an  appearance  of 
mercenary  motives,  any  impression  which  might  have  been 
made  by  the  laboura  of  his  conscientious  zeal. 

.  f  Dofoid  Hume.haA  already  been  slightly,  perhaps  too 
slightly  noticed.  Bom  in  1711,  he  was  designed  for  the  law ; 
but  conceived  an*  aversion  for  that  study,  as  well  as  for  a 
counting-house,  which  he  had  tried  in  1734.    <<  Cicero  and 
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William  Forbes ;  who  soon  after  died,  of  a  com- 
plaint the  most  suitable  to  that  benevolent  baronet, 
an  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

Virgil,"  sajs  he,  *'  were  the  books  I  was  secretly  devouring/' 
His  first  work  was  a  *^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  which  at- 
tracted no  notice.  He  accordingly  broke  it  into  Essays ;  tthd 
such  is  the  caprice  of  public  taste,  that  in  this  form  it  was 
eagerly  read.  He  had  the  impudence  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
Bishop  Butler. — Hume  confirmed  the  miracles  by  his  attempts 
to  diqprove  them.  From  his  notion  of  cause  and  efiect  as  a 
constant  sequence,  it  only  follows,  that  God  may  suspend  that 
sequence.  Campbell's  triumphant  ^*  Dissertation  on  Miracles," 
published  in  1763,  being  brought  to  him,  he  only  replied, 
<'  I  never  knew  any  one  who  deliberated  fabout  nonsense, 
without  believing  it  before  the  end  of  his  inquiries."  War- 
burton  replied,  vnth  nmch  spirit  and  strength,  to  his  ^  Na- 
tural Histoiy  of  Religion."  His  chief  work,  the  ''  Histoiy 
of  England,"  is  one  continued  sarcasm  against  Christianity. 
So  great  was  his  pride,  that  it  induced  him  to  sed:  renown  in 
vitiating  the  princ^^es  of  mankind.  <<  lliis,"  says  a  writer, 
<<  is  carrying  human  criminality  to  the  utmost  degree  of  extra- 
vagance ;  equal  to  that  of  Moloch  *."  To  Robertson  he 
wrote,  **  Do  not  again  bring .  forward  your  religion  in  my 
company.  I  have  done  with  these  subjects,  and  am  quite  in- 
capable of  instruction."  He  who  is  so  obstinate,  should  be 
sure  of  his  ground.  But,  besides  the  fallacies  ahready  men- 
tioned, how  vain  is  his  notion  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  **  ttat 
reflections  are  fainter  perceptions;"  so  that  reflections  upon 
eating,  is  eating  in  a  lesser  degree.  His  tranquillity  on  b|s 
death-bed  is  very  doubtful.  It  was  certainly  disturbed  at  the 
mention  of  Beattie.  It  only  showed  his  ignorance  of  himself, 
and  may  have  been  the  whistling  of  the  school-boy,  to  keep 
his  courage  up.    How  often  do  hardened  felons  die,  wi^oi|t 

*  Boyd  on  the  Fallen  Angels. 
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VI.  Carlyle^  the  Professor  6f  Artibic  in  Cam- 
bridge, died  at^  his  vicarage  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  He  was  a  learned  Orientalist,  as  appeared 
in  his  "  translations  of  Arabic  t^oetry,'*  a  "  Disser- 
tation on  the  Troad,"  and  a  ^^  Tour  in  Syria  and 
Egypt."  But  his  fistvourite  work  was  '^  A  new 
Translation  of  the  Arftbic  Bible,  witib  variom 
Ifteadings,*'  which  he  Ifeft  unfinished. 

Jacob  Bryant  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  in  reaching  a  book 
from  a  shelf.  Sdme  of  his  works  are  fanciful,  but 
iEdl  profound  in  ieaming.  His  *^  Ancient  Mytho<- 
logy"  divests  tradition  of  fitble;  but  he  merits 
praise,  in  the  present  work,  chiefly  for  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures." 

Crraees^  another  Octogenarian,  author  of  tke 
*'  Spifitn^  Quixote,"  a  novel,  written  to  lidicnle 
die  Methodists,  died  in  1804. 

A.  D.  1805- 

VII.  John  MoorCy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  son  of  a 
^grasier,  and  brought  up  in  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Gloucester,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  by 
some  friends;  and  while  there,  accidentally  re- 
commended as  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

cdmpunction  or  fear !  Hume  died  in  1776;  and  19  btlried  In 
tiie  Calum  Hai>  m  Edinburgh,'  with  a  monument  Vke  a  ^b, 
conipicuou8  in  its  ugliness. 

V 
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The  dowager  duchess  offered  him  her  hand;  whick 
he,  from  conscientious  motives,  declined;  and 
the  young  duke,  sensible  of  his  disinterestedness, 
set  him  on  the  first  step  of  that  ladder,  which  kd 
to  Ihe  highest  dignity  in  the  Church,  ,  He  con- 
ducted himself  with  exemplary  moderation,  bu\ 
was  not  distinguished  as  an  author.       ' 

VIII.  Dean  Kirwafi,  manifesting  an  extra* 
'ordinary  eloquence  in  the  Irish  pulpit,  becaini 
exclusively  a  preacher  of  charity  sermons;  and 
as  a  convert  from  Popery,  was  often  conducted 
to  the  churches  of  Dublin  between  two  files  of 
soldiers.  Marvellous  are  the  stories  told  of  his 
iexertions,  and  their  effects ;  but  to  those  who  read 
his  printed  sermons,  it  would  ^  appear,  that  the 
whole  secret  must  have  consisted  in  manner.  These 
ciiscourses  are  loose,  flimsy,  careless;  without 
theology,  method,  pathos,  or  any  thing  that 
could  render  them  attractive,  or  even  tolerated,  in  . 
an  English  congregation.     Kirwan  died  in  1 805. 

f*  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtue's  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in 
themselves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors had  been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the 
lamp  of  charity,  he  has  almost  exhausted  the 
lamp  of  life.  He  came  to  interrupt  the  repose  of 
the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world  with  the  thunder 
of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  becomes  the 
^throne  of  light.     What  reward!     St.  Nicholas 
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within,  and  St  Nicholas  without*/'  &c.    This  is 
Irish  eloquence. 

IX.  Paky  died  at  his  living  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth.  The  life  of  a  college  tutor  and  a  country 
clergyman  affords  few  materials  for  biogrs^hy. 
He  lives  in  his  study,  and  is  known  only  by  his 
works.  Paley's  "  Moral  Philosophy"  is  disfigured 
by  his  doctrine  of  expedience;  a  mischievous 
principle  of  ethics.  Hence  that  Jesuitical  dogma^ 
"  Do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  which  St.  Paul  had 
in  abhorrence,  Pascal  exposed.  This  persuades  a 
man  to  pause,  ere  he  complies  with  the  declared 
will  of  God,  that  he  may  consider  whether  obedi- 
ence be  useful.  What  is  thisl)ut  setting  up  a  higher 
authority  than  the  Bible ;  the  brazen  meridian  to 
which  all  other  lines  ought  to  be  referred?  And 
why,  after  all,  should  we  have  any  moral  philo- 
sophy, when  there  are  the  pure  morals  of  the 
Gospel?  Many  consider  his  "  Horse  Paulinae" 
to  be  his  best  production.  His  works  he  intended 
to  form  a  sytem,  containing  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural religion,  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion, 
ttod  an  account  of  the  duties  resulting  from  both. 
His  "  Evidences  of  Christianity"  should  have 
succeeded,  in  order  of  time,  his  "  Natural  Theo- 
logy ;"  for  why  go  back  to  the  lesser  light,  when 
we  bask  in  the  full  beams  of  the  greater  ?  For 
this,  indeed,  he  has  himself  apologized.     Even 

•  Grattan's  Speeches. 
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the  "  Natural  Theology/'  confined  to  the  Being 
of  a  God,  is  incomplete;  it  ought  to  have  em- 
braced the  attributes,  and  a  future  state.  Paley  is 
the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts  and  charges. 
In  private  life,  Paley  was  a  gourmand;  and  re- 
fused his  daughters  a  light  while  he  took  his  aft^r- 
dinnernap. 

In  1807,  died  Edward  Kingy  Esq.  author  of  the  "  Muni- 
menta  Antiqua,  or  Antiquities  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  published 
^  Hymns  to  the  Supreme  Being,"  and  "  An  Imitation  of  the 
Prayer  of  Abel,"  m  the  style  of  Eastern  poetiy.  His 
<<  Morsels  of  Criticism,"  and  <<  Signs  of  the  Times,"  drew 
forth  Bishop  Horsley's  **  Dissertations  on  the  Eighteenth  of 
Isaiah." 

In  1808,  died,  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  George  MacuOoekf 
the  last  of  tiie  non-juring  clergy. 

George  Campbell^  D.  D.  Principal  of  Mare- 
schall  College^  Aberdeen,  was  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  book  on  miracles,  which  exposed 
Hume's  famous  sophism,  viz.  "  that  he  would 
rather  disbelieve  a  miracle,  than  believe,  on  any 
testimony,  what  contradicts  general  experience.  Dr. 
Skene  Keith  published  Campbell's  '^  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  after  his  death  ap- 
peared ^^Six  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and 
Twelve  on  Pulpit  Eloquence."  Systematic  theo- 
logy in  six  lectures ! !  Well  might  Dr.  Johnson 
observe,  that  "  In  Scotland,  every  man  has  a 
mouthful,  and  no  man  a  belly-ftill."  This  au- 
thor's "  Translation  of  the  Gospels"  is  a  work  of 
great  industry  and  merit 
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Tli^  JUv.  T.  Robinson^  vifiW  9i  St,  Maiy'ii, 
J[^edter,  19  well  knpwp  aSt  ^  Wtbor  of  ''  Tfat^ 
Sorip^e  Ch^raciers,"  t^d  of  ^^  ^9ays  on  the 
DoGtiriA^  c^4  Duties  otf  the  Christian  Sy^l^/ 
T9  \i^  "  Serioua  Call  tQ  a  devout  Attendi^^  9p 
the  {I8t9^bli$khe4  Ghureh,"  a  dissenter  replie4  i«  t 
"  Vindication  of  Protestant  Dissent." 

A.  Dw   1809. 

X.  BeUky  Porteus,  bishop  of  London,  di^d  in 
ilk  seventy-nintii  year.  He  was  an  eighteenth 
child ;  and^  after  passing  creditably  through  Can)^- 
bridge,  was  made  chaplain  to  Seeker  1762,  i^ectqr 
pf  Lambeth  1767,  ws^stejr  of  §1;.  Crow  1769, 
bishop  of  Chester  in  1 771$/  and  bishop  of  London 
in  1796* 

Ip  1780,  the  institution  of  t^  Sgjuday  prp- 
^aenad^,  where  at  9.  low  price  the  minds  of 
yoi^th  were  ta,inted  with  deba^tchery,  wd  of  de- 
bating societies  for  th§  discussion  of  morfl  w4 
rp}igious  subjects,  brought  forward  his  BUI  lor 
suppressing  the^p  new  descriptions  of  Sabbath- 
breathing.  He  wa9  also  greatly  instrumental  in 
$\ippressii]ig  Sunday  concerts.  He.  put  a  stop  to 
a  species  of  simony,  which  yf^s  bQpQming  pr^v^- 
ll^D^  nan^y,  the  purchase  of  the  ftdvQWSon  of  a 
livix^,  taking  a  lease  of  tiie  tyti^es,  glebes,  Sac^.  for 
ninety -nine  years,  at  a  pe|>per-corn  rent^  and  theP 
entering  on  possession  of  the  preini^^s,  as  if  jtn 
immediate  resignation  hg^  t^ken  phioe*     H^  .]^r$h 
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moted  the  obserrance  d  Good  Friday,  encQUVgg^ 
^e  religiofin.iBstructioQ  of  aegroai,  vnd  reooov 
vended  to  tiie  UnvrenitusB  oa  inc9M«<id  atte«ti9« 
to  the  fltudieB  of  oaadidates  for  boly  orders.  Urn 
sermoDy  '^  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God/'  cqq* 
▼erted  Mr.  Boissier,  tn  unbeliever.  Hia  sermon 
on  ^'  Lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  lovers  of 
God,**  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  royalty ; 
and  on  the  King's  returning  thanks  at  St  Panl'ipy 
for  his  recovery,  in  1789,  his  discourse  oq  '^Trwt 
in  God**  was  powerfully  a&eting.  The  Writer 
heard  him  deliver  a  sermon  on  '^  The  Si^bbalh.'' 
His  voice  had  a  silvery  sweetness;  his  manner 
was  simplicity  itself;  a  powerful  effect  was  pro- 
duced, and  no  one  could  discern  the  efibr^  wfaic^ 
produced  it. 

The  moderation  of  Porteus  has  been  much 
oommended ;  but  many  imagme  he  mingied  witfi 
it  something  of  the  policy  of  the  courtier.  An 
overweening  charity,  a  fastidious  ddicacy  which 
shrinks  from  strong  reproof,  a  diffidence  and  a 
desire  tor  please  universally,  deteriorated  the  qufi- 
lity  of  his  zeal.  In  the  case  of  the  London  lec- 
turers, he  was  certainly  too  easy ;  and  threw  an 
odious  task  on  his  successor,  Bish(^  RandoljA. 
In  almost  every  church  east  of  St.  Giles's,  a  lec- 
turer may  mount  the  pulpit  over  .whom  the  mini- 
ster has  no  control,  and  whom',  should  their  doc- 
triual  sentiments  be  adverse,  he  has  no  power  pf 
removing  ^  save  by  aaauming  the  whde  duty,  and 
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incurring  much  unpopularitjr  among  a  certain 
dass  of  hi^  parishioners.  Ought  not  a  bishop, 
though  without  violence,  to  support  unity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  lean  towards  his  orthodox  parochial 
clergy? 

Porteus  had  given  early  promise  of  his  emi- 
nence, at  Cambridge,  in  hifl  Seatonian  Prise-{)oem 
on  "Death."  His  chief  productions  are,  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospd  of  St  Matthew,"  preached  in 
-the  Leiits  of  1798*,  and  the  three  following 
years;  and  a  "Summary  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.-' 

We  had  almost  forgotten,  amongst  the  good 
wotrks  of  Porteus,  the  free  chapel  and  free  schools 
endowed  by  him,  in  West  Street,  Seven  Dials  f; 

*  So  mudi  were  these  lectures  frequented  bj  the  fiuhion- 
able  world,  as  to  have  recdved  the  name  of  the  <<  Bishop's 

t  Tatameniary  Bequests  of  Bishop  Porteus., 
To  the  poor  of  St.  James's,  Westminster    £  100 

Ditto  of  Fulham 100 

Ditto  of  Hanton,  in  Kent 50 

Ditto  of  Sundridge     •.-.•••      50 

At  the  decease  of  his  Widata  : 
Orphan  Clergy      -    --    -    --    -     -  9000  3  per  Coits. 

Sonsof  the  Clergy      .......  3000  ditto. 

Society  for  instructing  N^roes      ...  1000  ditto. 

Middlesex  Hospital 1000  ditto. 

London  Hospital looo  ditto. 

Twelve  poor  alms-women^  at  Fulham      -    400  ditto, 
dec.  &c. ' 
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although  these  too  are  on  the  Evangelieal  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Reverend  William  ^t&ofi,  rector  of  Stoke,  and  author 
of  the  <'  Christian  Spectator/*  died  in  1810.  .      . 

XI.  Laymen  and  Dissenters. — The  last  tears 
of  the   eighteenth  century  were  shed  over  the 
grave  of  Cowper.     He   is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  poems,  in  which  religion,  of  a  highly 
serious  nature,    arrays   herself  in  the  garb  of   ^ 
genius.     Gay  in  his  youth,  but  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament, his  first  views  of  religion  sunk  him  in 
dejection;   but  as  he  read   further,  the  gloom 
rolled  away ;  yet  through  life,  his  devout  feelinga. 
were  sometimes  melancholy,  sometimes  cheerful, 
following  the  changes  in  his  constitutional  malady. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  attended  no  place  of  public  worship. 
His  ^^  Letters"  are  admirable  specimens  of  that 
easy  and  playful  pouring  out  of  an  amiable  mind 
upon  paper,  and  that  saying  of  nothing  with  a 
grace,  which  constitute  the  charm  of  epistolary 
correspondence.     There  is  one  '^  On  the  Philoso* 
phy  of  Language,  as  opposed  to  the  Scriptural 
Account;"  a  fine  vein  of  reasoning  conveyed  ia 
irony.    Cowper,  with  all  his  shyness  and  religion, 
was  as  ambitious  as  any  professed  worldling ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fame  increased,  religion  faded 
from  his  letters.     Cowper  contributed  sixty-eight 
hymns.to  the^'  Collection  of  Olney  Hymns,*  pub- 

VOL.  IV.  X  K 
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liahed  by  his  fsiead  Newton.  Of  tliese^  the  finest 
is  that  sublime  composition, 

^VGed  Sftovet  is  e  mTiterioiis  wajr;'* 

which  is,  after  all,  but  the  poetry  of  Scripture 
versified.  A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
at  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died*.  The 
Writer  has  seen  four  transcriptions  of  his 
''  Homer;'*  so  nervous  was  he  in  the  labour  of 
correction. 

A.D.  1806. 

Henry  Kirke  WhitCy  the  son  of  a  butcher,  died 
of  a  fever  occasioned  by  excess  of  application,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Having  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  low  birth  and  narrow 
circumstances,  and  having  been  converted  from 
the  pride  of  Deism,  by  Jones's  book  "On  the 
Trinity,"  and  from  its  coldness  by  Scott's  "  Force 
of  Truth,'*  he  resolved  to  lay  his  acquirements  on 
Ae  altar  of  God,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  How  do  talents  command 
admiration,  when  adorned  with  the  lustre  of  reli- 
gion !  White  relaxed  from  his  labour  by  teaching 
a  Sunday  school.  His  "  Memoirs'*  were  pub- 
lished by  Southey ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  no 
eye  for  his  virtues,  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
his  talents. 

*  Hayley's  Life^  and  Gieathced's  AbridgmenL 
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Unhajqpy  White !  wbfleUfe.wis  initeiprin^    . 
And  thy  young  mu«e  just  waved  her  jayouf  wing,^ 

•  «  *  *  *. 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow,. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Tiews  his  own  feather  qaiv*riog  in  his  heart 

Min  Elizabeth  Smithy  aged  thkty,  died  10 
1 806 ;  a  young  lady  of  great  piety,  high  attmia<< 
meats,  and  extraordinary  powers;  yet  uoassuming 
Imd  unambitious*  Chiefly  self-taught,  she  wa9 
versed  in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  lang^uagca, 
mathematics,  music,  pdnting,  and  poetry.  Her 
lettei-s  display  a  correct,  but  not  enthusiastic  reli- 
gion; which  bore  her  up  under  trying  reverses, 
and  lighted  up  her  cheek,  in  death,  with  a  seraph's 
smile.  '*  Her  religion,*"  says  her  ftitind  and  bio* 
grapher,  Mrs.  Qowdler,  "  was  not  raised  in  A». 
hot-bed  of  controversy,  or  trained  in  the  nursevias 
and  forced  soil  of  a  party;  it  grew  fredy  and 
abroad :  watered  only  by  the  dews  and  rains  of 
heaven,  it  taught  her  seriousness,  humility,  kind- 
ness, resignation,  and  contentment/'  Archbishop 
Magee  bears  testimony  to  her  translation  of  Job, 
as  the  most  able  and  faithful  that  has  been 
written. 

XIL    Dr.  Priestley  was  born  near  LeedS} 

A.D.  1733,  and  educated  at  Daventry,  mider 

Dr.  Ashworth.     He  set  out  as  a  Calvinisif  hnk'^ 

distress  soon  arose  in  his  mind,  bccauseiid  tfcMM^> 

k  K  2 
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feel  no  repentance  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  From 
the  counsel  of  Mr.  Walker,  a  Baxterian,  he  rushed 
forward  into  Arminianism  {  and  thus  was  always 
breaking  loose  from  his  instructors.  He  then  be- 
came satisfied  that  St.  Pwl  was  an  incondosive 
reasoner ;  and,  comjnencing  Arian,  denied  the 
atonement,  and  impugned  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
tore*  While  his  religious  creed  was  undergoing 
these  successive  metamorphoses,  he  was  engaged 
in  tuition,  in  making  chemical  experiments,  and 
4eKvering  lectures  on  almost  every  subject  of 
liuman  investigation.  He  even  learned  the  flute, 
as '  a  recreation ;  which  he.  recommended  to  all 
studious  persons ;  adding,  that  '^  if,  like  himself, 
they  have  no  fine  ear,  90  much  the  better :  they 
will  be  the  more  easily  pleased."  Priestley,  thus 
occupied,  read  novels  and  plays,  rattled  back* 
gammon  boxes,  attended  clubs,  and  was  quite  a 
lOAn  of  the  world.  From  Needham,  where  he 
ha4.been  minister  of  an  Independent  congregation, 
he  removed  successively  to  Nantwich,  to  the 
Warrington  Academy,  and  to  Milhill,  in  Leeds. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Price,  who 
wnk  his  faith  into  Socinianism.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  ,1770,  received  him  into  his  family 
as  librarian,  where  he  continued  ten  years;  pub- 
lishiog  works  on  air,  and  asserting,  in  controversy 
with  his  old  friend  Price,  the  doctrine  of  "  Philo-  - 
aftphical  Necessity/*  This  restless  character  nexti 
Hl^pMrt  at  Birminjfham ;  where,  in   1 780,  was 
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isent  fordi  his  great  work,  '^The  Hbtory  of  tbe 
Corruptions^  of  Christianity."    This  was  assailed 
by  Horsley  and  others,  and  drew  forth  his  ^^  His^ 
tory  of  early  Opinions  concerning  Christ,''  in  fouf 
volumes;  wherein  he  aimed  to  prove,  that  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  divine  truth  took  place  imme^ 
diately  after  the  Apostolic  age.      But  he  was 
crushed  in  the  gripe  of  the  giant  Horsley ;  who 
convicted  him  of  begging  the  question,  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  ignorance  of  the  original  works,  mi»- 
representation,   false  quotations,    and  erroneous 
translatings;    insomuch,  that,   according  to  the 
infidel  Gibbon,  '^  the  Socinian  shield  of  Priestley 
was  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horsley/'    In  truths 
after  all,  if  his  positions  were  granted,  they  would 
establish  very  little;  for  the  New  Testament  itself 
woiild  still  be  the  standard  of  appeal*   That  pecu- 
liar doctrines  are  not  mentioned  by  historians^  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  not  held;  for  writers  are 
silent  on  subjects  which  are  not  disputed.     But 
Priestley,  though  a  materialist,  who,  in  his  ^^Trea** 
tise  on  Matter  and  Spirit,"  discovered  that  spirit 
was  matter,  and  that  the  soul  was  an  affection  of 
the  brain, — defended  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
supported  by  evidence.     He  ably  replied  to  Gib* 
bon's  five  causes  of  its  growth,  by  demonstrating 
them  to  be  effects. 

He  was  driven  from  England  by  the  violent 
spirit  of  party,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Frenchr 
B^Ypliition ;  and  4aking  ihe  wings,  of  the  moroia^ 
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ferossefd  over  to  America,  ^^  that  blessecl  kn3  of 
freedom,"  as  Mr.  Matthews  lias  it,  ^  where  every 
tnan  can  sdl  his  own  negre.**  But  "  caelum  nm 
ttnitnAm  ;^  the  same  restless  and  turbnlent  spirit 
excited  jealousy  and  dislike;  and  he  was  the  un- 
heeded voice  in  the  wilderness, — ^Ae  unsuccessful 
apostle  of  Socinianism. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1 804,  of  an  indi* 
g^stion,  which  began  several  years  earlier.  But, 
during  hb  illness,  he  wrote  his  ^'Socrates  and 
Jesus  compared,**  and  printed  his  "  Church  His- 
tory,'* with  a  volume  of  "  Notes  on  the  Bible.^^ 
Laborious  and  indefatigable,  he  read  all  the  books 
quoted  in  his  ^\  Comparison  of  die  Grecian  Sys- 
tems with  Christianity,"  composed  that  work,  and 
transcHbed  it,  all  in  less  than  three  months.  Yet 
is  he  said  to  have,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  devoted 
more  than  five  hours  in  a  day  to  study. 

Morally  speaking,  he  entertained  a  most  com- 
placent  opinion  of  his  own  condition ;  but  how 
far  a  right  one,  may  be  doubted,  by  those  who 
consider  his  various  pursuits  ;  which  could  leave 
hitn  no  leisure  for  self-knowledge,  and  must  have 
riiade  him  spring  to  his  religious  conclusions 
while  reflection  was  yet  inimature.  He  died  in 
th&  calm  confidence  of  a  resurrection,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  well-authenticated  fact;  and  this 
itas  nearly  the  sum  of  his  doc^nal  Christianity. 
Hey^essed  his  satisfaction  rn  having  heeti  per* 
ifitted^  M  an  usefid  add  a  huppy  life,  «indt^ 
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die  m  litt  bosom  of  bis  family ;  Wbile  his  activity 
of  mind  continued  to  the  end.  **  I  wn  going,*' 
said  lie  to  his  grandchildren,  **  to  sleep,  as  well 
^s  you ;  for  death  is  only  a  good  long  sound  sleep 
in  the  grave,  and  then  vre  shall  meetagam*.^ 

*  But  on  4kuB  departure  it  has  been  jvdideuelj  obsennecif 
that  aincerity  is  no  proof  of  soundness  of  principles ;  nor  ^com- 
posure in  death  of  their  truth,  Natural  firmness,  decorunou 
lore  of  consistence,  pride,  obstinaqr,  the  desire  of  posthu* 
nious  fame,  ignorance  of  the  guOt  of  sin,  forf^etfulness  of  the 
puritj  of  the  Divine  nature,  a  high  notion  of  the  unlimited 
mercy  of  God,  an  imperfect  atandaid  of  morals,  selMeeeit  in 
various  forms,  may  give  deoeitiid  smoothness  to  a  death^faed, 
and  speak  peace  where  tiiere  ought  to  be  no  peaca  The 
licentious  soldier  braves  death;  the  savage  exults  in  its  tor- 
tures ;  the  enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause,  courts  it  with  nqiture. 
Hume  was  sportive  in  his  last  moments ;  and  even  the  author 
of  HekHse,  the  deKberate  corrupter  -of  principle,  could  ex* 
daim,  **  Mo  man  can  go  before  the  Atrone  of  God,  and  say, 
I  am  a  better  num  than  Rousseau.  How  happy  to  die  wifliout 
reason  for  self-neproech  or  remorse !  Eternal  Being !  I  oftr 
theea  soul  as  pure  as  when  it  ^rang  from  thy  haaids.  Render 
it  f$n$ket  of  thy  felici^.** 

The  Scriptures  lay  no  stress  on  Ihe  feelings  at  the  hour  of 
deadi ;  nor  hold  out  any  example  of  a  death4Md  repentance 
aiaproof  of  tmeieligieB*  Theydffectattentkmtoaholylife. 

Tranquillity,  nay  triumphant,  assurance,  often  oidy  evinces 
a  sold  not  acqumnted  whh  itself.  Tlie  best  man  needs  the 
language  cf  humiliation  and  of  awe,  on  the  eve  of  appearing 
before  tlie  Ju^^  of  all  ihe  earth.  Even  the  partial  eompo- 
swpe  sincerity  may  feel,  is  derived  from  fhe  promises  of  -the 
Gospel;  but  these  were  never  once  present  to  Friesdey^f 
ttiad;  and  the  name  -of  Jesus  was  never  once  mendbnefl, 
either  as  an  atonement,  or  an  objea  oFtove.  'Ittsteaicf^dihb 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  theologian  to  be 
thrown  early  among  controversialists,  where  reli- 
gion seemed  a  matter  to  exercise  talent^  and  not 
to  improve  the  heart ;  and  having  a  passion  for 
discovery,  instead  of  confining  it  to  chemistry^ 
where  discoveries  could  be  made,  he  extended  it 
to  religion,  where  there  could  be  none. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  wrote  an  Allegory,  in  the  Rambler, 
representing  religion  and  superstition.  She  is  the  learned 
translator  of  *<  Epictetus/^ 

XIII.  The  rival  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox,  died 
in  the  same  year.  Pitt  had  stewed  the  people 
through  an  untried  ocean,  and  saved  his  country 
from  the  contagion  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  his  mind  was  more  alive  to  the  political,  than 

Priestley  was  an  Universalist ;  and,  like  all  those  who  dis- 
believe that  there  is  a  worm  which  dieth  not,  had  small  ground 
of  alarm.  '<  We  shall  all  meet  finally,"  was  his  language; 
<«  we  only  require  different  degrees  of  discipline  suited  to  our . 
different  tempers."  For  this.  Scripture  affords  no  sanction; 
and  our  Lord  inculcated  a  contrary  belief.  Priestley  rejected 
the  authority  of  an  Evangelist,  denied  the  con^usiveness  of 
an  Apostle,  escplained  away  obvious  senses  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  then  called  himself  a  believer  in  Scripture.  He 
accommodated  the  Bible  to  the  system  he  had  formed. 

How  different  from  his  presumption,  the  last  words  of 
Hooker!  ^I  have  been  meditating  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  angels.  I  have,  by  God's  grace,  loved  him  firom 
xny  jouth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age ;  yetif  thou,  O  Qod» 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  amiss,  who  may  abide  it?  and, 
therefore,  where  I  have  failed,  have  meicy,  Lordt  through 
the  merits  of  my  Saviour." 
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the  religious  dangers,  to  be  apprehended  from 
Jacobin  principles.  He  died,  .relying  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  Christ.  His  worst  ene- 
mies allowed  him  to  be  disinterested ;  as,  indeed, 
was  shown  by  his  dying  poor.  The  ruling  pas^ 
sion  was  strong  in  death,  and  "  0  my  country," 
were  nearly  his  last  words.  His  preceptor  and 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Tomline,  has 
since  published  his  life. 

Charles  James  Foa:,  bom  in  1 759,  was  remark-* 
able  at  Eton  and  Oxford  for  genius  and  dissipa- 
tion. His  first  speeches  in  Parliament  were  un«- 
favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
soon  entered  a  field  more  friendly  to  philippizing; 
and  while  Burke  dazzled  with  illustration,  Fox 
bore  down  with  vehemence.  He  neither  pro- 
fessed nor  assailed  religion.  His  unsuspicious 
temper  deprived  his  passion  for  liberty  of  the  due 
control  of  prudence.  While  Burke  detected  the 
cheat  of  the  French  Revolution,  Fox  continued  a. 
dupe  to  it;  and,  provided  the  ancient  fabric  were 
destroyed,  to  him  it  was  immaterial  with  what 
untempered  mortar  the  new  building  was  likely 
to  be  cemented.  To  speak  the  most  gently,  he 
went  too  far  on  the  popular  side,  in  calculating, 
that  after  displacing  the  minister,  he  could  repress 
the  fury  he  had  roused** 

*  It  haTiDg  been  observed  to  Burke,  that  the  Prench  JRe- 
volution  had  shaken  the  whole  woiid,  ^'  True/'  said  he^  *<and 
it  has  shaken  Mr.  Fox's  heart  cmt  of  its  place.'' 
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XIV.  Cornelius  Winter,  a  disciple  of  Whit- 
field^s  and  an  inmate  in  his  house,  was  a  dissent- 
ing minister  of  mild  and  unassuming  character^ 
who  softened  down  the  Calvinism  of  his  master, 
till  it  became  comparatively  innoxious.  ^^  The 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged/'  was  a 
shoemaker's  stall  in  Gray  s  Inn  Lane.  He  had 
been  a  chaiity-school  boy,  of  St  Andrew's  iiol- 
bom,  and  never  went  to  meeting-houses,  save 
when  his  clothes  were  too  shabby  for  a  <;hurcL 
After  ridiculing  Whitfield,  he  became  his  convert, 
^  on  a  night  much  to  be  remembered,"  while  the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  the  words  of  the 
Mediodists  became  heavenly  breezes,  which  he 
could  feel,  blowing  upon  the  soul. 

Winter  was  sent  by  Whitfield,  as  a  reward  of 
long  services,  to  America,  to  instruct  negroes. 
Thence  he  returned,  in  order  to  receive  orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  London ;  by  whom  they  were 
refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  identified 
himself  with  Whitfield.  When  asked  if  he  had 
not  preached  in  America,  he  gave  a  specimen  of 
Methodistical  prevarication,  by  replying,  "  he 
had  acted  as  a  catechist'' 

Now  a  bishop  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  reli- 
gion, dmU  be  respectable  in  t*ie  eyes  of  iJve  higher 
classes ;  that  enthusiasts  shall  not  creep  into  the 
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QniK^ ;  thut  wtemal  scbisms  sbiJl  not  dinde  It; 
tkttt  ^  Gospel  be  not  degraded  by  &imlkS8m  or 
Tulgarit^;  nor  such  approxiaiataon  formed  towards 
iStte  «ect9,  tbat  tbe  people  shall  deem  it  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  they  go  to  the  bhurch  or  the 
conventicle.  Whitfield  had  thrown  off  Church 
discipline;  his  doctrines  were  those  of  high  C^- 
vinism,  inflamed  by  the  frenzy  of  MeAodistical 
fi^lio^,  and  his  language  was  violent  and  vulgar^ 
Was  it  not  r%ht,  to  refiise  ordination  to  ihe  in*- 
mate  and  pupil  of  such  a  man? 

Was  it  not  rights  if  a  minister  must  obey  his 
ordinary,  and  minister  in  the  congregation  to 
which  he  is  lawfully  appointed,  to  refuse  ordma* 
tion  to  a  minister,  who  proposed  to  become  a 
minister  at  large?  Here,  if  there  be  remissness 
in  the  Church,  requiring  some  extraordinary  ex*^ 
ertion,  a  separatist  is  better  than  a  minister  of  the 
BstaUishment,  for  the  latter  violates  his  vow. 
Yet  this  principle  may  not  be  without  some  ex- 
ceptions.  In  the  fens  of  Essex,  and  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  more  zeal  is  requisite^  than  can  weU 
be  calculated  upon  in  the  Church,  for  the  per«- 
fbrmance  of  diose  duties  on  which  an  enthusiast 
ventures;  and  in  this  case,  a  travelling  church- 
man might  be  preferable  to  a  roving  separatist 

Winter  struggled  with  an  equal  spirit  through 
many  difficulties^  and  experiencedthe  slipperiness 
of  mai^  i^  those  fishes,  who,  though  caug^  in 
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the/Oet  of  the  Gospel^  were  fit  to  be  ctot  into  the 
aea4  One  serioud  brother  withdrew  his  friend-^ 
ship?  because  a  sheet  of  his  writing  paper  had 
been  made  free  with ;  another  withdrew  ten  pounds 
of  his  independent  support,  when  fait  at  by  a 
passage  in  a  sermon.  The  godly  were  offended 
at  his  love  of  study,'  and  his  preaching  wanted 
rant  for  the  enthusiastic.  Yet  he  was  himself  an 
enthusiast,  if  that  signify  the  being  guided  by 
impressions;  and  a  Calvinist,  if  it  be  so  to  talk 
of  discriminating  grace.  It  is  not  probable,  that 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  promised  to  be  his  friend 
under  the  rose.  He  had  a  little  seminary  of 
pupils^  and  Jay  among  the  rest;  who  caught  the 
flame  of  piety  from  his  lamp.  But  Jay  .might  9A 
well  have  burnt  the  love-letters.  Sympathy  in 
love  cannot  be  produced  in  a  third  person  *. 

•  Whitfield^  the  fellow-student  of  the  Wesleys,  at  Ox- 
ford^ was  ordained  at  Gloucester  in  1736^  and  preached  hia 
first  sermon,  '<  On  the  Necessity  and  Benefit  of  religious 
Society;*'  which  is  said  to  have  driven  fifteen  of  his  hearers 
mad.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times,  and  established 
an  Orphan  House  at  Geoi^a;  preaching,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  Stentorian  voice^  to  multi- 
tudes^ at  Moorfieldsy  Kennington,  and  Blackheath.  Hie 
Tabernacle,  in  Moorfields,  was  at  first  a  temporary  shed, 
used  by  hiin  in  inclement  weather.  The  present  building  was 
opened  in  1754>  and  that  in  Tottenham  Coilrt  Road,  in 
1756.  About  1748,  Lady  Huntingdon  aent  for  him  to  preadi 
in  her  house ;  abd  he  Was  complimented  by  the  Earl  of  CYna^, 
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XV.  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine  died  at  Batli, 
A.  D.  1804,  in  his  eighty-second  year.     He  had 

terfield  and   Lord  Bolinbroke.    Perhaps   tbey  were  onl^ 
quizzbg  him. 

<*  To  hear  a  hot*brained  Atheiat 
Thanking  a  Reverend  Doctor  for  hia  sermon  T 

He  now  preached  fifteen  times  in  a  week,  and  w^s  followed 
by  immense  numbers;  some  of  whom  were  sincere,  and, 
others  enamoured  of  enthusiasm.  To  these  last  his  im- 
passioned manner  was  the  excitement  of  a  spiritual  dram. 
He  died  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  was  interred  at 
Newbury  Port«  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Me* 
thodists. 

Whitfield  was  an  active  and  zealous,  but  an  irritable  and 
violent  man.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  a  yoimg  lady>  thinking 
her  to  be  converted;  but  deserted  her,  finding  her  to  be  only 
in  a  seeking  state.  He  did  not  make  his  wife  unhappy  inten*' 
timaUy.  He  gave  no  wages  to  any  of  hia  servants ;  saying,^ 
that  '^  if  they  loved  him,  they  would  serve  disinterestedly .**; 
He  preached  wherever  he  could  obtain  permission;  telling  the^ 
Scots,  that  '^  their  discipline  was  the  best  in  the  w6rld;*'  'and 
adding,  that  if  the  Pope  would  but  lend  him  his  pulpit,  he 
would  there  preach  Christ.*'  He  was  continually  inveighing 
against  the  clergy,  particularly  those  who  were  letter-learned. 
His  manner  was  vehement :  his  voice  was  sometimes  heard  at 
a  half-mile's  distance.  His  allusions  were  coarse :  he  talked 
of  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth.  He  ascribed  the  opposition 
made  to  him  by  the  bishops,  to  persecution  and  hatred  of  the 
Gospel.  Sometimes  his  language  bordered  on  impiety:  as 
when  he  said,  that  on  entering  a  certain  city,  he  could  hardly 
avoid  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude.  He  confessed,  at  last, 
that  he  had  used  language  too  Apostolical,  spoken  in  his 
own  spirit,  used  a  bitter  zeal,  and  trusted  to  inward  im- 
pfessions. 
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beea  fo]^t]^eigbt  years  mixustar  of  the  English 
ehufch  at  the  Hague,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Chais.  On  retiring  to  his  death- 
hedf  he  tibanked  God,  that  while  the  wisest 
heathens  knew  nothing  of  a  ftiture  state,  he,  who 
had  been  a  sinnery  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  was  the  translator  of  **  Mosheimy'^and  author 
•f  ^  A  Letter  to  Soame  Jenjns,'^  exposing  the 
loose  reasonings  in  his  ^  Internal  Evidences.*^ 

Dr.  Erskincx  of  Edinburgh,  died  in  1803^  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  ministry  of  thirty- 
eight  yeaxa  in  the  Scots  Kirk«  Pious  and  learned, 
he  commanded  veneration  by  the  bend  of  age,  and 
by  the  broad  Scottish  dialect;  which,  in  the  kins- 
man of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  produced 
an,  effect  like  family  plate,  or  an  ivy-covered 
mansion.  Two  posthumous  vc^umes  of  his  ser- 
mons, plain  and  practical,  perpetuate  on  earth  die 
simplici^  of  his  character  and  teaching. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV, 

8£GT8. 


Cmt0itt0. 

SUfUmetU  aud  Refuiuiion  of  their  several  Prmcipki* 

UKIVERSALIST5. 

L  As  the  Arminians,  in  opposition  to  Calvin's 
system  of  partial  election,  maintained  that  Christ 
died  for  ail  mankind,  and  that  every  man  might 
be  saved  if  he  would;  the  UniversaluU  have 
pushed  this  correct  opiuion  to  an  extravagant  ex* 
tent,  by  affirming,  that  after  a  temporary  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  the  actual  salvation  o£  all 
men  will  finally  take  place.  This  heretical  notion 
ftmnd  its  first  patron  in  Origen;  and  was  after- 
wards professed  by  some  divines,  called  the 
^^  Merciful  Doctors **  by  Augustine;  it  was  held 
also,  by  the  German  Baptists,  the  American 
Tunkers,  and  the  Dutch  Memnonites.  Among 
the  advocates  of  Universalism  in  our  own  country, 
are  to  be  numbered,  Rust  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
Newton  of  Bristol ;  Adams  Archdeacon  of  LJan- 
daff;  Stonehouse,  and  Browne,  two  English 
deqjwieou  I>avidHarUe7,£lkajaah  Winchester, 
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W.  Vidler,  and  N.  Scarlett,  TiHotson,  Burnett, 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  Law,  and  Watts, 
are  all  thought  to  have  inclined .  to  this  opinion. 
Under  the  same  suspicion  lie  Paley  and  Gilpin ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  Hey,  if  any  fixed 
opinion  can  be  discovered  in  the  lectures  of  that 
quibbling  and  hesitating  divine*. 

Although  Universalism  has  crept  into  the 
English  Church,  and  pervades  the  creeds  of  some 
Arians,  of  Socinians,  and  of  Deists — their  cousin- 
germans;  its  advocates  have  not  incorporated 
themselves  into  a  sect;  unless  we  except  a  con- 
gregation of  Rellyanists,  assembling  in  Windmill  * 
Street,  Finsbury  Square,  and  having  members  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  America;  who, 
after  their  leader,  Relly,  support  their  tenets, 
chiefly,  on  what  St.  Jude  terms  "  The  common  saU 
vatUmf'  a  phrase,  however,  plainly  signifying,  in 
a  catholic  epistle,  the  salvation  common  to  Jews 

♦  Burnett  and  Bennett,  on  the  Ninth  Article. — ^Hey,  v.  ii. 
pE.  390«^.Tillot8on,  v.  iii.  fol.  §  3.—- Hartley,  on  Man— oLaw'a 
Letters— Newton*8  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  -*»Win« 
Chester's  Dialogues. — Scarlett,  on  the  New  Testament. 

On  the  other  hand, — Edwards,  of  America ;  Scrutator's 
Letters;  Andrew  Fuller,  in  the  "  Monthly  Repository;** 
Dbdwell  and  Crouch's  University  Sermons;  Edwards,  on  the 
Eteroityof  Hell»  and  Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  <£ 
Sinners. 

The  doctrine  is  elucidated  with  much  elegance  in  Dr« 
EstlinV  Sermons,  entitled  "  God  is  Love:"  and  in  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith's  ^*  Illustrations* of  die  Djvine  Gy)vemment''' 
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and  Gentiles.  These  reject  the  sacraments,  after 
the  quaker  fashion ;  believing  in  a  baptism  of  the 
inner  man:  as  if  our  Lord  himself,  Cornelius^ 
and  the  Ethiopian,  had  not  been  baptized  in' 
water.  But  their  leading  opinion  is,  that  Christ's 
obedience  J  as  well  as  his  suffering,  is  victurial^  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  obedience  of  all  man* 
kind.  Taking  these  premises  for  granted,  tiiey 
logically  deduce  from  them  the  consequence,  that 
all  mankind  must  finally  be  saved.  Universalism 
is  defended  by  its  advocates,  as  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate and  exalt  the  Divine  goodness.  They  hold, 
&at  the  Scriptural  promises  of  ^*  the  restitution 
of  all  things,"  Acts,  iii.  21 ;  the  destruction  of 
death,  Rev.  xxi.4;  and  the  reconcilement  of  all 
tilings  to  Christ,  Coloss.  i.  20;  cannot  be  fully 
explained  witiiout  this  key.  They  pretend  to  re- 
concile the  Calvinbt  and  Arminian  systems,  by 
maintaining  with  tiie  latter,  that  Christ  died  for 
all,  and  with  the  former,  that  the  elect  are  only  , 
the  early  harvest  of  salvation ;  for,  to  the  ingather- 
ing  of  a  general  harvest,  they  think  that  tiie 
words  ^rst  bam,  ^caA  first  fruiUy  point  forward; 
while  some  arq  mentioned,  who  shall  have  part  in 
z,  first  resurrection.  The  God  of  the  one  being 
abundant  in  goodness,  but  deficient  in  power; 
and  that  of  the  other,  being  omnipotent,'  but  dje- 
fective  in  goodness, — they  think  that  they  have 
harmonized  and  improved  both  systems,  by  dis- 
covering a  Being  to  be  at' once  loved  and  feared. 

VOL.  rv.  XL  ' 
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Qod  could  have  ao  other  object  in  creatioa,  than 
the  uhimate  happiness  of  his  creatures;  and,  there- 
fcmi  etemtl  nisery  coold  not  enter  into  the  divine 
jdan.  It  ia  impossible  that  God  coold  choose  to 
cmate  a  beiqg,  ^ho  (setting  predestination  wholly 
oat  of  the  argument)  he  must  have  been  snre, 
from  his  foreknowledge,  would  become  the  victim 
of  everlasting  torments.  All  punishment  is  emeu- 
datory,  and  for  the  good  of  the  object;  in  the 
happiness  of  that  object,  then,  it  must  ultimately 
result.  The  Greek  word  «im»,  signifies  age ;  and 
m§mUp  should  be  rendered  age-lasting. 

Thus  ^*  eternal''  is  an  ambiguous  term,  sig- 
nifying an  extended  but  not  unbounded  duration. 
Finally^  the  universal  system  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  more  favourable  to  Christian  love,  than  that 
which  leads  us  to  coiilsider  and  anathematize  the 
wicked,  as  obnoxious  to  unutterable  vengeance, 
and  victims  of  unquenchable  flames. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  the  texts  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  so  confidendy  quoted  as 
relating  to  universal  restoration  and  final  recon« 
cflement,  apply  no  further  than  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Calvinistic,  and  confirmation  of  the  Ar- 
minian  hypothesis.  They  represent  the  human 
race,  as  all  brought  by  redemption  into  circum- 
stances of /lof^/le  restoration  to  the  divine  favour; 
but  JeavjBgi  as  they  do,  the  question  of  actual 
rartoiaiion  to  be  settled,  in  each  individual  case, 
^  the  macal.9g»t'*3  admission  andimproveQeat 
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of  grace  vouchsafed  or  tendered  (a  resdt  always 
doubtful  and  often  failing)^  they  cannot  stand  a||9 
proofs  of  Universalism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con.- 
ceive,  that  fiiture  punishment  is  emendatory. 
Every  where,  in  Scripture,  it  is  mentioned  as  re- 
tributive: "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell," 
Psalm  ix.  17 ;  "  God  will  render  unto  every  one 
according  to  his  deeds/'  Rom.  ii.  6 ;  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  for  when  I  was  an  hungred, 
ye  gave  me  no  meat,"  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  he  shall  also  reap," 
Gal.  vi.  7.  Nor  is  there  any  one  passage  in  the 
whole  sacred  volume,  that  speaks  of  future  punish- 
ment as  corrective.  Men  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  thinking  of  present  evils ;  which  are  confessed^ 
corrective,  because  the  day  of  salvation  is  not  yet 
gone  by.  When  the  Rellyans  maintain,  then, 
that  sin  is  the  result  of  ignorance ;  that  pain  is  its 
necessary  attendant,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  in 
order  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  only 
true  remedy;  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  ad  Chri»t 
is  truly  known,^  the  condemnation  ceases,  haying 
done  its  work;  they  declare  most  admirable  a^d 
most  sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  present  life, 
but  most  egregious  nonsense  in  regard  to  the  life 
to  come,  when  discipline  is  at  an  end,  and  unhap- 
piness  is  retribntiye  justice. 

The  same  principle  delivers  us  from  the  per;* 
plexity  in  wl^ich  Dr.  Southwood  Sniilh JVfORlH 
plunge  us  with  his  defigiitvjiu.    '^  PuoighmfiPt/* 

h  L  2 
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gays  he,  "  is  the  reflection  of  pain  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  or  violation  of  duty,  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  evil."  Punishment,  he  denies  to  be 
the  conduct  of  God  with  respect  to  the  wicked, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  judge.  But  both  definitions 
are  correct ;  the  first  in  regard  to  this  world,  the 
second  to  the  next. 

It  is  a  fine  and  flattering  study,  to  contemplate 
the  divine  goodness ;  but  let  men  direct  attention 
to  the  balance  of  the  divine  attributes ;  conaiderr 
ing  the  nature  of  God,  as  perfect  in  holiness, 
strict  in  justice,  and  adverse  to  the  works  and 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  wisdom,  the  justice, 
the  majesty  of  God;  his  violated  law,  his  rejected 
Gospel,  his  exhausted  long-sufiering,  his  despised 
mercies,  require  severity  of  retribution.  Now  all 
these  attributes  are  mentioned  in  Scripture;  and 
eternal  punishment  is  mentioned.  To  bend  reve- 
lation to  the  standard  of  natural  religion,  is  always 
a  rash  proceeding;  it  is  better  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  error  in  the  natural  religion,  not  ob- 
,  served,  than  to  call  in  question  the  plain  decla- 
rations of  Scripture.  But  to  be  jealous  for  the 
power  of  God,  as  though  it  were  inefiicient  to 
accomplish  the  will  of  his  goodness,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  aU  his  creatures,  is  altogetiier  a  fallacy. 
God  is  omnipotent,  and  mighty  with  a  nod,  save 
^r  destroy  an  universe.  But,  having  created  men 
intelUgent  and  responsible  beings,  a  littie  lower 
tiiaa  the  angels,  he  hath  purposed  in  his  wisdom 
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to  save  them  through  Christ,  but  not  without  an 
exertion  of  their  intelligence;  and,  as  this.  impliM 
'  an  option  on  their  part,  his  power,  and  his  desire 
to  save,  are  both  regelated  and  self»restrained  ac- 
cordingly. Salvation  through  Christ  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  reasonable  creatures;  punishment 
is  held  oul^  to  operate  on  their  fears,  as  a  en- 
forcement to  the  gentler  motives  addressed  to 
their  hopes :  still  with  a  view  of  infinite  goodness 
to  their  happiness ;  and  if  4hey  are  lost,  it  is  not 

•  God's  fiiult  but  their  own.  His  power  to  save 
them,  his  desire  to  save  dxem,  his  tenderest  lo^er- 
cies  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  restricted  by  the.  moral 
agency  he  imparted ;  it  is  by  their  voluntary  abqse 
-of  this  agency,  that  their  rain  lies  at  their  own 
door ;  and  neither  his  power  nor  his  goodness  is 
to  be  reproached. 

This  extravagant  and  exclusive  consideiration 
of  the  divine  goodness  and  power,  which  forgets 
the  other  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  the  nature  of 
his  government,  and  the  information  of  Scriptwe, 
would  reach,  if  pushed  to  its  exteiit,  not  only  all 
the  wicked,  but  ail  the  fallen  angels;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Universalists  so  understand  it,  when,  they 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  all  lapsed  intelligences. 
Hence  Lavater,  a  fanatic  in  Universalis^,  prayed 
for  the  damned,  and  even  for  the  devUs.  ^'  I  em* 
braced  in  my  heart,  all  that  is  called  man:  presgn^ 
past,  and  fiiture  times  and  nations;  children,  in 
their  mothers' wombs;  the.deadj;  the  damn^di-yea 
L  L  3 
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Satan  himself;  I  presented  them  all'to  God,  with 
the  wannest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy 
upon  them  all*."  This  is»  no  doubt,  a  very  amia- 
Ue  rhodomontade,  and  Satan  might  send  an  mn- 
bassy  of  thanks  to  the  philo*diabolist ;  but,  in 
feasoDi  is  there  not  danger  lest  any  one,  who 
vhould  persuade  himself  Aat  Grod  is  so  exceed- 
ingly easy  and  overlooking,  might  soon  learn  to 
think  sin  less  heinous  in  his  sight  than  it  is,  less 
dangerous,  and  therefore  less  criminal  ? 

Moreover,  all  salvation  is  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  if  devils  are  restored,  it  is  through  his  atone* 
ment;  but  what  fellowship  hath  Christ  with 
Belial?  Is  there  one  word  in  the  Bible,  respect- 
ing devils,  as  placed  even  in  the  way  of  redemp- 
tion»  as  men  are?  On  the  contrary,  Christ  de- 
clared, that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he 
could  favour  the  kingdom  of  Beelzdbub.  If, 
therefore,  the  punishment  of  the  tormentors  be 
ihtevodinable,  so  is  that  of  the  tormented;  for 
their  doom  is,  ^^  Depart  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Matt  xzv.  41. 
Neither  ought  the  lot  of  the  wicked  to  start  a 
didicttlty,  any  more  than  tiiat  of  the  devils  does, 
in  a  mind  attentive  not  to  its  own  flights,  but  to 
Bcr^tiire;  But  waving  all  these  points,  admit  to 
heavfen,  after  a  period  of  discipline,  both  sinners 
and  devils ;  still  you,  could  not  invest  them  with 

*See  Ot.EfAimt§  aMtches of  Cainrdi  Ifiaioiy,  r.Lp^s7* 
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happiness,  without  plimgiiig  th^m  m  a  LfAbe.;  for 
ever^during  memoiy  would  be  Qvec^dunog  r9gRM» 

Further^  if  punishment  be  iKUTQctivc;^  ihm  tU 
men  must  undergo  some  punisUnent;  '^  lor  aU 
have  siimed>  and  ccnne  short  of  thf»  glory  ^  Q^d^'' 
No  man  then  could  he  ^aved;  fbr  to  h*  savf4  id 
to  be  delivered  from  the  punishmoAt  dM  to 
offences;  but  to  he  delivered  fh^a  die  pwish- 
ment  and  to  suffer  the  punishmoit  is  a  C99tca4i9* 
tipn*  To  be  saved^  is  to  be  delivered  from  thf9 
wrath  to  come,  justly  due  to  ofienctes*  Who^^  thM» 
are  saved?  Is  it  sinners?  They  aire  not  fwtd^ 
if  they  suffer  that  wrath.  Is  it  the  just  ?  But 
who,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  just»  so  ftw  fro« 
demerit,  so  pure  from  liability  to  oorrectioii»  a%  to 
require  no  deliverance,  and  as  to  ascemd,  by  ihm 
personal  freedom  from  sin,  **  to  meet  the  I^td  ill 
the  air,  and  to  be  for  ever  with  him?" 

If,  however,  these  immaculate,  parties  are  tp 
be  found;  and  if  the  {1  Xoftir«i  are  to  fellow  to 
heaven,  a^  soon  as  they  have  passed  their  several 
terms  in  the  house  of  carreetion,-^i8  not  thil 
whole  system  a  getting  rid  of  the  aacrifiee  0S 
Christ,  whiph  scarcely  saves  even  the  righteous 
from  m^ted  punishm^t  ?  Nay»  ie  it  not  gtMsng 
rid  of  the  forgiveaess  of  God?  for  fetgiveiieii 
implies,  that  the  sinner  is  exempted  from  fUH 
punishment;  but  there  can  be  no  fi>rgiveiitfli  nSia 
the  just  punishmeat  has  been  inflieted. 

Again,  rq>entance  is  r»uiiciatiiNi  of  tin  lor 
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the  future;-'  but  if  pumshment  ouglit  to  cease 
when  repentance  begins,  that  is,  when  the  evil  is 
corrected,  according  to  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
where  would  be  satisfaction  for  the  past?  This 
argument  we  address  to  the  Socinian  Univer- 
salists,  who  would  laugh  at  and  scout  the  pre- 
cedmg  one. 

'  But,  after  all,  lihe  extreme  care  of  llie  Univer- 
salists  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God,  relieves 
them  not  from  their  difficulties;  for  it  might  be 
asked,  why  does  the  goodness  of  God  require 
si;tfering  at  all,  as  a  preparative,  and  a  porchto 
heaven?  Surely  it  is  much  better  to  take  die 
word  of  God  as  it  stands,  and  to  trust  to  the  future 
devdopement  of  the  divine  attributes,  than  to 
torture  plain  words  into  an  accommodation  with 
fimciliil  theories. 

In  speaking  of  punishment  as  effecting  its  ob- 
ject, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  sinner  repents 
and  repeats  not  one  of  his  offences.  But  what  if 
in  the  seat  of  punishment  he  do  neither?  What 
if,  as  some  divines  have  thought,  the  one  and  the 
other  be  impossible  ? 

Many  dispositions  are  weaned  from  sin,  even 
in  the  present  life,  by  kindness  rather  than  in- 
fliction, and  evil  is  overcome  with  good.  Hence 
it  is,  ihat  God  gives  blessings  to  the  wicked,  and 
alternates  on  the  traveller  his  sunshine  and  his 
storm.  To.  a  great  body  of  the  wicked,  then, 
future  punishment^  if  only  corrective,  would  be 
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nieedless  severity.    Pursuing  the  analogy  of  the 
present  life,  paradise  might  be  the  reward  of  sin 
jtia  a  corrective.     But  where  would  then  be  the 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked? 
The  atonement  only  of  Christ  is  vicarial;  his 
obedience  is  not.     He  came  not  to  destroy  the 
ceremonial  law,  but  to  fulfil  it;  in  the  same  sense 
as  he  fulfilled  the  prophets.     He  came  not  to  de- 
stroy the  moral  law,  but  to  exalt  and  to  extend  it ; 
.witness  his  whole  sermon  on  the  mount ;  witness 
his  instruction,  ^'  Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments, these  do  and  thou  shalt  live;"  witness  his 
answer,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  witness  his   ^^  Not 
every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
heaven;  but  he  diat  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father;" 
.witness  his  description  of  the  final  judgment, 
where  the  *^  wicked  shall  be  sent  into  torment." 
If  Christ's  obedience  be  vicarial,  none  of  these 
precepts  would  have  been  requisite,    for  they 
would  all  have  been  already  fulfilled ;  and  as  dis- 
obedience could  not  exist,  even  a  brief  temporary 
punishment  could  not  exist     Do  the  Rellyans, 
then,  admit  even  temporary  punishment  ?  Christ's 
obedience  is,  then,  not  vicarial.     Do  they  rest  on 
Christ's  vicarial  obedience,  and  exclude  all  retri- 
butire  punishment  whatever  ?    How,  in  this  case, 
will  they  get  rid  of  the  precepts  to  obedience,  and 
the  denunciations  of  wrath,  with  which  the  Gospel 
abounds  ?    Neither  way  is  Christ's  obedience  vi- 
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cnridl.  We  are,  theiv  to  look  to  our  own  obcr- 
dience,  at  our  peril ;  and,  to  use  the  very  laa^ 
guage  of  Scripture,  Ephes.  r.  6,  ^'  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words;  for  because  of 
these  things  (fornication,  uncleanness,  covetous- 
ness,  Sec.)  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience^' 

But  let  us  consider,  particularly,  the  three 
quoted  texts.  The  restitution  of  all  things,  spoken 
of  in  Acts,  iii.  21,  is  that  which  God  hath  spoken 
of  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  and 
signifies  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world ;  the  finished  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  calling 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
word  »T^xArafiviof  would,  therefore,  be  better 
rendered,  '^  the  setding  of  all  things;"  as  Ram- 
phelius  argues  from  a  i:omparison  of  this  text 
with  I  Cor.  XV.  25*.  The  Syriac  renders  the 
passage,  '^  until  the  fulness  of  the  time  of  all 
things;"  the  Arabic,  ^^  the  time  in  which  all 
things  shall  be  perfected  or  finished ;"  TertuUian, 
'^  adusque  tempora  exhibitionis omnium;"  Irenaeus, 
.'^  usque  ad  tempora  dispositionis  omnium;"  (Ecu* 
menius,  *'  the  time  when  all  things  come  to  an 
end."  And  this  last  interpretation  is  supported 
by  both  Uesychius  and  Phavorinus,  who  declare 
that  »w9K9tr»favtf  is  riXiicao'K,  consummation.  Wet* 

*  See  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  loc. — Whitby,  on  Acts,  iii. 
21.— Wetstein,  on  Acts,  iil  ax. 
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stein  cites  three  seteral  passages  from  Polybiu^ 
in  confirmation  of  this  meaning. 

But  if  the  word  '*  restitution ''  be  retained^  it 
will  signify  the  day  of  judgment ;  when  life  shall 
be  restored  to  the  dead,  glory  shall  be  .restored  to 
God,  and  the  stamp  and  recogniticaL  of  truth  ishall 
be  restored  to  the  divine  predictions.  Thus 
Stockius  argues,  by  comparing  the  passage  with 
Acts,  i.  II. 

From  the  second  passage,  ^^  the  destruction  of 
death,  and  making  all  things  new,"  Rev«  xxi.  4,  5. 
nothing  can  be  gathered  to  favour  Universalism. 
Whether  the  words  apply  to  the  Millennary  state, 
or  the  state  after  judgment,  they  do  not  away  with 
the  immediate  context  in  the  eighth  verse  (a  con« 
text  following  the  account  of  this  abolition  and 
renovation),  "  But  the  unbelieving,  and  the  abo- 
minable,  &c.  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  bumetb  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is 
the  second  death."  And  this,  after  all  things  are 
made  new ;  therefore,  clearly,  '^  all  things  are 
made^new,"  cannot  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
wicked.  This  eighth  verse  applies  to  a  different 
order  of  persons,  to  a  different  state  of  thingSi 
ficom  those  included  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses ; 
it  is  introduced  with  a  '*  But;"  it  is  in  direct  con* 
trast  with  them ;  it  describes  something  to  follow 
the  making  of  all  things  new. 

There  remains,  Coloss.  i.  20,   the  reconcile- 
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ment,  or  makiiig  friendly,  of  all  things  to  God, 
by  Christ;  which  it  is  astonishing  to  see  brought 
forward,  as  proving  any  other  point,  than  the 
Arminian  hypothesis — ^the  universality  of  the 
atonement. 

The  term  «i»n«c,  in  Romans,  xvi.  26,  1  Tiro, 
i.  17,  Hebrews,  ix.  14,  as  applied  to  God,  signi- 
fies eternal,  without  beginning  or  end.  As  to 
the  noun  whence  it  comes,  «i«»,  it  signifies 
eternity,  past  or  to  come,  in  all  the  foHowing 
passages:  Luke,  i.  55,  Acts,  xv-  18,  Matt  vi.  13, 
Mark,  iii.  29,  Luke,  i.  33,  John,  iv:  14,  and  vi.  51, 
Ephes.  iii.  11,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  In  2  Peter,  iii.  18, 
uf  iii^fav  aiuKOf  is,  "to  the  day  of  eternity*;" 
and  the  phrase  n;  rsf  «i«ir«c  rm  aimvw  is  rightly 
translated  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  in  Gal.  i.  5. 
Compare  this  with  Revelations,  xiv.  11,  where 
the  same  words  (being  those  likewise  applied  to 
the  existence  of  God  for  ever  and  ever;  in  Revel,  i. 
6,  1 8,  &c.)  describe  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of 
the  damned,  which  ascendeth  »;  «!«»»(  mww; 
thereby  at  once  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  announcing  the  strict  eternity  of  the 
punishment.  The  same  words  demonstrate  the 
same  truths  in  Revelations,  xx.  i  o,  "  And  the 
devil  was  cast  into  the  lake,  &c.  &c.  and  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever ;"  ik 

*  Macknight. 

t  Broughton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  «wr*of  was  made 
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But,    after  all,    our  business  is  chiefly  with 
the  passage,  St  Matthew,  xxv.  46,  ^*  And  these 
shall  go   into    everlasting   punishment/'  xikm^t^ 
tfiJwoy;    ^'  but  the  righteous  into   life  eternal,'^ 
^wi¥  «ifl/iri«».     Now,  here  the  same  word  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  inheritance  of  happiness,    and  to 
the  state  of  punishment;   and  its  import   and 
extent  must  be  the  same  in  both  clauses  of  the 
antifliesis*     An  interpretation  abridging  the  latter, 
must  equally  curtail  the  former.     But,  if  «i«{yiof , 
in  conjunction  with  happiness,  signifies  eternal, 
it  must  have  the  self-same  meaning  when  coupled 
with  destruction.     Besides,    we  read   of  *^  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,"  Mark,  iz,  44,  46 ;  and  "  a 
fire  that  is  not  quenched."    Various  other  texts 
and  portions  of  Scripture  contradict  positively  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration.     How,  if  Judas 
shall  be  finally  restored,  could  it  be  said,  to  have 
been  better  for  him,  if  he  had  never  been  bom? 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  pursued  with  everlasting 
destruction,    firom  the  presence   of   the  Lord," 
2  Thes.  i.  9 ;  ^^  For  them  is  preserved  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever,"  Jude,  13.     There  is  a 

purposely  equiyocal :  to  excite  the  dread  of  eternal  punishment 
in  man,  and  to  leave  God  at  liberty  to  make  it  temporary  or 
endless,  without  impeachment  of  his  word.  But  how  does  a 
man  dishonour  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  making  him  stoop  to  a 
quibble!  Yet  how  strangely  here  is*" the  admission  let  out, 
that  the  dread,  at  least,  of  perpetual  punishment  is  necessary 
to  prevent  crime! 
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sin  not  to  he  forgiven^  either  in  tUs  world  or  in 
tbe  world  to  come^  M9tL  zii.  31, 33,  and  Liike, 
^  iPi  and  this  sin  is  expos^  to  eternal  danma- 
tipni  Mark  iii.  29*  "  There  is  a  sin  unto  death," 
1  John,  V.  16 ;  as  opposed  to  a  sin  not  unto  death, 
—that  is,  eternal  death,  according  to  most  com- 
mentators: as  in  Rom.  vi.  21, 23,  and  James,  v.  20; 
but  in  the  caae  of  restoration,  no  such  distinction 
could  be  made.  To  the  enlightened  and  wilAil 
sin^cyr,  ^^  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin;  but 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries," Heb.  X.  27.  But,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  all,  there  would  remain 
a  sacrifice,  a  victim  for  sin,  in  a  state  of  punish* 
m^it;  and  if  the  adversaries  were  ever  to  be  re* 
stored,  the  fiery  indignation  could  not  be  said, 
«04ifiy  to  devour  them.  Christian  love  is  spurious 
and  excessive,  when  it  embraces,  with  equal 
asdour,  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  God  with  Mammon?  But,  in 
another  view,  to  behold  the  wicked,  and  to  regard 
them  as  exposed  to  eternal  wrath,  affords  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  imaginable  to  the  purest  act  of 
love;  that  of  endeavouring  to  snatch  them  as 
brands  out  of  the  burning. 

The  expression  ^^  first-bom,"  often  means  in 
Scripture,  that  which  is  most  distinguished :  as, 
in  Isdiah,  xiv.  30,  the  first-bom  of  the  poor  is  the 
most  miserable  of  the  poor;  and  in  Job,  xviii.  13, 
the  first-bom  of  death,  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 
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The  fif«t4)on^  under  the  law,  were  consecrated  to 
God,  aad  redeemed  with  five  shekels. 

The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
wh^e  the  word  first-born  is  not  applied  to  Christp 
is  Hel>rews,  xiL  23,  "  Ye  are  come  to  the  church 
of  &e  first-bom;"  where  it  signifies  either,  of  the 
Apostles,  ^^  who  had  the  first-firuits  of  the  Sipirit'' 
(Rom.  viii.  23),  and  the  earliest  churches  (Ephes. 
i.  12),  ''  who  first  trusted  in  Christ ;"  or,  if  taken 
in  connection  with  the  following  words,  ^'  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,"  it  alludes  to  a 
custom  prevalent  among  all  ancient  nations,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  of  roistering  their  citizens,  as  en- 
titled to  peculiar  privileges.  But,  unless  when 
applied  to  oor  Saviour,  as  *^  the  first-born  from 
the  dead,"  it  no  where  alludes,  otherwise  than 
we  have  mentioned^  to  persons  saved  after  Uie 
saving  of  the  first, — ^no  where  to  a  new  familjr 
to  be  gathered  to  Christ  from  the  damned,  after 
the  day  of  judgment. 

1  he  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase,  '^  the 
first-fruits."  Christ  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  dead, 
— the  first  raised  by  his  own  power;  and  ensuring 
a  general  resurrection  from  the  grave,  as  a  waving 
of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  consecrated  the 
whole  harvest  But,  in  James,  i.  18,  the  early 
disciples  are  called,  "  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures;"  which  palpably  signifies,  the  first  of 
n)any  others  to  be  saved  in  the  succeeding  ages 
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of  the  world.     It  no  where  alludes  to  a  second 
fruitage,  to  be  saved  after  the  general  doom. 

The  only  remaining  passage^  relied  on  by 
the  Universalists,  is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse, 
XX.  5,  6,  ''  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till 
the  thousand  years  were  finished;  this  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath 
no  power,  but  they  shall  reign  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years."  It  would  carry  us  into  other 
arguments,  to  enter  at  large  into  this  difficult 
passi^.  Let  us  be  content  with  explaining  it  by 
its  context.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
period  when  the  church  is  to  be  free  from  persecu- 
tion for  a  thousand  years.  The  Millennarians 
think,  that  there  is  to  be  a  partial  resurrection  of 
the  martyrs  and  confessors,  before  the  general  re- 
surrection; and  support  this  opinion  by  i  Thessal. 
iv.  16,  "  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.**  But 
Whitby,  Lowmah,  and  others,  explain  the  whole  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  as  meaning  the  raising  of  the 
church  from  an  afflicted  state,  to  a  state  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  shall  prevail,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies  shall  be  restrained ;  and  this  is 
supported  by  Rom.  x.  15,  where  St  Paul  calls  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  "  life  firom  the  dead." 
Let  the  Universalist  choose  whichsoever  of  these 
two  explanations  he  likes,  and  he  will  find  it 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  point  he  seeks  to 
establish. 
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Man  ought  to  beware  of  doctrines  which 
flatter  pride,  foster  sapineness,  and  accord  with 
the  bias  of  his  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations. 
^'  Never  did  sin  sleep  on  so  soft  a  pillow,  as  is 
made  up  of  this  hypothesis  *."  Eternal  torments 
themselves,  much  as  delicate  natures  may  recoil 
from  the  sound,  are  found  to  be  an  insufficient 
check  to  the  multitude.  What,  then,  but  a  bound* 
less  increase  of  depravity  could  result  from  the 
reception  of  a  doctrine,  by  which  they  are 
abridged  and  mitigated?  Now,  that  a  doctrine, 
however  specious,  tends  to  increase  depravity,  is 
a  sufficient  exposure  of  its  falsehood.  But,  if  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  require  the  threat 
of  eternal  punishment,  the  veracity  of  God  de- 
mands its  accomplishment.  Nor  is  it  any  thing 
to  plead,  that  the  threat  prevents  not  sin ;  for  it 
does  more  than  could  result  from  a  mitigated 
threat.  The  sinner,  as  it  is,  relieves  and  quiets 
his  apprehensions,  not  by  believing  punishments 
to  be  not  eternal,  so  much  as  by  the  hope  of  a 
death-bed  repentance;  by  a  vague  reliance  on 
divine  mercy  in  his  own  case ;  or  by  some  super- ^ 
stitious  substitute  for  holiness.  Were  the  notion 
of  eternal  punishment  withdrawn,  these  things 
would  remain,  and  remain  without  a  counter- 
check. ^'  Few  complain,''  remarks  a  divine,  ^'  that 
eternal  punishments  are  too  severe,  but  those  for. 

♦  Dean  Young. 
VOL.  IV.  MM' 
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iffcow  th^  w?e  not  fcveiRe  e»ovfh,"  Tobejieve 
pmwlunent  npt  ^terzlaJ[,  is  to  recur  to  Ab  Popiab 
dpctpjwe  of  piwgatoiy;  wticli  taught;  that  tbose 
who  hay^  apt  My  beli^v^  a^4  repented  on 
earth»  ip^ybe  purified  by  fiv§  apd  suiferingD  after 
deftth.  But  ^^  the  tree  lies  as  it  fall^;"  these  is  n 
'*  night  when  no  mau  can  work ;"  "  th^e  is  neither 
wisd^W,  nor  cpupsd,  nor  device  in  the  graye;^ 
and  there  are  those,  ''  who  find  no  place  for  re- 
penlanGej  though  they  seek  it  carefiiUy  with 
tears." 

DSSTRUCTIONISTS. 

11.  The  D£s(ructionuts  profess  to  hold  a 
middle  course,  between  the  believers  in  eternal 
punishipent,  and  the  advocates  of  universal  re^ 
stor^tioQ.  They  maintain,  that  the  wicked  sbaU 
neither  be  eternally  miserable,  nor  finally  saved; 
but  that  after  passing  through'  an  awful  judgment, 
and  a  limited  punishment,  proportioned  to  their 
crimes,  they  shall  pass  into  an  utter  extinction  of 
being. 

This  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  John 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Rev.  J.  Bourne,  in  his 
"Sermons"  and  "Letter  to  Chandler,"  Nicol 
Scott,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  J.  Marspm,  and  Clark,  in 
his  "Vindication of  the  I][onourof  God," 

It  h^  been  opposed  by  Dr.  S.  Chandler,  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  in  his, "  Illus- 
trations of  the  Diving  Gov^nment ;'  though  all 
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these  writerg  differ,  in  regard  to  the  grtmDd.of 
their  rqplies. 

On  the  believers  in  eternal  ponishment  the 
DestFactienbts  urge,-^-«he  goodness  and  justice 
of  God;  Us  goodness,  widi  which  an  inflictioii 
so  cmel  is  iacompatiblei— *and  his  jnstiee,  whieh 
ferbids  a  penalty  so  disproportionate  as  eternal 
torments  for  temporal  disobedience — an  infinite 
punishment  for  a  finite  criminality. 

The  vindications  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
justice  already  offered,  in  reply  to  the  objections^ 
of  the  Universalists,  may  su£Bce  for  the  anta- 
gonists before  us,  and,  indeed,  for  those  next  to  be 
noticed;  for  this  objection  is  common  to  all  who 
oppose,  in  any  way,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment. 

In  refiiting  the  Universalists,  the  Destruction* 
ists  contend,  that  the  term  ^'  death,'*  being  em<- 
ployed  in  Scripture  to  denote  fiiture  punishment, 
determines,  at  once,  the  meaning  of  the  words^ 
'*  everlasting,  eternal,  for  ever^"  because  no  law 
can  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  a  limited 
period.  And  this  is  a  good  argummit  against  the 
Universalists,  whether  death  be  taken  in  a  literal' 
or  figurative  sense;  but  it  will  not  serve  the  turn 
of  the  Destructionists,  when  they  would  pass  off 
the  term  upon  us  in  its  simple  and  literal  meaning  :^ 
for  the  text.  Rev.  xx.  14,  as  we  shall  see  immedi**' 
ately,  makes  it  speak  h  very  difibtent  languages. 

Again,  the  Dertruetionists  have  told  t&is  Uni- 
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TenalistSy  that  if  the  wicked  receire<a  piinishineiit 
apportioned  to  their  crimes,  and  are  afterwards 
saved,  their  final  salvation  is  neither  to  be  attri* 
hated  to  the  inercy  of  God,  nor  to  thie  mediation 
of  Christ,  but  is  an  act  of  absolute  justice.  This 
too  is  an  home-thrust  at  Universalism;  for,  as- 
suredly, *^  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven, 
whereby  we  may  be  saved,  save  that  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  whose  blood,  and  not  our  own  suffering, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  But  here  we  turn  round 
and  ask  the  Destnictionist,  where  are  all  his  views 
of  the  lenity  and  mercy  of  God ;  whom  he  re- 
presents  as  first  making  the  wicked  suffer  a  punish* 
ment  fully  proportioned  to  their  crimes,  and  flien 
executing  upon  them  a  sentence  of  destruction  ? 
Is  not  this  fiiU  measure  of  vengeance,  and  some- 
thing more?  Is  it  not  pressed  down,  and  running 
over? "  To  visit  the  reprobate  widi  a  severe  expir- 
ation during  a  lapse  of  time,  and  to  feed  thfem  all 
the  while  with  the  gloomy  anticipation,  that  die 
whole  will  end  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion  and  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  promise  no  very  great  advantage 
in  return  for  a  departure  from  the  plain  informa- 
tion of  Scripture. 

The  advocates  of  a  limited  punishment  to  be 
succeeded  by  endless  death,  ccmtend,  that  those 
passages  which  affirm  that  the  wicked  shall  pemh 
or  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  shall  suffer  death  or 
destruction  («iv#axv/e4i,  oXit^oc,  Oinrnrac,),  intimate 
the  exCindtion  of  being  with  which  they  thall  be 
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punished.  Jhey  thus  interpret  all  diese  passages 
literally^ 

But  mw^xXaiAt\  which  occurs  not  less  than 
ninety  times  in  the  New  Testament,  has  va- 
rious significations.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
perish;  and  very  freiquentlyi  to  kill  or  destroy 
temporally;  but  it  often  means,  to  render  mi- 
serable, and  denotes  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
.  punishment  Schleusner  renders  it,  ^^  miserum 
reddo,  pcenis  affido,  molestiam  ac  indigna- 
tionem  creo  alicui*.''  Such  is  its  meaning  in 
Romans,  ii.  12,  xiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  18. 

ArmXum  occurs  about  twenty  times,  and  is 
generally  translated,  death  or  destruction;  but 
sometimes  signifies  calamity  or  unhi^piness. 
According  to  Schleusner,  it  denotes  the  divine 
punishment  of  offences,  both,  in  this  and  in  a 
future  life:  'Vspeciatim  de  poenis  divinis  pec- 
catorum  et.  in  h^  et  in  futurd  vit&  usurpatur*" 
Thus  are  we  to  understand^Matt  vii.  13,  ^^  the 
gate  that  leadeth-  unto  destruction;"  Romans, 
ix.  22,  '^  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruo- 
tion;"  and  Phil.  i.  38,  "a  token  of  perdition,'' 
and  iii.  19,  '^  whose  end  is  destruction;''  2  Peter, 
ii..  1,  ^'  swift  destruction*" 

0Ai9^  is  also  commonly  translated,  de- 
struction; but  has  the  other  meaning,  of  pain, 

*  See  Soutlmood  Smithy  on  the  Dirine  Govermnetit, 
p.386.  .^ 
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misery,  puniahmieiit:  *^  pcBna  cnciatos,"  ac- 
cording to  Schleusner.  Thus,  i  Cor.  t.  5, 
^^  Deliv^  ^uch  an  one  to  Satan,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh:"  ik  ^kAffm  tur  ^mgnn,  ut 
Corpus  cruciatur,  et  doloribus  affieiatur*  If, 
^n,  oAitf  oc,  applied  to  the  pumshoient  of  the 
wicked,  means  suffering,  atmiot  added  to  it,  in 
a  Thessal.  i.  9,  ''  punished  ifiik  everlasting  de- 
struction," prolongs  the  term  of  sufferingf; 
and  it  cannot  mean  conscious  suffering  in  its 
'first  stage,  and  unconscious  extinction  in  its 
second. 

But  the  Destructionists  make  thefar  prui- 
ctpal  stand,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  3»m- 
tor;  which  they  contend  to  be,  invariably,  a 
total  extinction  of  consciousness.  ^^  The  dop- 
trine  of  the  resurrection,"  say  they,  **  a&^tdB 
the  only  proof,  that  this  extinction  of  being  will 
not  be  endless ;  and  since  a  second  death  ift  Ae^ 
nounced  against  the  wicked,  from  which  there  is 
no  promise  of  deliverance,  it  followi^  that  their 
punishment  wiQ  consist  in  absolute  and  hreme- 
diable  destruction."  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  though  OisMtr^r  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
in  various  senses,  it  is  never  once  used,  with  re^ 
ference  to  intelligent  beings^  as  an  esdleii^  ex- 
tinction of  conscious  existence*     When  apfdied 


fSee  HscMj^t,  Paildium,  Wftstein,  IThitby,  and 
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t&  the  guilty,  it  denoted  ptiniishmetil^  suffering; 
cbleAy  the  punishment  of  sin,  in  the  pi'e^ent  and 
in  a  future  Hfe, —  miseria,  maxime  qute  est  pet:- 
catorum  poena  in  h^c  patiter,  ac  in  futurft  titft/ 
So  is  to  be^  explained  i  John  iii.  14,  ^  We  have 
passed  from  death  to  life ;  Rom.  vii.  24^  ^  Who 
9haH  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death ; 
John  t.  24,  "  to  believe  is  to  pass  from  deafli  to 
life;''  and  Rom.  i.  32,  "  Aey  are  i^orthy  of 
deaft." 

This  death,  with  respect  to  the  first  or  tem- 
poral one,  is  caUed  the  second  deadi.  Rev.  11.  11 ; 
imd  whether  this  can  signify  extinction  of  con- 
tfeiousness,  may  be  determined  by  Rev.  xxi.  8 : 
**  But  the  unbelieving,  and,  murderers,  and  idolai- 
ters,  8ct.  shidi  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bnmeth  with  fife  and  brimstone,  which  k  the 
second  death.'' 

But  even  if,  in  ihe  face  of  tbfflr  definition,  the 
Destractfonists  sikonid  contend,  that  the  ^  second 
death"  must  htitt  the  same  nleaning  a;^  the  first, 
-^ihey  could  not  thereby  prove,  that  the  second 
death  shaD  be  Utter  extinction,  because  the  first  is 
not  so;  nay,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  tirgii^ 
against  them,  by  the  Universahsts,  that  *'  the 
first  fesmrection  would  seein  to  imply  a  second." 
A  tt^fy  verily,  as  foolish  as  tile  hypothesis'  it 
seeks  to  confute;  for,  whatever  may  be  meant  by 
fte  first  resurrection,  the  '^  second  d^ath  hath  no 
power  over  those  who  shall  he  partakets  of  it/^ 
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Rev.  XX.  6 ;  and,  therefore,  if  both  phrases  were 
allowed  to  be  literal,  the  same  persons  could  not 
be  the  h  XoiVoi,  and  rise  twice.  But,  in  £act, 
neither  of  the  phrases  can  be  taken  literally ;  not 
*' the  second  death/'  for  ^^  it  is  appointed  unto 
all  men  once  to  die ;"  and  we  have  learned  above, 
from  St.  John,  Rev.  xxi.  8.  what  this  second 
death  means :  not  the  ^^  first  resurrection ;"  for 
Whitby,  Lowman,  and  all  the  best  commentators, 
believe  this  first  resurrection,  or  Millennium^  to 
mean  simply  a  peaceable  state  of  the  church. 

The  passages,  i  Cor.  xv.  26,  "  The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death;"  ver.  54, 
"  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory;"  and  2  Tim. 
i.  10,  ^^  Je^us  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;"  are  literal, 
and  refer  to  natural  mortality.  But  if  this  hurtfH 
t»par9f  be  a  literal  expression,  and  signify  ex- 
tinction of  being  after  judgment,  in  other  words, 
the  endless  prevalence  of  death,  how  could  the 
last  enemy  be  said  to  be  destrpyed?  how  could 
death  be  said  to  be  abolished  ?  Take  the  second 
death,  however,  in  the  sense  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  the  conscious  suffering  of  unbelievers,  and 
death,  or  extinction,  is  utterly  abolished. 

The  argument,  then,  deduced  from  these  se- 
veral terms,  in  favour  of  extinguished  conscious- 
ness, is  a  sophism  or  an  error,  founded  merely  on 
the  sound  of  the  words,  without  regard  to'  tiieir 
real  and  Scriptural  import. 
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PEIVAT10NIST8. 

Ill,  But  there  is  another  party,  though  yet  a 
very  small  one,  entitled  the  Privationists;  who 
take  up  this  interesting  question  in  a  different 
light.  ^  Their  system  is  little  known ;  and  it  will, 
probably,  be  the  Author^s  lot  to  bring  it  into 
more  public  notice  than  it  seems  to  have  hitherto 
attained.  Mr.  F.  an  ingenious,  amiable,  and 
sensible  tradesman,  who  has  highly  improved  his 
mind  during  the  intervals  snatched  from  business, 
but  who  speaks  &r  better  than  he  writes,  has  de- 
vised this  new  theory;  ieind  although,  like  Ma- 
homet, he  has  not  obtained  many  adherents, 
though  his  converts  be  nearly  confined  to  a  Ca- 
dijah  now  no  more,  and  his  own  fine  family;  yet, 
if  we  consider  his  zeal  in  propagating  his  opi- 
nions, not  iqferior  to  that  of  Mahomet,  or  Mr, 
Owen  of  Lanark  himself ;  if  we  reflect,  that  he  is 
never  long  in  the  company  of  any  one,  without 
broaching  his  favourite  ^  subject,  we  may  surmise, 
that  perseverance  will  improve  these  beginnings, 
and  ripen  this  germ  into  a  future  sect*. 

*  Dr.  Watts  has  been  represented  as  a  Privationist,  in  part, 
by  bis  alBnmng,  tbat  tbe  children  of  luigodly  parents,  who 
die  infancy,  are  annihilated:  and  Forsyth,  a  Scottish  meta- 
physician, has  crowned  with  immortal  life  those  only  who 
have  highly  improved  their  intellect ;  consigning  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  annihilation.  Grod  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise. 
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The  title  of  his  book,  which  was  published  in 
1817,  is  "  Eternal  Ptini^hmeixt  proved  to  be  not 
.Sufferings  but  Privatidn;  sbd  Immottality  de- 
pendent on  spiritual  Regto^riEition/'  His  work  is 
dumsil^  and  awkwardlj  got  iip;  and  it  woidd 
have  been  much  better  for  his  own  interest^  as 
well  as  for  the  comprehension  of  the  reader,  had 
he  ^^n  a  compressed  and  wett^digested  view  of 
his  theory  in  a  brief  introductory  chapter;  re- 
serving the  whole  of  his  numerous  quotatiansy 
applicable  and  inapplicable,  for  notes  at  the  end. 

His  system,  however^  is  entirely  the  result  of 
his  own  profound  unaided  thinking;  and  if  parts 
of  it  are  not  original,  they  are  certainly  not  bor- 
rowed. His  reading  on  the  subject  was  scanty ; 
and  he  knew  not  what  others  had  advanced  before 
Jbirn.  He  laid  his  notions  before  Bishop  Marsh, 
and  a  variety  of  respectable  ministers ;  some  of 
whom  gave  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  nerer 
heard  the  last  of  it ;  for  this  author  is  not  a  man 
to  be  foiled  or  tired;  his  metaphysical  subtle^ 
could  spin  out  an  argument  much  longer  than  the 
wicked,  according  to  his  own  hypothesis,  would 
ever  be  in  existence  to  hear ;  and  whenever  any 
of  his  auditors  snaps  the  thread  in  impatience,  he 
invariably  and  triumphantly  takes  their  "  good 
morning,*'  for  a  yielding  up  of  the  point 

The  learned  Henry  Dodwell,  and  after  him 
Bishop  Law,  and  Bishop  Gleig,  have  asserted^ 
that  souls,  after,  the  fall,  became  mortal;  that  it 
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was  only  throtigh  the  mcrite  (rf  Cbrint,  iSbkt  ihey 
were  restored  to  immortellty ;  and  titiat  withotit 
the  resorrectiott  of  Obrist  there  would  have  been 
no  immortality  at  alL 

This  doctrine  is  incorrect/ as  we  shall  speedily 
show;  but  since  it  is  admitted,  that  all  sotils  shall 
Uve  again,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we  pass 
by  it  as  harmless,  in  relation  to  the  present  sub^ 
ject  Whether  the  soul  be  naturally  imperishable, 
or  having  become  mortal,  was  restored  to  immor- 
tality, we  need  not  now  inquire. 

The  paMige,  ^*  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  S6 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  may  be  allowed 
to  have  two  significations.  It  may  mean,  all 
souls  becoming  mortal  in  Adam,  are  restored  to 
immortality  in  Christ;  or  else,  all  bodies^  shall  be 
raised  frotn  the  grave,  and  all  soulsy  which  were 
condemned,  but  could  not  die  literally  in  Adam, 
<filiall  be  recovered,  not  from  mortality,  but  from 
condemnation  to  punishment. 

The  system  of  our  author  is  widely  different. 
**  Man,''  says  he,  "  is  not  naturally  immortal.  It 
is  a  mistake,  to  believe  that  Ood,  having  created 
bim,  supplied  him  with  an  immortal  soul.  In 
-Genesis,  it  is  said,  ^  And  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  Imng  souV 
To  suppose  a  soul,  then,  which  can  say,  '  I  am  a 
living  soul,  only  1  want  my  body,'  is  opposite  to 
the  plain  word  of  God ;  the  living  soul  is  the 
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man>  composed  of  oorpcureal  corruptible  organs 
and  the  breath  of  life,  or  the  spirit  of  God. 
'  On  the  day  when  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
die/  then,  signifies, — on  thjr  disobedience,  thou 
shak  lose,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  spirit  of 
God — ^the  breath  of  life — ^the  principle  of  eternal 
life;  and  nothing  will  remain  but  coiporeal  or- 
gans, which,  being  naturally  corruptible,  will  sink 
into  mortality;  and  the  spirit,  the  principle  of 
eternal  life,  being  gone  to  God  who  gave  it,  thou 
wilt  never  more  be  heard  of.  The  soul  is  no 
longer  a  living  soul,  and  is  only  a  soul  in  the  sense 
in  which  several  passages  of  Scripture,  Greneus, 
i.  ao,  Job,  xii.  10,  Levit.  xxii.  apply  the  word  to 
animal  life  only.  Now  man  fell ;  and  ceasing  to 
become  a  living  soul,  became  a  dying  soul.  But 
the  effect  of  Christ's  death,  was  to  annex  the 
spirit  of  God  once  more  to  his  corporeal  organs ; 
and  thus  to  reinstate  him  as  a  living  soul.  As 
many,  then,  as  are  in  Christ,  by  preserving  this 
spirit  of  God,  are  immortal ;  and  spiritual  bodies 
shall,  in  the  next  world,  be  substituted  for  their 
corruptible  organs,  as  necessary  to  their  immor- 
tality ;  since  '  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  rest,  rejecting  this  re- 
generating spirit,  or  not  retaining  it,  remain,  like 
beasts,  in  their  state  of  natural  mortality,  and 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption." 

Not  being  able  to  escape  the  Scriptural  an- 
nunciation, of  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and 
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the  unjust,  the  author  raises  the  wicked  at  the  day 
of  judgment  (thereby  destroying  his  position, 
that  death  is  annihilation) ;  for  no  other  end,  than 
to  hear  their  sentence  proclaimed, — to  have  one 
day  of  sadness,  one  gleam  of  light,  and  then  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and 
the  oblivion  of  extinction.  As  for  the  phrase, 
^'  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  conscious  and  pro- 
tracted suffering,  it  is  commodiously  got  rid  of, 
by  referring  it  to  the  sensations  of  the  wicked,  on 
the  aforesaid  day  of  their  public  sentence  and 
total  extermination. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  original  part  of 
his  system ;  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out  his 
meaning,  amidst  a  mass  of  confused  ideas.  The 
rest  of  his  book  consists  merely  of  those  common 
objections  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  are 
urged  by  Universalists  and  Destructionists. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine,  in  detail, 
the  arguments  of  this  writer.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  get  at  his  entire  meaning,  and  ano- 
ther to  point  out  his  inaccuracies,  or  dexteritieisi 
in  making  parables  plain  or  figurative  in  their 
meaning ;  in  displaying  the  seemingly  favourable, 
and  softening  away  all  the  unfavourable  analo- 
ipes;  in  turning  literal  into  metaphorical,  and 
metaphorical  into  literal  expressions;  in  shifting 
the  signification  of  soul,  life,  death,  and  other 
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tcittiy  prastoi  as  ike  conne  of  Us  ai^ttent  ra- 


As  to  tbe  fitllen  angeb,  finding  that  Aey  wwe 
not  extbguisiied  wlien  ^ey  wore  punished,  ho 
»  obligfed  to  ^iq^ose,  that  the  spint  of  God  i» 
BtSi  indwelling  in  them,  and  will  be  withdrawn 
on  the  gteat  day ;  when  they  too  will  be  anni* 
hikted.  In  ehort,  wherever  hk  edifice  is  likdy 
to  &)1^  he  U  ready  with  ft  ckuni^  buttress.  He 
resembles  a  rs\BSk  who  pats  on  green  spectaeles ; 
beuog  predetermined  to  make  every^  object  appear 
of  one  colour. 

1 .  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  this  notion 
of  the  natural  mortality  of  man,  previous  to  the 
fall,  is  met  in  the  first  instance  by  the  plain  de- 
claration, '^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,"  Rom.  v.  is ;  a  passage 
of  wkidi  the  whole  context  refers  to  natural 
death  or  mortality;  which,  evidently,  did  not 
eht^  into  the  world  till  sin  entered.  Man,  then, 
was  not  naturally  mortal.  He  had,  previous  to 
the  fall,  a  soul,  naturally,  endued  with  immor- 
tality. 

2.  Again,  in  i  Cor.  xv,  23,  '^  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"* 
the  whole  context,  both  before  and  after,  clearly 
refers  to  natural  death :  and  here,  as  in  the  cumft 
text,  the  all  of  the  one  clause  must  be  co-exten* 
sive  widi  the  all  in  the  other ;  in  other  words^  die 
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AcUtm^  auitt  be  tie  same  tdl  iribo  r^se  in  Qbrurt. 
ThiB  is  teufi^  IB  iMpeot  t0  intttaral  mertalitjr  «iid 
miinveetion;  bntattt  in  xegard  to  tbe  oieaMig ot 
4eatkifi>r  irkidli  tliiB  author  pkads.  Itifi,4hw>> 
witk  roipeet  to  natural  death,  Ihat  all  men  iie  ta 
Adam;  Bad,  eansequwndy,  it  vbs  natuiBl  deuth 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  into  4iie  woild.  It 
did  B.ot  exist,  thai,  before  the  sin,  of  Adam;  or 
man  ires  not  natarally  mortal. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  three  kinds  of  death,  in* 
which  the  sis  of  Adrad  involved  himself  and  his^ 
whole  posterity, — natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal ; 
but  the  first  of  these  is  a  natural  dissolution  <yf 
tbe  body,  thetwo  latter  are  figuriettiye  expressions : 
die  spiritual  death  signifying  the  absence  of  God\i 
spirit  from  the  human  soul;  and  the  eternal,  net* 
the  extinction  of  the  soul,  but  its  everlasting 
punishment  for  disobedience.  From  all  these 
three  deaths  Christ  is  a  sovereign  Redeemer; 
from  natural  death,  not  by  preventing  it,  but  by 
restoring  immortality  to  that  part  of  man  wUih 
was,  or  became  mortal  (for  since  corruption  oan-^ 
not  inherit  inc(Hrrupti<m,  this  corruptible  body 
must  be  changed  and  put  on  incorruption);  from 
sjHritual  death,  or  loss  of  celestial  succour,  I^ 
the  re-infusion  of  the  divine  Spirit;  and  from 
eternal  death,  or  bimishment  from  the  presence  oS^ 
God,  by  re-opening  the  gates  of  heaven.  Ae 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  however,  redemption,  in 
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die  two  latter  instaaces,  is  a  tender;  and  its  bene- 
fits depend  uix)n  his  embracing  it  But  it  will 
not  do  for  aPrivationisty  to  change  the  card,  like 
a  dexterous  cohjuror,  and  to  confine  the  import  of 
the  word  death  to  the  second  sense;  while  he 
denies  the  first  to  be  introduced  by  the  fall,  and 
warps  the  meaning  of  the  last  into  extinction,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  privation. . 

3.  Further,  it  is  a  strong  aj^ument  against 
this  author's  theory  of  the  natural  mortality  of 
man,  as  illustrated  by  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  it  militates  against  the  opinion  com- 
monly received  among  mankind;  who  have  ever 
considered  the  words,  '^  In  the  ^day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  to  signify, 
that  disobedience  shall  introduce  mortality;  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  body,  a  liability  to  dissolution 
not  previously  existing, — and,  in  regard  to  the 
soul,  a  deterioration  and  a  curse,  but  not  an  ex* 
tinction. 

If  man,  then,  be  not  naturally  mortal,  the 
wh<de  of  this  author's  reasonings  fall  to  the 
ground ;  at  least,  the  whole  of  those  that  have  not 
been  already  refuted  in  examining  the  principles 
of  Universalists  and  Destructionists.  The  doc- 
trine remains  good  that,  with  respect  to  anima- 
tion, all  men  died  in  Adam,  and  that  aU  rise  again 
in  Christ ;  the  righteous  to  glory,  the  wicked  to 
punishment.  And  to  this  plain  and  scriptural 
system  cannot  be  opposed  the  doctrine  of  annihi- 
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laliQn,  projf^ped  up  by  the  hypolheftis  of  cprporenl .  . 
corruptible  organs,  deserted  by  the  spiiit  of  God^ 
and  not  having  improved  his  retiming  effusiona 
into  Miiiy  repentance,  and  obedience.    The  soul . 
of  man  emerges  in  its  distinct,  immortal  existence : 
— an  immortality  defiled,,  but  not  destroyed  by. 
sin,  and  we  should  say,  with  reverence  to  Divine; 
power,  incapable  of  annihilation. 

4.  This  system  treats  man  with  very  little* 
ceremony.     His  intellectQal  powers,  and  how  he 
came  by  them,  are  things  scarcely  mentioned. 
Hie  author  seems  a  materialist,  who  considers 
ihem  as  the  result  of  corporeal  organs,  more  ex- 
quisitdy  formed  than  those  of  the  beasts;  and; 
vanishing  in  proportion  as  the  man  deteriolates- 
tnorally.    But  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  annab 
of  infidelity,  the  history  of  states,  and  the  memoirs 
of  private  life,  will  show  numberless  combinations- 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  vicious  disposition.    As 
to  the  soul,  the  unregenerate  man,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  has  no  more  of  a  soul,  than  was 
possessed  by  those  unfortunate  fleas,  on  whose 
souls  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pronounced  a  malediction, 
because,  on  being  boiled,  they  did  not  blush  into 
lobsters.    The  intellectual  powers  and  agencies 
are  sought  in  the  finer  organization,  and  the  moral 
sense  in  the  super-addition  of  the  spirit  of  (xod; 
to  the  principle  of  life.    This  is  materialism,  and 
leads  to   all  its  conclusions.      But  the  dtviTOf 
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akower  Ms  upon  a  better  soii ;  ant!  ve  caU  ibe ' 
Moiy  tke  moral  senae — a  distinct  snper-additidn 
to  inert  matter  and  to  the  prinetple  of  mere  ani- 
mation; wbicb,  as  immaterial,  is  innately,  natu^ 
rally  immortal,  and  which  disobedience  may  sub- 
ject to  eternal  suffering,  but  cannot  condemn  to 
aiHiihflation. 

The  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  proved  from 
the  nature  of  thought;  the  discriminations  of 
judgment;  Ae  faculty  possessed  by  the  mind,  o{ 
reflecting  upon  its  own  powers  and  actions ;  die 
vigour  and  extent  of  llie  understanding;  the 
liberty  of  the  will ;  the  restraint  of  reason  upon 
appetite;  the  boundless  range  of  anticipation; 
the  thousand  cells  of  memory;  the  cGmbining 
and  inventive  powers  of  genius;  the  superior 
vigour  of  the  understanding,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
detached  from  bodily  concerns  and  desires  ;  tbe 
love  of  posthumous  fame ;  tiie  thirst  after  a  know- 
ledge for  which  life  and  present  capacity  are  in- 
adequate; the  search  after  unalloyed  happiness 
never  attained  upon  earth ;  the  instinct  of  eternal 
duration;  the  sense  of  religion;  the  power  of 
conscience.  AH  these  are  wholly  different  from 
the  resuhs  of  any  modification  of  matter.  "  The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
i^nst  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary,  the  one 
to  tile  odker."^  But  if  ibey  be  identical,  they  can- 
not be  contrary.  Now  the  souFs  immateriality 
once  proved  and  admitted,  its  immortality  follows 
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ei  course ;  for  that  which  is  immaterial  cobtaiM 
in  itself  no  principles  of  dissolution. 

This  system  condemns  to  annihilali(»i  all  hea«- 
then  nations  who  lired  before  Christianity ;  aU 
Jews  who  have  lived  before  and  since  Christ  ( 
and  all  Gentiles  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  come.  They  are  all  naturally  mortal ;  as 
children  of  Adam,  they  have  lost  the  spirit  of 
God ;  and  as  not  being  believers  in  Christi  ihittf 
cannot  recover  that  spirit,  or  spiritual  bodies,  net 
cessary  to  their  immortality.— But  ^'  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt  viii.  11.  We  ab* 
stain  from  speculating  on  the  dilE^rent  conditions 
of  those  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  and 
those,  whoy  having  never  heard  of  it,  have  lived 
op  to  their  own  imperfect  lights.  These  last  may 
not  receive  the  same  degree  of  future  ha:ppinesa 
with  believers;  but  we  cannot  think  it  consistB 
with  the  divine  attributes  to  sink  them  into  utter 
annihilation.  A  man  is  accepted  according  to 
that  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he.  hath 
not;  and  therefore  charity,^  at  least,  may  believe 
that  the  merits  of  Christ  may  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  extended  to  them;  that  his  sacrifice  may 
be,  in  design,  retrospective  and  universal. 

5.  This  system  destroys  the  intermediate  state ; 
for  a  body  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  spirit 
of  God,  in  order  to  make  a  living  8aal«^r  indi* 
N  N  2 
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Tidiial  person.  But  the  intermediate  stete,  as 
held  by  orthodox  Christians,  and  proved  toL  iiL 
p.  382,  is  that  of  a  living  and  conscious  soul,  after 
its  separation  from  the  body.  Here,  then,  once 
more,  we  find  materialism  in  disguise. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  system 
ivith  the  various  shades  of  character  and.  desert, 
which  will  doubtless  appear  among  those  by  whom 
tiie  spiritual  life  shall  not  have  been  wholly  pre<- 
served.  What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  retain 
it  partially  ?  Will  it  give  them  a .  glimmer  of  im- 
mortality ?  or  a  temporary  futuri^  ? 

There  must  needs  be  a  line,  at  which  the 
worst  good  man  shall  be  saved,  and  the  best  bad 
man  exterminated.  Where  is  that  nice  demarca- 
tion to  be  drawn  ?  How  closely  must  these  two 
characters  resemble  in  obedience !  Yet  how  dis- 
similar their  fate !  The  one  delivered  unto  eternal 
life ;  the  other,  cast  forth  like  weeds,  whose  end 
is  to  be  burned !  How  this  difficulty  is  solved,  in 
the  orthodox  system,  by  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tional retribution,  we  shall  presently  show. 

7.  But  this  system,  of  not  sufiering  but  priva- 
tion, labours  under  several  other  difficulties ;  from 
which,  even  the  scheme  of  the  Destructionists  is 
partially  exempt  The  very  title  of  the  book,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  plan,  is  an  inaccurate  me^ 
taphysical  subtlety,  and  a  solecism  in  terms: 
"  Eternal  Punishment  proved  to  be  not  Suffering 
but  Privation."  There  can  be  no  punishment 
without  consciousness,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
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no  punishment  in  annihilation ;  with  which  ^*  pri- 
yatibn^'  is  here  synonjrmous.  Certainly,  referring 
to  Scripture,  privation  of  being  cannot  be  ^'  the 
worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched;"  whether  these  terms  are  literal  or 
figurative.  And  though  it  might  be  tortured,  by 
metaphysics,  into  ^*  outer  darkness,"  it  never  could 
be  pawned  upon  us  as  answering  the  description 
of  **  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth/' 

Thus,  as  conseiousness  is  absent,  anaihilati<^ 
cannot  \Se  punishment, — and  much  more,  it  can- 
not be  eternal  punishment ;  for  were  we  to  allow,  ' 
diat  the  stroke  and  article  cS  death  were  actually 
conscious  punishment,  at  that  moment  the  punish- 
ment  must  cease;  and,  therefore,  the  author'fl[ 
title  involves  a  contrieidiction  doubly  gross.  And 
when  he  thinks,  that  by  this  *'  eternal  privation" 
of  his  coinage,  he  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  attend* 
ing  the  two  aiwn^\  every  man,  but  himself,  must 
see  through  the  quibble. 

8.  Again,  this  system  precludes  gradation  of 
punishment,  which  is  consonant  to  the  justice  of 
God,  and  plainly  announced  in  Scripture :  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  hf  analogy ;  in  the  more 
tolerable  suffering  to  be  experienced  by  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  than  that  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum ;  m 
the  many  stripes  and  few  stripes,  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour  in  amiouncing  fij^re  punishmefits; 
and,  in  the  equitable  ^  rule— it  shall  be  meted 
unto  yott  as  ye  have  measured.    But,  if  pfivatiqa 
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of  being,  or  annihilation,  is  to  be  the  common 
punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  there  can  be  no 
shades  of  tolerableness^  ho  difference  of  stnpes ; 
no  distinction  betwixt  Tyre  and  Gapemanm;  one 
measure  will  serve  to  mete  out  all  the  punish- 
ments ;  and  one  besom  sweep  into  one  gulph  of 
oblivion  the  generous  spendthrift  and  the  daring 
blasphemer, — ^the  thief,  whose  tenderness  would 
not  destroy  life,  and  the  remorseless  murderer, 
who  stabbed  to  make  his  thefts  secure. 

9.  Further ;  it  was  believed,  even  by  heathen 
philosophers,  and  is  fully  taught  by  Christianity^ 
that  a  f\iture  state  will  explain  all  the  seeming 
difficulties  in  the  ways  of  the  divine  government; 
that  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  hill 
laid  low ;  that  the  hungry  will  be  filled,  and  the 
proud  abased ;  that  the  propprtions  of  goodness 
and  satisfaction,  of  sin  and  suffering,  so  strangely 
confused  upon  earth,  will  finally  be  adjusted  by 
the  hand  of  strict  retribution.  But  this  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  annihilation; 
for  how  minute,  as  yrt  have  just  noticed,  must  be 
the  shade  of  distinction  between  the  moral  deserv- 
ings  of  the  worst  good  man,  and  die  best  bad 
man !  Wh^:^,  then,  can  we  find  the  divine  equity, 
ift  the  admission  of  the  one  to  endless  life,  and 
ciHidemnation  of  Ihe  other  to  endless  death  ? 

10.  Of  the  text,  ''  Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body^  but  fiMtr  him  who  can  destroy  bolb  body 
«d  sold  ki  heU/'  the  PrivatioaiftB  caa  make 
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nothing  but  no^setifie ;  for  if  by  tbt  soul  b^  mevit 
the  organized  body  attached  to  the  spirit  of  Ocdi 
to  punish  the  spirit  of  God  in  heil^  by  extinctioqi 
would  be  as  impossible  as  by  eternal  snfferingi 
But  if  the  soul  mean  the  liviAg  principle,  oouh 
mon  to  man  and  beast,  then  many  who  destroys 
the  body,  would  destroy  that  soul,  and  there 
could  be  no  distinction  in  the  text  The  soul, 
then,  is  a  separate  conscious  existence,  ctiipable  as 
such  of  eternal  punishment  in  hell ;  and  the  text 
makes  saose  in  this  view,  but  in  no  other* 

It  is  contended,  that  the  wicked,  under  the 
generally  received  opinioan,  fare  worse  from  the 
iQtediiUion  of  Christ  than  they  would  without  it  { 
for  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light] 
and  eternal  pain,  the  consequence  of  imnvortality 
in  their  case,  is  more  severe  than  the  mere  extinc*' 
tion  of  being,  to  which,  had  not  Christ  vanquished 
death,  they  Would,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
have  been  left  But  this  argument  begs  tiie 
question.  It  is  founded  in  an  assumption,  that 
extinguished  being,  unconscious  of  futurity^  ircmld 
have  been  the  only  punishment  of  sin,  if  Christ 
had  not  become  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to 
man.  So  bold  an  assumpticHi,  however^  is  not  to 
be  relied  on.  All  heathen  nations  have  had  a  heU 
as  well  as  a  heaven.  And,  indeed,  the  flourish^ 
ing^  unchastised  condition  of  many  wiekcfd  fiien, 
like  those  evils  which  virtue  ha«i  c^m  &^Vf9ii» 
m^  iscurrtd,  upon  eardi»  would  jqmdef  a  liitani. 
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rotribution,  to  the  eye  of  natural  religion,  as  pro* 
babte,  in  regard  to  punishment,  as  to  reward. 
Conscience  itself,  our  first  revelation,  and  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  breast,  is  the  prpphetic 
boding  of  something  more  than  extinction,  at  the 
dose  of  the  present  life;  and  the  natural  man, 
imtecedendy  to  the  law,  and  independently  of  i^ 
^-having  not  the  law,  was,  by  accusing  thoughts, 
l^  the  silent  heartfelt  thveatenings  of  wrath  to 
come,  a  law  unto*  himself/'  'Undefined  futarity> 
indeed,  is  di£ferent  from  absolute  resurrection; 
and  surmise  is  less  than  assurance.  The  second 
verSe  of  Titus,  i.  mentions  /^  a  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  hath  promised  before  the  woild* 
began/'  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
tight;  that  is^  he  placed  the  doctrine  on  a  surer 
basis  than  the  intimations  of  natural  theology,  or 
the  deductions  of  unaided  reason.  Nevertheless, 
the  belief  may  have  existed,  and  did  exist,  prior 
^tc^  his  advent,  in  sufficient  force  to  actuate  con- 
duct; and  thus  amounted  to  a  strong  probability. 
It  is  then,  at  least,  not  certain,  that  man,  without 
Christ;  would  have  been  left. in  a  state  of  extinc- 
tion,' and,  therefore,  it  is  not  proved,  that  the 
wicked  are  placed  in  a  worse  condition,  by  tiie 
mediation  of  Christ,  than  was  their  lot  prior  to 
that  interposition. 

God,  agreeaUy  to  the  generally  received  no* 
tioni  in  forming  man,  made  him  a  little  lower  than* 
A«  aageby-^feathed  into  him  a  partiole  <rf  the 
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divine  air^  a  soul ;  which,  when  once  given,  was^ 
by^  its  nature,  immaterial,  and  therefore  immortal''^. 

*  ^  TI98  ( *  God  breathed  into  hi«  nostrils  the  breath  of 
li&'),  being  said  of  no  other  creature,  leads  us  to  oonsider, 
not  only  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  distinct  thing,  of  a  different 
original  from  his  body,  but  that  a  more  excellent  spirit  was 
put  in  him  by  God  (as  appears  by  its  operation),  than  into 
other  animak.  For  though  the  simple  speech  of  inspiring 
him  with  the  breath  of  life  would  not  prove  this,  yet  Moses, 
speaking  in  the  plural  number,  that  God  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  or  spirit  of  lives ;  it  plainly  denotes,  not  only  that 
spirit  which  makes  men  breathe  and  move,  but  think  also,  and 
reason  and  discourse." — Patrick^  on  Genesis. 

**  *  And  he  became  a  living  soul.'  This  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  Moses  shows 
the  difference  between  his  soul  and  body;  his  soul  being  an 
intelligent  substance,  made  after  the  image  of  God ;  his  body, 
only  an  earthly  covering  of  the  soul,  to  which  Moses  adds  a 
third,  a  certain  vital  breath,  whereby  the  others  are  linked  to- 
gether, by  a  powerful  bond." — Patrick. 

**  That  the  soul,  which  is  immortal  and  incorruptible,  can- 
not  be  said  to  rise  again,  resurrection  implying  reproduction ; 
whereas,  that  which,  after  it  was,  never  ceased  to  be  what  it 
was,  cannot  be  reproduced ;  and  so  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  only  signify  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  with  the  reunion  of  them  to  those  souls  to  which  they 
were  befiure  united;  which  makes  this  resurrection  advance 
into  a  resurrection  of  life.  And  seeing  that  which  never  fell, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  raised  up,  that  which  did  never  die  can- 
not be  restored  from  death.  Man  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
rise  again  from  the  dead,  but  in  respect  to  that  part  and  that 
state  which  had  fidlen  and  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  dead.  And 
as  fer  a  ikurn  to  be  bom  at  first,  sonifies  the  production  and 
union  of  the  essentinl  parts  of  an  individual  man,  his  body 
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It  might  be,  and  w9A  ruined  by  sin;  but  notinng^ 
could  diyest  it  of  tiie  garb  and  attribute  of  tna- 
mortality,  though  sin  could  defile  that  garb  and 
make  IhaC  immortality  unhappy.  An  unhappy 
immortality,  then,  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  inde** 
pendently  of  Christ's  bringing  immortality  to 
light;  and  if  he  is  called  ^^  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  it  is,  because^  though  the  wages  of  sin 
be  death)  in  its  largest  sense,  temporal  mortality 
and  eternal  infelicity ;  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  is  not  earned,  like  wages,  by  human  merit, 
but  is  "  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord/'  That  there  is  only  extinction,  indepen- 
dently of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and,  that,  oonse-- 
(^uently,  Christ's  resurrection  places  the  wicked 
in  a  worse  situation  than  before,  is,  therefore,  an 
untenable  position. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  some  divines 
who  affirm,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  rendered 
mortal  by  the  fall,  and  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  both  the  good  and 
the  wicked  shall  wake  from  the  sleep  of  the  tomb. 
Let  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  majority  to  endless  pumshment^ 
in  lieu  of  utter  extinction,  is  the  effect  of  Christ's 

and  hi«  soulr— «o  to  be  bom  again,  or  bom  bom  the  deact 
implies  the  refttitution  and  reunion  of  bis  body  and  soul;  a 
man  only  by  that  becoming  the  same  entire  parson  he  was  ba- 
£ore:*'^WhU6^j  <m  the  New  TeOament. 
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mediation;  this  mediation  then  opened  the  gates 
of  eternal  life,  and  opened  them  to  all  who  wonld 
choose  to  enter.  If  any  enter  not,  they  knew  the 
consequence,  and  chose  it  Men  are  not  to  tak« 
the  hope  without  the  fear, — the  high  privilege 
without  the  penalty, — ^the  favourable  without  the 
unfavourable  side  of  the  alternative.  Christ  was 
not  to  blame,  for  ^^  in  his  Father's  house  are  many 
mannons."  God  was  not  to  blame,  for  he  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish ;  nor  is  he  severe, 
because  man  is  perverse. 

But  in  contemplating  the  doctrine  of  punish^- 
ment,  with  reference  to  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  God,  much .  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
mind,  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  words,  which 
'  other  passages  show  to  be  figurative.  Men  are 
reasoning  on  the  ground-work  of  flames  of  fire, 
lakes  of  sulphur,  exquisite  tortures ;  which  they 
couple  with  immeasurable  ages.  Drexelrds's  book 
on  hell  torments,  with  all  its  horrid  pictures  of 
spiked  wheels,  fathomless  caverns,  pincered  de- 
mons, hissing  serpents,  and  chains  suspended 
from  precipices,  is  continually  floating  before  their 
imagination. — •'  Enter,"  says  the  author  on  Pri- 
vation, '^  enter  into  the  dark  profound ;  see  the 
bituminous  ocean,  thickly  peopled  with  such  things 
as  we  are ;  see  hatred  and  malevolence  pervading 
all,  and  towards  all ;  see  torturing  agony  racking 
every  limb,  every  muscle,  and  every  nerve.  Add 
Europe's  millions,  Asia's  myriads,  and  augment  the 
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tide  with  Africa  and  America,  plunge  them  ali  into 
lids  atate  of  tbankless,  thrifttesfl,  misery ;  and,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  wish  them  immor- 
tality. Since  you  would  abhor  yourself  if  you 
could  but  wUh  this,  can  you  lore  God  while  you 
think  it  is  his  pleasure*?" 

Now  all  this  is  the  very  lowest  chicanery  of 
argument  Hell  is  in  Scripture  stjrled,  '^  destruc* 
tion  from  God's  presence,"  2  Thessal.  i.  9;  "  beipg 
without,  or  exclusion  from  heaven,"  Rev.  xxii.  is; 
"death,"  Rev.  ii.  11 ;  "the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness," Jude  13  ;  and  "  the  worm  that  dieth  not,'' 
as  well  as  "  the  fire  tibat  is  not  quenched,"  Mark, 
ix.  44*  Why,  then,  should  fire  alone  be  selected, 
in  its  direst  aggravations,  as  the  literal  meaning, 
which  would  make  all  the  others  figurative  ?  Is 
it  not  more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
terpretation, that  the  many  should  be  literal  and 
this  one  figurative  ?  the  more  especially,  as  those 
are  all  reconcileable  together,  while  this,  taken 
literally,  will  not  agree  with  some  of  the  othersf* 

*  Buajy  p.  15. 

f  <<  It  is  singular,  that  when  this  last  ai^gument  is  pressed 
home  upon  the  adyersaries,  that  a  just  punishment  may  last 
longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  committing  the  sin  (since, 
even  among  men,  a  culprit  may,  in  one  day,  commit  a  sin 
justly  punishable  for  a  year),  they  admit,  that,  *  provided  the 
punishment  be  not  excessive,  however  long  it  last,  it  is  not 
unJuttr—Satakmod  SmUA,  p.  356. 

Mr.  F.  coarsely  calls  it  ridiculous,  that  God  should  pro* 
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.There  may  be  exclusioziy  d&rkness,  remorse,  and 
despair,  all  united  together ;  but  there  could  not 
be  a  lake  of  fire  co*ezisting  with  blackness  of 
darkness ;  and  unless  the  fire  were  somediing  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  element  as  now  known,  its  quali* 
ties  would  speedily  consume,  in  one  ebnflagration, 
the  tormentors,  the  tormented,  and  the  place  of 
torment 

The  language  of  Scripture  being  hyperbolicd 
and  figurative,  it  is  probable,  that  the  future  state 
of  the  wicked,  although  very  dreadful  to  the 
blessed,  may  to  themselves  be  at  least  more  tole* 
rable  than  extinction.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  tlutt 
the  mind  naturally  recoils  at  extinction,  more  than 
at  protracted  suffering ;  and  animals,  who  have 
no  notion  of  futurity,  studiously  preserve  life, 
amidst  the  greatest  pains.  Be  it  remembered, 
that  Adam,  though  threatened  with  death  for  dis- 
obedience, found  his  state  after  the  £bJ1,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  tolerable,  and  the  curses  all  miti- 
gated ;  so  that  his  punishment  rather  consisted  in 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  than  in  the  positive 
evils  of  his  lot  Even  the  devils  sent  into  the  • 
herd  of  swine,  deprecated  destruction ;  they  were, 
thefif  at  least  in  a  state  preferable  to  annihilation. 

"  God,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  the  greatest 
good ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  greatest  evil  to  be 

tract  enetencet  that  his  creature  should  gnash  their  teeth  ;as 
if  this  were  not  the  outward  expression  of  inward  anguish. 
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deprived  of  liim.  If  one  shoidd  {daceaikousBiid 
hdBa  before  me,  nothing  coidd  be  so  boiriUe  to 
me,  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  honour  of  glory ; 
to  be  hated  of  Christ,  and  to  hear  from  him  these 
words,  *  I  know  you  not/  " 

For  the  intensity  of  the  punishment,  then,  we 
may  confidently  refer  to  the  perfect  wisdcmi, 
equily,  and  goodness  of  God,  whose  tender  mer* 
cies  are  over  all  his  works ;  whose  nature  is  un- 
changeable even  after  judgment,  and  who  will 
award  to  every  man,  strictly,  according  to  his 
works»  We  may  presume,  that  that  which  is  un* 
Kmited  in  duration,  may  be  mitigated  in  degvee, 
proportionably  to  the  shades  and  extents  of  de- 
pravity. But  we  must  iiot  set  up  our  own  notions 
in  opposition  to  Scripture,  by  contradicting  its 
clear  information,  that  punishment,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  is  illimitable.  We  must  not  think 
lightly  of  the  majesty  and  purity  of  God,  which 
gave  an  infinite  evil  to  sin.  We  must  remember, 
that  although  the  offences  of  any  individual  can- 
not strictly  be  called  infinite,  being  bounded  by 
his  three  score  and  ten  years ;  their  evil  may  yet 
be  infinite;  infinite  in; its  consequences;  infinite 
in  its  disturbance  of  the  divine  government:  infinite 
in  regard  to  the  displeasure  with  which  the  Al- 
mighty regards  it ;  and  hence  reason  itself  might 
conclude,  that  what  the  sinner  may  not  suffer  in 
intenseness,  may  be  suffered  in'  duration.  Dr. 
Johnson,  indeed,  doubted,  very  reasonably,  whe- 
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tlier  the  wicked,  actmgp  on  their  old  bdbita^  in%Iit 
net  <soQtinii&Ily  offend  Ood,  and  tbus^  be  the  ob* 
ject  of  continual  pAnishinent.  We  mention  this 
question,  hut  rest  not  cm  it  as  an  argument  It  is 
for  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  future  punish- 
ments are  prepared. 

We  60  b^ere  that  there  are  degrees  in  pfu^ 
nishment  just  as  there  are  gradations  in  guilt ; 
and  we  might  well  suf^se,  that  to  die  least 
wicked,  amidst  a  state  otherwise  toleraUe,  the 
deathless  remembrance  of  sin,  op  the  perpetual 
exdusiott  from  heaven,  might  of  itself  be  deemed 
sufficient  punishment  in  the  justiciary  tribunal 
above.  This,  however,  is  ground  on  which  we 
fear  to  tread.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the 
imp^iit^it  but  a  raj  of  hope  in  futurity ;  speak  a 
hint  of  peace  to  the  mansions  of  despair;  say 
that  after  cycles  there  is  heaven  in  the  end,  and 
you  immediately  take  off  a  powerful  restraint; 
you  encourage  a  continuance  in  obduracy.  The 
case  is  little  different  under  the  alternative  of 
annihilation.  The  dread  of  annihilation,  might, 
in  a  few  refined  minds,  sustain  virtue,  or  stay  the 
steps  of  vice.  But  the  laws  and  judgment  of 
God  are  made  for  the  mass  of  transgressors;  and 
to  these,  having  their  consciences  seared  with  a 
hot  iron,  enslaved  to  passion,  bound  with  the 
chain  of  habit,  and  turning  their  belly  into  their 
god, — ^fear  must  be  the  motive,  substituted  for  re- 
fined views,  and  subsidiary  to  gentler  persuasives. 
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It  u  by  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lottl  that 
these  men  are  to  be  acted  upon,  if  acted  npon  at 
all.  To  them,  the  preaching  pf  annihilation 
would,  unhappily,  be  nothing  less  than  an  exhort- 
ation to  protracted  wickedness,  and  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  Indeed,  we  can  readily  conceive 
how,  even  in  the  present  life,  impenitent  sinners, 
in  the  dread  of  eternal  punishment,  might  hail  an- 
nihilation as  the  happiest  event  that  could  beM 
them,  and  in  their  occasional  misgivings  and  re* 
morses,  might  call  to  the  mountains,  ^^  fall  upon 
us,  and  to  the  hills,  cover  us."  LukCj  xxiii.  30. 
Rev.  vi.  16 ;  but  what  would  be  the  sense  of  their 
imploring  this  shelter,  on  the  great  day  of  divine 
wrath;  when  the  fiercest  vials  of  divine  wrath 
will,  after  all,  pour  out  no  more  than  that  extinc- 
tion of  being,  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
fall  of  these  mountains^  is,  what  our  worthy 
commentator  has  not  condescended  to  explain. 
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Freaks.— XI.  Gleigs  Sermons.— XJI.  Gregory  Blount,^ 
XIII.  GUheH  WakefiM^lOY.  Mrs.  Cappe,  of  York.— 
XV.  Roscoe*s  Leo  X— XVI.  Breaater,  Wrdngham.— 
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MorCf  Bishop  Tomline's  RefiaaHottf  Beruon's  Li/e  of 
FUckerCy  FuOer  on  Genesisy  Melville  Home  on  Faiths  Hale's 
Methodism  In^pectedj  Churchman's  Remembrancery  Faber  on 
Calvimsmy  Sioan's  Features  of  the  Gospely  Bishop  Porteuis 
ChargSy  Archdeacon  Pott's  Considerationsy  Lloyd's  Chris- 
tian Theclogyy  Fathers  of  the  English  Churchy  Owens 
Fashionable  World  Displayedy  Ccelebsy  Baussefs  Life  of 
Fendon. 

L  As  a  Supplement  to  the  Obituary  of  Divines,  it  seems 
proper  to  introduce,  in  this  place,  a  record  of  Religious  Lite- 
rature, as  exhibited  in  the  principal  works  which  issued  from 
the  press  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  these  are  of  general  import,  and  indicate  the  turn  of 
mind,  the  particular  predilections  of  individuals,  many  of 
whom  still  flourish.  Others,  by  referring  to  the  state  of  exist- 
ing dpinions,  constitute,  ad  it  were,  annotations  upon  the  rdi- 
gioiis  history  of  the  period. 

II.  In  this  latter  class  may  be  registered^  <<  Overton's 
Thie  Churchman  ascertained;"  a  work  to  which  we  have 
alretidy  adverted*. 

Overton  selected  as  his  motto  a  passage  from  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  complains  of  the  want  of  Evangelical  preaching, 
as  hovmg  occasioned  in  his  time  an  extensive  defection  from 
the  Establishment.  With  great  show  of  candour,  he  expresses 
abhoiT^ce  of  enthusi^m  and  dissent ;  but  the  scope  of  his 
book  is,  to  evince  that  adherence  to  ordination  vows  requires 
the  preaching  of  Calvinism.  It  is  insinuated  and  implied, 
that  there  is  more  of  the  true  church  in  a  Calvinistic  dectarist, 
than  in  an  Arminian  churchman. 

Hie  relal  drifl  and  meaning  of  this  book  may  be  ascer- 
tainisd)  by  adverting  to  the  characters  whose  c&use  he  vindi- 
cates :  Milner^  Romame,  Robinson,  Venn,  Hawk^,  Wilber- 
force^  ScQtt,  CecO,  Cadogan,  and  Hannah  More:  aU  decided 
Cahinitts.    The  Evangelical  clergy  having  been  termed  schis- 

*  See  p.  104. 
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mastics,  Mr.  Overton's  first  object  was  to  defend  them.  But 
he  chose  to  take  offensive  ground ;  pronounced  aU,  except  the 
Evangelicals,  schismatics;  insisted  on  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Church;  and  all  this  with  much  asperity  and  unchristian 
spirit.  His  work  tended  to  exclude  Arminians  from  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  was  unjust  to  many  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  who,  labouring  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
Arminians,  admit  Calvinism,  unwittingly,  at  the  door  of  over- 
whelming grace. 

Overton's  remarks  on  subscription  to  the  Articles,  as  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  as  in  fact,  tacitly  reformed,  and  as  allowing 
liberty  of  thinking  in  regard  to  mysterious  points,  fall  with 
due  severity  on  Paley,  Watson,  Powell,  Hey,  Warburton,  and 
others,  whose  notions  were  too  latitudinarian.  But  they  make 
nothing  in  fiivour  of  the  apologist's  argument ;  they  prove  not 
the  Articles  to  be  Calvinistic^ 

*  Overton  triumphantly  assumes,  that  the  Articles,  Homilies, 
and  Liture^,  speak  the  huifruage  of  Geneva;  a  proofless  assertion, 
which  KipUng  overthrew.  Gray,  indeed,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
truly  observ^,  that  the  iramers  of  the  formuIiEuies,  to  make  the 
crooked  straight,  bent  the  twig  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  our 
judgment  of  their  sentiments  must  make  allowance  for  this  their 
malted  Intention. 

Every  moderate  Calvinist  must  necessarily  fall  into  contradictions. 
Overton,  page  93  and  95  denies  the  decrees,  the  limited  nature  of 
redemption,  and  absolute  reprobation.  Here  his  moderate  Calvimsm 
is  but  another  name  for  Arminianism.  There  would  be  more  of 
brotherly  love,  and  less  of  religious  controversy  in  the  world,  if  the 
passions  of  men  would  allow  them  to  pause  in  the  first  instance,  und 
to  ask  whether  they  understand  the  terms  of  the  question  they  aoitate. 
Overton,  styling  himself  a  moderate  Calvinist,  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  neither  defending  Calvinism,  nor  assailing  Arminianism;  but 
exposing  certain  loose  extravagancies,  not  held  in  stronger  reproba- 
tion by  the  most  rigid  Calvinist  than  by  their  Arminian  brethren. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  his  strictures  on  original  sin;  for 
what  sound  Arminian  pretends  thaLsomething  must  FiitaT  be  per- 
formed by  men,  anterior  to  the  illapse  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
Arminian,  indeed,  affirms,  that  the  preventing  grace  of  God  is  uiu- 
versal,  and  unfaiiinjg  in  its  application;  and  that  man  has  a  free-will 
to  accept  or  reject  it.  On  tins  Mr.  Overton  is  silent;  and  if  silence 
is  to  be  construed  into  denial,  he  clothes  himself  in  the  panoply  of 
Calvinism.  Every  thing  relating  to  repentance  set  down  by  this 
writer  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  contest  with  a  shadow.  Overton 
treated  his  subject  in  a  coarse  and  bungling  way,  seeming  not  to 
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III.  Dean  Kipling s  «  Answer  to  Overton,"  saw  many  edi- 
tions; and  was  feebly  replied  to  by  Academicusy  who  nugfait  be 
termed,  Calvin  mider  a  hood. 

Overton's  incorrect  statements  were  likewise  ably  exposed 
in  Dauben/s  "  VindiciBeAnglicanie*." 

rV.  Archdeacon  Dauhenys  «  Trial  of  the  Spirit,"  is  a 
series  of  three  Discourses  on  the  real  Test  of  Spiritual  Guid- 
ance.   He  quotes  Clemens  (page  57),  to  prove  that  the  Holy 


know  clearly  what  be  was  writing  about,  or  what  it  was  his  aim  to 
establish;  and  only  concerned  in  reviling  the  r^lar  cleigy.  He 
classed  together  Archdeacon  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Fellowes ;  the  one 
highly  orthodox,  the  other  bordering  on  Socinianism  ;  while  he  gave 
occasion  to  the  moderate  Calvinbts  to  complain,  that  Mrs.  More 
had  been  classed  with  Romaine.  The  whole  was  executed  with  a 
triumphant  irony,  sarcasm  and  contempt,  for  which  he  was  soon 
very  properly  rebuked  by  Dean  Kipling. 

The  '*  Christian  Observer,"  the  avowed  patron  of  Mr.  Overton, 
accused  his  antagonists  of  a  violence  that  shewed  the  irritability  of 
their  passions,  more  than  the  sacredness  of  their  aigument.  It  seems 
then  that  nobpdy  must  be  warm  in  controversy,  es^cepting  only 
Mr.  Overton  and  his  friends.  This  disarming  of  an  antagonist  by 
cryina  out.  Christian  charity,  while  none  o£  it  is  exercised  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  a  marvellous  stratagem,  but  no  novelty.  It  has 
been  successfully  played  off  by  many  sectarists  against  the  church. 

*  This  title  was  found  h.\i\l  with  as  prejudging  the  cause ;  but 
no  fault  was  found  witli  Overton's  title,  '^  The  TVue  Churchman  ;*' 
as  arroaant,  uncandid,  and  exclusive  an  assumption  as  ever  was 
prefixed  to  a  book.  Thus,  in  a  dvil  disturbance,  the  populace  will 
cry  out  to  the  military  to  sheath  their  swords^  that  they  themselves 
may  have  all  the  stones  and  brickbats  in  their  own  way.  Such  is  the 
liberality  demanded  at  our  hands,  and  such  is  the  hberality  we  re- 
ceive in  return. 

It  is  also  ui^ed  by  the  moderate  Calvinists,  that  an  antagonist 
ougjit  not  to  be  pressed  with  all  the  inferences  which  seem  to  flow 
from  his  doctrine.  But  is  it  not  fair  to  urge  these  direct  inferences, 
(such,  for  instance,  as  spiritual  remissness,  presumption,  desueir), 
while  we  know  that  they  are  inferences  adopted  by  the  ill-dis- 
posed? 

Mr.  Daubeny  asserts  the  Arminianism  of  the  Church  of  £ne- 
land,  and  maintains  Episcopal  government  to  be  necessai^  towar& 
including  any  society  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  Mr.  Daubeny  further  asserts  a  first 
and  a  final  justification,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Pearson  of 
ThrapstOD,  and  others.  To  this  the  '<  Christian  Observer,'^  in 
taking  exception  against  the  words,  returns  a  futile  answer;  for 
the  thing  is  incontrovertible,  in  whatever  manner  it  may. be 
expressed. 
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Ghost  disposes,  but  does  not  force ;  indines,  but  does  not 
overrule.  But,  in  truth;  it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  transUte 
the  <' Wiles  of  the  Devil,"  into  the  <'  Methodisms  of  the  Devil." 

y.  He  was  now  driven  into  this  line  of  reflection  and 
argument.  His  <<  Guide  to  the  Church,"  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  <^  Nature,  Design,  and  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  considered  as  a  visible  Society."  If,  con- 
tinues he,  it  be  ascertained  what  the  Church  is,  it  is  easy  to 
fix  the  character  and  guilt  of  schism.  Schism  is  separation 
from  the  Church,  and  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  sin. 

VI.  The  Discourses  of  this  controversialist  pursue  the 
same  tract.  They  refute  <^  Paley's  Limitations  of  Gospel  Pre- 
cepts," by  «  Philosophical  Principles;"  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
by  the  speculations  of  man.  By  an  admirable  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  iiresistible  grace,  they  incur  the  wroth  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  who  anatomizes  them  with  a  keen  invete- 
racy, but  whose  strictures  are  quibbling  in  the  extreme. 

VU.  We  cannot  avoid  a  second  mention  of  *^  Notfs  Lec- 
tures on  Religious  Enthusiasm,"  as  of  the  sune  class  with  the 
works  of  Daubeny.  In  cautioning  men  against  the  abuses  of 
spiritual  influence,  this  judicious  author  was  careful  to  allow 
that  influence  its  due  extent,  both  on  the  understanding  and 
on  the  will;  and  in  decrying  the  excesses  of  religious  fervor, 
he  shunned  the  opposite  rock  of  giving  indulgence  to  luke- 
wannness.  <'  Would,"  said  he,  in  the  language  of  a  martyr, 
^^  that  this  unworthy  hand  might  perish,  ere  it  should  encou- 
rage indifference,  or  discountenance  piety.  His  main  object 
was  to  convict  Whitfield  and  Wesley  of  schism,  originating  in 
enthusiasm ;  and  he  supported  his  charges  by  passages  from 
their  writings.  This  sensible  divine  was  wisely  selected  as  a 
tutor  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  was  mxtch  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  royal  pupil.  His  dismissal,  on  account  of  a 
lesson  relative  to  a  promissory  note,  seems,  if  true,  to  have 
originated  in  an  unworthy  suspicion.    In  1821,  Nott  provoked 
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at  Pisa  the  spleen  of  Lord  Byron,   by  preadmig  agamst 
Atheism  and  Cain. 

VIII.  Of  an  opposite  class  to  these  productioBS,  was 
'  Mr.  FeU(/d}€s's  **  Religion  without  Cant,*'  which,  with  greater 

propriety  might  have  been  denominated,  the  Cant  of  Iireli- 
gion.  With  this  author,  all  doctrine  is  cant.  What  a  Chris- 
tian minister  and  churchman  must  he  be,  who  ventures  to 
affirm  publicly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  did  not  vitiate  the  nature 
of  mankind ;  that  it  only  entailed  on  them  suffering  and  mor- 
tality; but  that  they  are  all  bom  with  innocent  tendencies. 
Does  this  clergyman  ever  teach  his  flock  the  Catechism  ?.  or 
does  he  skip  over  die  passage  "  being  born  in  sin,  and  the 
children  of  wrath  ?  Does  he  ever  read  the  Bible  ?  or  does  he 
contrive  to  forget,  that  the  expression  here  cited,  is  bonowed, 
'  nearly  verbatim,  from  St.  Paul  ?  Ephes.  ii.  3*. 

IX.  Equally  militating  with  the  proud  announcement  of 
the  dtle-page,  Mr.  Fellowes*s  next  work,  *'  A  Guide  to  Immor- 
tality,*" was,  in  fact,  none  other  dian  the  fourth  Diatessaron, 
which  the  woric  of  Dr.  White,  bearing  that  title,  had  pro- 
duced, though  differing  from  all  the  oth^  in  its  tendency 
towards  Socinianism.  The  fowr  Gospels  are  pronounced  to 
be  the  exclusive  fountains  of  Evangelical  truth,  in  spite  of 
Christ's  declaration,  <<  that  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
his  disciples;**  and  his  reference  to  the  Comforter  who  should 
guide  them  into  all  truth.    Fellowes  thinks,  that  the  Article 


*  Mr.  Pellowes's  notions  of  man's  natupe  and  innocence,  lead 
'  him,  like  any  other  Semi-sociniaas,  to  endre  silence  on  die  doctrine 
of  spiritual  inflaence.  The  Gospel  with  him  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rule  of  life ;  and  men  are  to  merit  heaven  by  their  works.  No  wonder 
that  sudi  divines  cry  out  a^nst  subscription  to  Attidea.  The 
wonder  is,  that,  having  subscnbed,  they  forget  the  vow  that  is  upon 
their  heads. 

t^eople  have  taken  mighty  ^ns  to  draw  a  nice  distinodon  be- 
twixt holiness,  as  no  condition  of  justificatioa,  and  yet  as  a  conditioa 
of  salvadon.  This  is  useless.  Faith  is  the  correlative  to  justiBcaUon ; 
that  is,  the  condidon  of  its  applicadon  to  any  individual.  Now,  if  it 
'  he  lively  aod  genuim  faith,  it  will  luing  forth  fruits  of  holiness.  If  ii 
be  not,  thejusdficadon  of  that  individiuil  fails. 
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on  the  suijSci^icy  of  ScriptureSy  oi^fjbt  to  dic^eoi^  y^ith  ^ 
the  o^ers.  A  priecious  jumble  pf  dQCtiu^f  we  B^imii  h9¥^ 
if  it  did.    The  work  is  decidedly  Sociiiian. 

X.  Mr.  Fellpwes's  next  attraction  was  a  vo|us9e  of  J^xof^ 
tory  Po^ms;  and,  at  a  later  peripd,  he  opppsed  himp^lf  to  l^s 
sovereign.  I^e  has  ever  dealt  ple^^ttfi^lly  in  sbm^.  He  has 
a^nne^,  that  reason  and  con9cience  are  gu^cient  tp  resist 
temptation,  though  St.  Paul  directed  us  to  ta)ce  thp  fi^H  of 
faith.  Of  St.  Paul  he  held,  that  his  Fharissipal  pr$ju4ices 
affected  Im^  state  of  conversion;  like  an  ^nptied  cask>  whidi 
retains  the  odour  of  the  liquor. 

Afier  his  other  works,  appeared  bis  <<  Body  of  Theology,** 
Juiving  a  yet  stronger  tinge  of  Socinian  principles^  and  *^  1%^ 
Sword  of  the  Spirit."  After  having  Ipog  sti^iggled  af  a 
curat?,  this  gentleman  has  suddenly  come  into  the  possession 
.  of  a  princely  fortune,  by  the  will  of  Baron  ^aseres* 

«XI.  In  the  sermons  of  Dr.  GUigy  afterwards  a  Scotch 
bishop,  a  want  of  strict  orthodoxy  is  discoYeraUe..  His 
notions  of  original  sin  are  loose  and  contehiptuous;  nor  does 
he  reach  the  mark  of  sound  Theology,  in  conmdmog  th^ 
doctrine  of  Justification.  Can  this  bishop  have  signed  the 
thirty-nine  Articles?  As  a  man  pf  general  litera^mne,  his  at- 
tention is,  perhaps,  distracted  by  too  large  a  variety  of  ailb- 
jects.  As  the  editor  of  Stackhouse,  be  has  refuted,  mth 
much  ability,  the  geological  arguments  against  die  Mosaic 
Cosmogony. 

XII.  Gregory  Bluni's  ''  Letters  to  Granvilla  Shaqie**  are 
only  a  profane  and  vulgar  attempt  to  vindicate  Socinianism, 
and  leave  the  asaailed  authw  triumphant. 

Xai.  Gilbert  Wak^fiM  intended  his  ''  Memoim  of  Him- 
seV,'*  to  produce  a  beneficiial  effect  on  the  manners  of  die 
rising  gcwteration ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  they  wHl  do  as  a  beacon. 
He  was  bom  A.  D.  17569  in  Nottingham,  where  his  fiiAar 
was  rector.  At  Cambridge  he  was  second  mathemaliffal 
sdbolar  of  his  year,  and  obtained  the  second  classical  medal. 
He  took  deacon's  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Stoclipoft, 
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but  soon  espoused  the  cause  of  Sociniaiiism.  In  1799  ^^ 
was  committed  to  Dorchesta*  gaol  for  a  libel,,and,  after  two 
years,  returned  to  Hackney,  full  of  projects,  but  quickly 
to  be  hurried  to  the  grave.  While  engaged  in  tuition  at 
Warrington,  he  acquired  all  the  Eastern  languages;  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Samaritan,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persic,  and 
Coptic.  He  published  a  **  New  Translation  of  St.  Matthew," 
and  various  other  works* 

The  memory  of  the  dead  may  be  honoured ;  but  we  are 
not  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  welfare  of  the  living.  This  man  was 
vam,  irritable,  unsettled,  turbulent,  resentful,  presumptuous, 
self-willed,  high-minded,  despising  government,  speaking  eviJ 
of  dignities.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  woe,  accord- 
ing to  him,  hirelings,  unworthy  of  credit,  and  destitute  of 
sincerity.  Yet  many  of  his  strictures  on  public  education, 
and  the  state  of  prisons,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  His 
biography  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  ardour  in  re- 
search, and  industry  untired. 

XIV.  Mrs^  Cappcy  of  York,  has  written  some  interesting 
observations  on  Charity  Schools.  She  recommends  that 
children  should  receive  their  own  earnings.  In  truth,  in  these 
institutions,  there  is  too  much  of  work  for  the  charity.  The 
diildren  should  bring  their  own  work,  and  learn  to  mend 
their  own  clothes;  to  dam  stockings,  to  take  up  stitches,  to 
patch,  to  rectify  tatters,  and  to  make  the  most  in  the  shaping 
of  a  small  piece  of  cloth. 

Mrs.  Cappe  added,  <<  Essays  on  Female  Friendlv  So- 
cieties:" but  while  these  works  were  generally  useful,  her 
'<  Life  of  Christ'*  is  rather  a  heterodox  book. 

XV.  Roscoe's  ''  History  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X." 
led  him  into  strictures  on  Christianity,  under  its  various 
forms.  He  represented  the  Reformation  as  a  schism,  and  the 
reformers  as  coarse  and  intolerant.  This  history  indicates  a 
mind  more  impelled  by  a  love  of  fame,  than  by  a  nobler  or 
worthier  principle.  Liberality  is  a  taking  word,  and  a  good 
thing;  bvt  it  is  a  subtle  snare  in  religion.    Historians  pro- 
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fess  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  indifferenty  in  regard  to  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  that  their  books  may  make  their  way  among 
persons  of  every  persuasion.  But  though  neither  biography 
nor  history  may  be  penned  in  the  spirit  of  controveny,  his  be 
the  praise  who  stands  forth  in  the  defence  of  truth,  though  he 
contract  his  sphere  of  popularity.     , 

XVI.  Breaoster's  <'  Secular  Essay'*  exhibited  a  Sketch  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century/'  It  is  slight,  but  more  correspondent  to  its  pro- 
fessed intention,  than  ^*  Middleton's  four  Decades  of 
George  III." 

<<  Unity,  the  Bond  of  Peace,"  was  an  able  tract,  eiqposing 
the  evil  and  danger  of  schism,  which  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.;  and  the  giddy  and  wanton  extension  of  which  in 
our  own  country,  by  the  proselytizing  sects,  gives  reason  for 
the  apprehension  of  serious  evils.  This  subject  has  been 
since  ably  expanded  by  Dr.  Kenny. 

Archdeacon  Wrangham  ought  not  to  be  without  his 
praise  for  compressing  the  works  of  Leslie;  though  to  epi- 
tomize an  epitome  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  Leslie  carried 
mora)  proof  to  the  verge  of  mathematical  demonstration,  in 
his  <<  Method  with  the  Deists,"  and  his  <<  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

XVII.  Mr.  JoneSf  of  Nayland,  having  expressed  a  fear, 
lest  in  public  schools  classical  literature  should  supersede 
Christianity,  and  lest  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  well- 
versed  in  the  amours  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  should  be  ignorant 
of  true  Religion;  and  this  expression  of  apprehension  having 
been  re-echoed  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Dr.  Rennell  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath;  Dr.  Vmcent,  the  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  defended  himself  with  much  warmth  and  ability; 
shewing  that  the  youth  were  there  accustomed  to  Cateche- ' 
tical  instructions,  and  devotional  exercises;  that  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  were  explained  to  them;  and  that 
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^very  opportunity  wm  seizod  of  pointiog  out  its  superiority 
to  Paga^  daiimoBS. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  amouBts  to 
training  our  3^uth  in  Religious  sentiments  and  habits ;  or  io 
moulding  the  moral  character.  It  may  be  doubted,  wh^rther 
the  acting  of  Terence's  plays,  may  not,  of  itself,  blow  up 
the  whole  edifice  of  Religion. 

Hie  boys  of  any  Natioiiid  School  know  more  of  religion 
thap  Ae  Westminster  boys ;  and  a  defensive  tract,  is  but  the 
obstinacy  of  defect. 

Dr.  CamjAeU,  of  Aberdeen,  having  assailed  Episcopacy, 
bod)  in  his  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  an 
addrfpis  to  the  Scottish  E^scopalians,  the  venerable  Bisfac^ 
8kinBer  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  overwhehned  lum  with  a 
wfri^t  of  argument,  in  his  ^  PHjaaitiye  Truth  and  Order 
'Vtndicid;ed." 

The  National  Institute  having  proposed  a  premiimi  fin* 
the  best  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  ai  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  gained  by  Monsieur  Villars,  and  was  a  very  aorry 
production. 

In  FaHer^s  ^  Essays,"  there  is  considerable  genius,  but 
want  of  precision,  the  ordinary  defect  of  genius.  Hint  on  the 
term  ^f  Evangelical,"  recommends  a  delicacy  of  taste  and 
expression,  among  those  who  matriculate  in  that  body. 
Many  4d  thepi,  of  late  years,  have  adopted  this  hint,  and 
•with  much  advantage  to  their  cause. 

The  **  Family  Shake^ere"  was  expurgated,  to  adi^  it 
for  Evangdical  read«v ;  but  its  boldness  is,  in  many  parts, 
cut  away.  ''  Better"  as  Milton  says  in  his  <<  Tractate  on 
Education,"  **  refer  to  Scripture  to  correct  the  classics." 

*'  Rural  Philosophy,"  by  J^i  Batesy  is  written  with  the 
benevolmt  intention  of  recommending  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, and  of  training  the  mind  towards  a  right  employment 
of  it. 

Hmflet/»  «  Life  of  Cowper"  is  chiefly  valuable  by  bring- 
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log'  to  light  the  pbyfiil  letters  of  that  aniahle  hypocfaon- 
driao.* 

XVm.  <«  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Works,"  with  his  ^  Life, 
by  Bishop  Burnett,"  were  published  by  Mr.  ThduMllt  both 
shewing  how  Religion  may  be  the  compatiioii  of  the  most 
actively  emjrfoyed  in  the  conunon  business  of  life. 

XiX.  The  Bishop*  of  Norwich  (Bathwrat)  ^  nrimavy 
Charge,"  afRnded  the  first-fruits  of  that  gratuitbus  uknir 
liberalism  to  Catholics  and  dissenters,  in  wfaidi  he  has  ever 
since  persisted.  Excessive  amiableness  borders  upon  weak- 
ness; and  unguarded  concession  is  not  toleration,  but  be- 
trayal of  the  right  cause. 

A  not  less  amiable  picture  of  the  inditing  mind,  and  in- 
finitely more  judicious  address,  was  presented  in  the  <<  Pri- 
mary enlarge"  of  i>r.  Burgess^  BiAap  of  St.  David's,  on  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  affivding 
opporfwBties  for  a  retired,  studious,  pcaoe&l,  religious,  and 
useful  life.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  Sermon  from  the  Re- 
verend Moses  Grant,  on  St.  Paul's  seal  for  the  mimstiy, 
and  love  of  Christian  unity.  All  this  was  introductory  of 
**  The  Society  fixr  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and  Chufdi 
union,  within  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's;"  to  whicfa  this  His- 
tory is  indebted  for  its  first  encouragement.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  Sununary :  but  what  grows  not  in  eighteen  years  ? 

Dr.  Admn  Clarke's  **  Succession  of  iSacred  literature" 
exhibits,  in  chronological  arrangement,  an  acoonnt  of  au- 
thors, widi  an  analysis  of  their  woiks,  finom  the  invention  of 
letters,  to  the  year  345;  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  Dr.  Clarke  wears  winpended 
from  his  neck,  a  piece  of  the  rook  of  Horeb,  the  only  exist- 
ing type  of  Christ. 

*  £H  Bates's  ^*  Christian  Politics/*  would  have  been  better 
entitled,  «  The  Political  Speculations  of  a  Christian;"  being  a 
series  of  reflectioas  on  govenunent  and  on  passing  events,  such  as 
would  occur  to  any  sincere  believer. 
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XX.  Mr.  Hehers  «  English  Prize  Poem  of  Palesdne/' 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  English  poetry  which  the  prizes 
of  either  University  have  produced.  Like  Rogers  and  Camp- 
bell, this  author  seems  to  have  wasted  his  poetical  stiengdi 
in  this  one  parturition ;  for  a  few  subsequent  trifles  did  him 
no  credit.  His  <<  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Paraclete,"  were 
numbered  with  other  Bampton  Lectures;  but  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  second  Indian  Bishop,  was  a  surrender  of  per- 
sonal convenience,  redounding  to  his  immortal  honour.  ^  I 
look  forward,"  said  he,  <'  to  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  the 
natives  in  their  own  language. 

^  Palesdne "  has  been  regarded  as  a  rival  poem  to  Mr. 
Grant's  <<  Restoration  of  Learning."  The  latter  poem  con- 
ttuns  a  few  daring  bursts,  and  a  good  deal  of  Indian  learning : 
but  it  is  crowded  with  hard  names,  and  has  not  the  sustuned 
elevation  of  ^<  Palestine." 

XXI.  Bishop  ParUtu's  <<  Charge"  of  1803  recommended 
Sunday  Schools  as  the  means  of  educating  the  laigest  number 
at  the  lowest  expense. 

Pdey*s  <<  Natural  .Theology,"  is  a  fine  deduction  of  the 
Being  and  Providence  of  God,  from  the  design  exhibited  in 
the  material  and  in  the  animal  world.  But  a  man  may  read 
and  approve  of  this  work  and  the  <<  Evidences,"  while  he  yet 
has  reached  but  the  threshold  pf  Christianity.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  faith  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 
and  this  cold  wrangler  has  left  no  woric  to  give  to  the  believing 
Christian,  the  beautiful  finish  of  piety  and  devotional  feeling. 
If  St.  Paul  could  say,  ''  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,"  it  would  be  no  unwise  paraphrase, « 
were  a  reader  of  Dr.  Paley  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven  and 
to  vow,  ^  I  will  Relieve  with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  with  the 
understanding*" 

•  To  supply  the  clei^  with  an  *^  Appendix  to  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  Office,''  more  detailed  and  appropriated  to  particalar  cases, 
than  that  brief  though  excellent  service,  ralev  and  Robinson  have 
compUed  «  Clei^man's  Assistants."  The^Oxford  "  Cleigyman's  In- 
etroctor,"  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  this  class. 
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XXIL  Faber's  <'  Dinertation  on  the  Cabiri"  is  a  lewned 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  chief  heathen  rites,  in  various  coun-' 
tries,  combined  a  tradition  of  the  deluge  with  the  adoiation 
of  the  heavenly  host. 

The  <'  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones/'  by  Lord  Teignmouthf 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Christian  reader.  He  understood 
twenty*eight  languages,  and  pushed  his  researches  into  every 
department  of  literature;  while  his  studies  served  to  illustrate 
the  Mosaic  records,  and  to  range  the  learning  of  the  east  on 
the  side  of  revelation.  At  the  end  of  his  own  Bible,  he 
penned  the  following  note :  '<  I  have  regularly  and  attentively 
read  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this>o« 
lume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin^  contains  more  true 
sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty^  more  pure  mcmdity,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
than  can  be  collected  firom  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or 
language  they  may  have  been  composed." 

The  <<  Theological  Institutes  "  of  Dr.  Hilly  of  St.  Andrew's^ 
contained  the  outline  of  his  lectures.  In  his  attack  on  Epis- 
copacy, he  crows  and  triumphs  on  the  convertibility  of  the 
two  names.  Bishop  and  Presbyter,  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  answer  is,  that  we  contend  not  about  names,  but  things^ 
A  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is  <<  Primus  inter 
pares."    A  Bishop,  under  any  name,  is  a  distinct  order. 

Bishop  HunttngfortTs  **  Thoughte  on  the  Trinity,"  are 
distributed  in  ninety-eight  sections;  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  form  of  a  dissertation,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
compression. 

XXIII.  The  anon3rmous  author  of  "  Hints  for  the  Secu^ 
rity  of  the  Established  Church,"  considered  some  restrictions 
to  be  necessary  on  the  Toleration  Act,  which  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  three  respectable  branches  of  ancient  dissent 
already  formed ;  not  to  enable  any  speculator  or  visionary  to 
seduce  and  trepan  congr^ations. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bishops,  he  indulges  himself  in  too 
warm  language ;  but  his  strictures,  pointed  at  one  exclusively> 
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affect  not  that  vodenble  and  praifeworthy  bench.  **  To 
spend  months  amidit  the  insipidities  of  a  watering*plaoe ;  to 
remove  to  a  distant  residence,  and,  at  inteiTalSy  to  publish  a 
political  pamphlet,  under  the  name  of  a  trieraiial  chaige^  is 
this  to  oversee  a  diocese*?" 

The  author  next  alludes  to  the  two  principles  of  the  Me- 
thodists ;  one,  the  restriction  of  residence  to  a  year,  to  prevent 
indqsendeDt  influoice ;  and  the  other,  the  Propaganda  Socie- 
ties, who  multiply  proselytes  by  stratagem ;  and  are  equally 
sdrring  and  dangerous,  whether  the  paridi  ministere  be  indo- 
lent or  Bealoas.  He  wouldlicense  and  confine  each  preacher 
to  his  appropriate  place  of  worship.  He  proposes  free  cha- 
peli  in  the  Established  Church ;  and  this  suggestion  has  partly 
been  acted  upon.  He  proposes  an  institution  in  the  Univer- 
sities, where  candidates  for  the  ministry  might  be  instructed  in 
Hieology,  m  Casuistry,  and  (Silpit  Composition ;  where  they 
might  be  desecularized,  excited  to  zed,  and  broken-in  to  their 
professional  duties. 

^IV.  Mr.  Makhuss  *'  Essay  on  Population,"  created  a 
inew  era  in  political  economy.  Its  incontrovertible  princ^lea 
seon,  at  first,  to  lead  to  consequences  not  fiivourable  to  mo- 
rals. He  has  cleariy  shown  that  the  poor  laws,  acting  as  a 
premium  on  improvidence,  are  an  evil.  But  are  bars  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  honourable  marriage  ?  Mr.  Malthus  re- 
plies, **  that  no  marriage  is  honourable,  unless  there  be  a  &ir 
prospect  of  providing  for  a  family."  Pbor  laws  abate  love  i]i 
faidependence,  encourage  wastefulness  or  improvidence,  and 
depress  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  Population  shotdd 
oidy  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Now  is  not  this  looking  on  the  question  in  a  light  both 
selfish  and  immoral  ?  Are  diere  no  greater  tevik  than  an  in-^ 
crease  of  the  poor  rates?  Or,  is  there  no  greater  crime  dun 
poverty  and  diargeableness  ?  God  imposed  no  restrainte  on 
population  when  he  gave  his  great  command,  ^  Increase  and 

*  ^  Cold  friends  to  me  ! 

What  do  thev  in  the  North, 

When  they  sbould  serve  their  Sovereign  in  the  We«t?" 
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multiply;"  nor  did  St.  Paul^  when  he  eaid,  *^  nuurriage  is  ho- 
nourable." Marriage  is  a  spur  to  industry ;  and  it  is  a  true 
adages  '^  That  when  God  sends  mouths  he  sends  meat ; "  unless 
his  wise  designs  be  counteracted  by  some  immoral  conduct  of 
the  parties ;  for  the  root  of  which  we  are  to  seek,  not  in  mar- 
riage, but  in  Yidotts  or  neglected  edueati<m.  Do  you  abolish 
povertj  by  suppressing  tnarrlage?  No!  you  encourage  all 
that  profligacy  and  unsteadiness  amoi^  the  poor  incidental  to 
a  life  of  celibacy.  Earnings  are  carried  to  the  gin-shop^  the 
ring,  the  Addlphi>  the  skitd^-ground,  which  wpuld  find  their 
way,  if  a  fiunily  existed,  to  the  butcher's^  bak»*s,  and  shoe- 
maker^s.  You  do  not  thus  keep  under  peculation)  as  oar 
woric-houses,  crowded  with  illegitimate  children,  can  telL 
The  poor-laws  themselves  have  been  too  nrach  canted  down. 
Ihey  are  useful  in  a  state,  by  sharing  with  the  speculative 
capitalist,  the  burthen  of  paying  labour.  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  manufacturing  country,  where»  owing 
to  the  caprice  of  &8hioni  some  one  branch  of  labour  is  encou- 
raged to-day  tivou^KHit  all  ranks,  and  being  neglected  to- 
morrow, throws  a  large  body  of  workmen  suddenly  out  of 
employ.  The  increase  of  machinery  also  is  an  evil  too  little 
thought  of.  Machinery  is  necessary  in  a  commercial  country, 
burthened  with  taxes,  to  enable  a  people  who  have  so  much 
of  their  profits  lopped  off  for  the  use  of  the  state,  to  undersell 
their  competitors  in  the  foreign  market.  But  every  improve- 
ment in  madiinery  throws  a  nutaber  of  workmen  out  of  thev 
apprenticed  and  accustomed  eraplo3rment,  and  it  is  some  tim^ 
before  they  can  adapt  their  fingers  to  other  labouiv  or  find 
other  labour  for  their  fingers.  Where  is  their  dependence  but 
in  the  poor-rates? 

Thus  Mr.  Malthus's  tiiieory,  though  fundamenfidly  ciorrectr 
.  if  pursued  systematically,  would  harden  the  heart,  attd,  pro- 
bably, deteriorate  public  morals. 

Mr.  Whitbretfd's  plan  of  reducing  Ae  poor-rates,  was  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  labourer ;  to  give  him  consequence 
in  his  own  eyes^  to  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  civilized 
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men ;  to  improve  his  moral  feelings,  that  he  may  prefer  inde- 
pendent industry  to  dependent  sloth.  This  we  tfre  persuaded 
is  fiheral  and  enlightened  policy ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
cordially  say,  we  hope  without  profaneness,  to  all  our  Na- 
tional Schools,  **  lAh  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ! "  fer  every 
thing  that  is  happy  may  be  augured  from  diffused  education. 

To  prohibit  marriage,  instead  of  checking  population,  b  to 
oppose  the  lawful  way  of  multiplying  it ;  for  God  will  find  a 
way  of  supporting  its  increase ;  and  to  speak  of  its  general 
excess  above  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  absurd,  wtile  in- 
dustry remains ;  it  is  to  look  forward  to  one  thousand  years. 
Marriage  is  that  increase  of  population  which  is  the  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  diligent  habits  and  virtuous  feelings. 
As  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  moral  restraint  to  the  lowest 
multitude,  so  is  it  vain  to  expect  that  even  education  will  work 
miracles.  Passien  will  be  felt,  and  often  gratified;  but  heaven 
points  out  the  honourable  method  of  compromising  the  va- 
riance between  principle  and  passion.  This  is  an  argument 
fer  guarding  passion  by  principle,  through  the  medium  of  re- 
ligious education ;  and  then  leaving  the  order  of  the  universe 
to  take  its  course,  instead  of  writing  dissuasive  £rom  marry- 
ing. It  is,  however,  no  argument  for  forcing  an  unnatural 
population,  by  woric-houses  and  poor  laws,  which  are  pre- 
miums on  hasty  connections.  These  produce  a  want  of  pru- 
dence, industry,  and  parsimony.  Hiey  remove  all  the  moral 
restraint  firom  die  poor,  and  throw  an  undue  portion  of  ic  on 
the  middle  class,  or  the  class  below  the  middle. 

These  artificial  premiums  then  should  first  be  abolished, 
or  greatly  diminished;  after  which  the  moral  restraint  may 
be  left  to  principle,,  to  prudence ;  to  that  reflection  and  con- 
sideration which  are  produced  by  education. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  work-houses  continue.  Charity 
Schools,  xvherein  ckUdren  are  maintained^  are  the  proper  r^U 
9£  the  industrious,  struggling,  respectable  class,  above  the 
^west,  and  below  the  middle;  and  to  give  the  benefit  of 
such  institutions  to  the  lowest  poor,  is  not  only  to  rob  the 
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class  immediately  above  them  of  an  institution  wUoh  is  de* 
signed  for  their  relief,  and  ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved  ftr 
them,  but  is  further  casting  on  them  an  additional  undue 
share  of  that  moral  restraint  with  whidi  the  poor  laws  have 
already  overburthened  them. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Malthus;  however  infiillible  his  prin- 
ciples  may  be,  and  however  correct  the  foregoing  application 
of  them,  I  have  already  hinted  that  they  may  be  carried  into 
details,  where  other  agencies  and  considerations  ought  to  de<- 
feat  their  influence. 

There  is  something  cold-blooded  in  political  economy, 
when  it  contemplates  men  in  masses,  and  neglects  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  akin  to  the  rejection  of  a  particular  Providence: 
a  belief  in  which  makes  us  instruments  for  the  good  of  indivi- 
duals, and  even  teaches  us  to  succour  tiie  lower  animals,  one 
of  whom  falls  not  without  God.  To  lose  concern  for  indivi- 
duals in  tiie  vastness  of  general  views,  was  one  of  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  general  sacrificed  one 
thousand  of  his  troops,  and  said  it  was  necessary  for  public 
good.  He  would  have  been  more  tender  of  human  hfe^  if  he 
had  considered  that  every  individual  soldier  had  a  father  and 
a  mother,  or  children  and  a  home. 

The  great  question  of  population  is  usually  argued,  with- 
out considering  that  in  a  commercial  country  the  means  of 
growing  provisions  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, since  industry  will  bring  provisions  to  any  extent  from 
abroad.  There  can  be  no  famine  in  such  a  country,  unless  it 
be  general  throughout  the  world.  Ingrain^  in  his  answer  to 
Malthus,  says  truly,  ''  that  men  are  more  wretched  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country,  than  in  a  country  saturated  with  population." 

Mr.  Malthus's  system,  and  political  economy  in  general, 
look  upon  man  mainly  in  his  animal  nature,  and  his  temporal 
state.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  this  keeping  down  of 
population.  It  is  preventing  candidates  for  eternity  from 
seeing  the  light.  It  is  infanticidal,  and  generally  adverse  to 
the  decrees  of  heaven.    <<  At  all  these  computations  a  man 
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may  be  expert,  with  low  thoughts  and  a  bad  heairt ;  coimting 
up  ratioiial  and  immortal  beings  like  heads  of  cattle;  and 
oouTerting  man,  the  paragon  of  creation,  in  action  like  an 
aagel,  in  apprehension  like  a  God,  into  a  tool-making,  money- 
making,  comfort-loving,  sensual  biped/'  It  was  worse  than 
wicked,  it  was  foolish  in  Malthus  to  say,  that  every  man  who 
marries  without  provision  for  his  family,  after  the  poor-lawis 
shall  "have  been  abrogated,  should  be  left  to  starve.  Men 
would  either  not  marry  without  provision  for  their  families,  or 
if  they  should,  Providence  and  private  benevolence  would 
protect  Uie  family  from  starvation.  Cobbett  termed  Mal- 
tfaos's  system,  a  check-population  S3rstem,  It  is  certainly  a 
check -marriage  system ;  and  so  far  as  *<  marriage  Is  honour- 
able," a  system  connected  with  dishonour. 

XXV.  **  A  Catechism,"  published  for  the  use  of  all  the 
diQrches  in  the  French  empire,  with  the  united  sanctions  of 
the  Pope,  the  Ardibishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Emperor,  is  replete 
with  all  the  ancient  errors  of  Popery ;  its  saint-worship,  in- 
dulgences, transubstantiation,  and  blind  subscription  of  faith, 
not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  church  of  Rome.  From  this 
piece  of  charlatanry,  and  impudent  poUcy,  we  may  die,  aa 
specimens,  one  of  the  absurd,  and  one  of  the  blasphemous 
questions,  which  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  youth  in 
the  Brench  dominions,  but  which  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
learned,  as  Fluellen  devoured  the  leek.  <<Why  does  the 
Bishop  give  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  person  confirmed  ?  To 
teadi  him  that  he  must  be  ready  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  injuries 
and  trials  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^What  are  our  duties 
to  Napoleon,  and  why  must  we  observe  them  ?  Under  the 
fifth  commandment,  we  owe  him  love,  respect,  fidelity,  mili- 
tairy  service  and  tribute,  because  God  hath  made  him  his 
image  on  earth ;  he  is  the  anointed  of  God,  by  consecration 
from  the  Pope,  and  those  who  fail  in  duty  towards  the  Em- 
peror are  worthy  of  eternal  damnation." 

Biihop  Burgess's  *^  Easter  Catechism*^  is  a  fine  familiar 
initruction  on  the  Resurrection,  wherein  that  learned  prelate 
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firnks  the  eradition  of  the  scholar  in  the  haniility  of  the 
Christian. 

XXVI.  Beattie  approved  of  public  education,  as  encou- 
raging emulation.  To  this  it  was  a  frivolous  objection,  that 
it  forms  the  man  proud,  selfish,  domineering,  vain-glorious, 
envious,  covetous  of  distinction,  and  trained  to  a  morbid  sen* 
sibility  to  human  esteem.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  mdi* 
meats  of  greatness  and  high  utility,  are  called  into  full  exer- 
cise only  by  the  honourable  rivalries  of  a  public  school. 
Here  too,  morally,  youths  learn  their  own  level;  and  who  is 
more  selfish  and  domineering  than  a  young  master,  brought 
up  at  home,  and  taught  to  lord  it  over  stable  boys  ? 

Beattie  was  the  Abdiel,  who  went  fbrth  againt  Hume  in 
the  ftill  blaze  of  his  false  glory,  when  he  was  adored  by  the 
metaphysicians  of  Scotland,  and  the  wits  of  France;  which 
latter  body  were  said  by  Lord  Monboddo,  to  have  been  as 
ibnd  of  the  infidel  historian,  as  if  he  had  been  antichrist. 
A&xx  the  publication  of  the  '^  Essay  on  Truth,"  Hume  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  temper  whenever  Beattie's  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

MicMetorCs  book  of  seven  hunored  pages  on  the  Greek 
Article,  contends  for  its  pronominal  signification.  A  wag 
said,  <<  that  while  gamblers  gained  sums  by  £  O,  it  was  his 
fortune  to  rise  by  a,  1!."  He  shews  where  the  Artide  is 
omitted,  and  where  it  is  inserted,  and  applies  the  whole  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  He  shews,  against 
Wakefield  and  CampbeU,  that  die  presence  or  absence  of  the 
article  does  not 'occasion  an  ampler  or  inferior  sense.  Hie 
charge  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  was  his  middng  himself, 
vm  Bwy  without  either  article.  Granville  ISuupe  rested  more 
upon  the  conjunction  x»i,  as  having  the  sense  of  even,  before 
the  article.  It  was  objected  to  both,  that  illiterate  writers 
would  not  be  conversant  in  niceties ;  but  their  language  was 
spoken  in  their  country,  and  Aey  mi^t  be  correct,*  if  not  ele- 
gant.^ In  many  passages  God  and  Lord,  God  and-Savienr, 
without  the  repeated  artide,  are  shown  to  import,  that  Christ 
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18  both  God  and  Saviour.  Vesey  also  wrote  on  the  Greek 
prepositiye  article. 

Lindley  Murray  i  **  English  Grammar  "  is  a  good  compi- 
lation, but  ought  not  to  have  exposed  to  the  smiles  of  children 
the  grammatical  inaccuracies  of  the  Bible.  This  Quaker  en- 
joys an  annuity,  on  condition  of  his  not  treading  on  English 
ground;  and,  it  is  said,  has  conveyed  French  soil  into  his 
garden,  beyond  which  he  only  removes  in  his  carriage. 

Adatnis  ^*  View  of  the  Religious  World,"  is  an  extensive 
publication  in  three  volumes,  more  enlarged  than  "  Hannah 
Adams's  Dictionary."  The  author  applied,  like  Evans,  for 
information,  to  a  leading  person  in  each  sect,  and  thus  had 
coloured  statements,  and  garbled  accounts.  The  wOrk  is 
free  from  intolerance,  but  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  accurac)'.  Worics  of  this  description  lead  either  to  uni- 
versal scepticism^  or  to  a  latitudinarianism  inimical  to  true 
Christianity.  The  very  moderation  of  the  book  contributes 
to  these  ends :  and  a  mercenary  bookseller  will  purchase  only 
'<  Uberaliiyy'  till  he  obtains  a  generalized  religion,  which  over- 
looks the  distinctions  and  peculiarities  of  truth.  Thus  may 
be  edited  a  bad  reading  book  for  general  circulation.  Its 
effect  is,  that  all  modifications  of  Christianity  are  deemed 
either  equally  fidse  or  equally  good.  Whereas,  we  ought  to 
regard  some  as  vicious;  some  as  differing  in  unimportant 
matters;  some  as  differing  only  in  name.  Let  not  over- 
strained candour  disarm  us  of  the  holy  weapons  of  zeal.  We 
have  to  deal  with  adversaries,  some  of  whom  are  vigilant  to 
seize  each  opportunity  of  encroachment ;  and  however  we 
may  compliment  peace  with  an  armed  foe,  it  has  the  same 
effect  with  indifference,  and  slumbering  on  our  post. 

XXVIL  MilneTf  Dean  of  Carlisle,  professes  Evangelical 
views,  in  his  *<  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;"  and  it  is 
easy  to  discern  his  leanings,  in  such  passages  as  his  description 
of  the  Reformation ;  ^  when  the  li^^t  of  the  Go^el  became 
more  evangelically  judicious,  more  founded  in  Scripture^  more 
ably  conducted,  than  ever  it  had  been  since  the  days  of 
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Augustiae.''  After  this  specimen  of  mixed  metaphor,  where 
light  is  made  the  fomidation  of  a  house,  it  is  needless  to  state, 
that  the  work  is  deficient  in  style.  The  arrangement  is  like* 
wise  fiiulty.  But  the  writer  deals  less  in  episodes  than 
Mosheim,  and  more  successfully  unites  the  Theol(^;ian  with 
the  Historian* 

**  Strictures  on  the  Calvinism  of  Milner^s  Church  His- 
tory/' appeared  in  a  Visitation  Sermon,  by  the  Reverend  7. 
Wilkinson. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  published  an  eKcellent  Abridgement  of 
Mosheim,  with  short  continuations,  under  the  name  of  **  The 
History  of  the  Christian  Church." 

'^'Milner's  Strictures  on  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christi* 
anity,"  confute  all  that  author^s  fallacies,  delivered  in  a 
history,  spiced  with  infidelity,  and  possessing  the  attractions 
of  a  noveL 

Freiflinghausens  *^  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
was  translated  by  order  of  Queen  Charlotte,  for  the  use  of 
the  Princesses;  and  shews  that  the  Theology  of  Germany 
is  not  universally  tainted  with  heterodoxy.  Election  is  here 
founded  on  the  divine  prescience  of  persevering  fidth.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  or 
the  notion  that  he  not  only  suffered  but  fulfilled  all  the  divine 
laws  in  our  stead,  is  the  rudiment  of  Antinomianism.  The 
descent  to  hell  too  is  made  a  passage  into  the  place  of  the 
damned« 

Mrs,  Hannah  More,  having  obtained  deserved  applause 
by  her  <^  Strictures  on  Female  Education,"  followed  up  th(it 
train  of  thought  with  reference  to  one  distinguished  individual, 
on  whose  learning  was  likely  to  depend  the  happiness  and 
morality  of  a  nation.  The  **  Hints  towards  forming  the 
character  of  a  young  Princess,"  are  believed  to  have  con^ 
siderably  influenced  the  conduct  of  those  to  whose  care  the 
oqiectancy  and  rose  of  our  fifur  state  was  committed. 

Bishop  Pretynutfiy  afterwards  Tomline,  a  name  derived 
firom  a  gentleman  near  Caistor,  who,  in  consequence  of  scmie 
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lUglit  dnlitieBy  bequeathed  to  him  a  large  fbrtaiie>  had  bb- 
sertad'in  his  **  Elementfl,"  that  our  Articles  axid  Formularies 
are  AntiKadTinistic;  but  in  his  ^^  Charge,"  he  affirms,  more 
vaguely,  that  our  church  is  not  Lutheran,  not  CalTinistic,  not 
Arminian,  but  that  it  is  Scriptural.  So  too  sajrs  the  Sociman, 
and  so  says  the  Catholic.  All  sects  pretend  to  be  ScriptuFal; 
but  the  question  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
and,  begging  his  Lordship's  pardon,  there  is  not  much  aenae 
in  his  assertion.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  in  his  subsequent 
**  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  reverts  to  his  former  opinioDy 
and  affirms  the  church  to  be  Arminian. 

In  both  "<  Charge"  and  ''  Refutation,"  he  opposes  tbe 
Calvinistic  clergy,  by  proving  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Redemption;  and  the  <<  Christian  Observer"  artfully  ma- 
nages a  lame  defence,  by  changing  the  word  universal  into 
*<  general ;"  and  stating  that  Calvin,  and  many  Calvinistic 
divines,  assert  general  Redemption,  But  they  cannot  as- 
sert and  deny  the  same  thing.  If  Redemption  be  universally 
tendered,  there  is  an  end  of  the  decrees  and  of  pretention. 
And  hie  who  believes  in  pretention,  cannot  believe  in  an  uni« 
yersal  tender  of  Redemption.  If  he  says  he  beeves  it,  he 
only  quibbles  on  the  word  umvenal.  Far  more  honest  waa 
the  Calvinist  I  heard  at  Islington,  administering  the  sacra- 
ment at  midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  a  year,  to  a  vratch- 
meeting,  who  changed  the  <^  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sa- 
crifice for  the  dns  of  the  txhole  'worlds*  into  <^  ixx  the  sins  of 
his  people."  Others  rest  upon  this  word  suffideniy  as  if  the 
sacrifice  were  certainly  sufficient  for  all,  though  not  offisred 
for  aU.  This  is  a  still  more  contemptible  equivocati<m. 
Redemption  can  only  be  sufficient  for  all,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  offered  to  all  who  will  embrace  it. 

Thus  the  universality  or  partiality  of  Redemption,  is  the 
very  hinge  of  the  controversy;  and  so  in  another  view  is 
the  sole  or  jomt  operation  of  God  in  conversion;  for  if  God 
operates  exclusively  alone,  then  all  who  are  not  converted 
are  oot  operated  upon  by  his  grace.    Thus  the  &ult  is  laid 
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wkfa  bun;  retponnbility  is  no  longer  tfaein;  and  the  sygton 
of  paitial  grace,  or  pretention,  is  established;  wbidi  is 
Calvinism. 

But  fiutb,  say  the  Calvinists,  is  given  by  grace.  Granted ; 
though  in  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  salvation,  through  fidd^ 
that  is  said  to  be  given  by  grace:  but  fiuth  is  so  given  by 
graces  as  to  leave  man  at  liberty  to  dose  with  k  or  not;  and 
in  that  sense,  is  given  to  all  men. 

Bmuan's  <<  Life  of  Flechere,  Vicar  of  Madely,"  is  the 
veriest  specimen  of  rank  Methodism.  He  was  bocn  at  Nijon, 
in  Switzerland,  A.D.  1729;  and  after  having,  from  his  in- 
fancy, had  a  constalitfear  of  offending  God,  an  impression  of 
his  majesty,  a  sense  of  his  love,  athirst  after  truth,  a  piety,  ah 
abhorrence  of  vice,  a  reverential  awe  of  God,  a  contrition  for 
sin,  and  a  desire  of  fofgiveness ;  after  having  been  just,  true, 
Gharitable-«-after  all  this,  is  said  to*  have  known  iiothing  of 
true  Rdigion ;  to  have  taken  not  <me  step  towards  the  kfiigi* 
dom  of  God ;  to  have  not  known,  e3^>erimenta]ly,  the  nature 
of  repentance,  untU  a  certain  day  in  his  twenty-sizdi  year, 
when  he  entered  a  Methodist  meeting  at  St.  Alban's.  After 
this,  every  thing  was  changed  with  him.  What !  His  fear  of 
God,  his  awe,  his  piety,  his  truth,  his  justice,  his  charity,  all 
— aU  changed?  He  was  afterwards  ordained,  and  received 
the  Vicarage  of  Madeiy,  in  Shropdure,  where  he  preached 
sometimes  in  his  church,  and  sometimes  in  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  raised  a  field-methodist  on  his.  own  horse-block, 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  for  the  edification  of  his  parishioners. 

Flechere  was  some  time  afterwards  entrusted  with  die 
snperintendance  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  institution 
at  Trevecka,  where  Baason,  his  biographer,  was  his  pupil ; 
but  both  of  them  soon  quitted  the  establishment,  on  discover- 
ing that  a  decided  Calvinism  prevailed.  Perceiving  that 
Methodism  was  advancing  to  Antinomianism,  he  published 
his  chief  work,  **  The  Four  Checks,"  in  answer  to  Toplady ; 
and  both  thesesaintly  controversialists  were  well  ">frt^*biH  in 
indecent  levity,  and  acrimonious  intemperance  ofeaytissiop« 
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Ih  unitaticm  of  Stillingfleet,  Hal),  and  Baxter,  Rechere 
attempted  a  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  Calvinista 
and  Anninians.  He  was  a  complete  enthusiast;  pretending 
to  have  heard  distinctly  the  inexpressibly  awful  yoice  of  God, 
iMddmg  him  deny  himself  and  follow  him:  and,  on  another 
odcasion,  to  have  been  &voured,  like  Moses,  with  a  super- 
natural Tinon  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and  a  eonverse  with  God 
fiu^e  tofiice. 

Notwithstanding  these  vagaries,  he  was  an  able  writer, 
and  an  amiable  pastor.  He  married,  late  in  life.  Miss  Bo- 
■anquet,  after  a  religious  courtship  of  twenty-five  years ;  and 
If  the  prints  of  that  jolly  Platonist  with  the  mob-cap,  which 
decorate  the'  Methodist  Magazine,  be  fiuthful,  verily  she  had 
much  need  to  be  ^*  all-glorious  within.'* 

The  Reverend  Andrem  Fuller* s  <<  Expository  Discourse 
on  Genesis,"  is  not  96  well  suited  to  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
as  his  two  od^  productions;  **  The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian 
Systems  Compared,"  and  <'  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness.*' 
He  talks  too  fiuniliarly  upon  sacred  subjects,  joking  about 
Satan's  politeness  to  Eve,  like  that  superfine  F^nch  preacher, 
who  alluded  to  her  faux  pas. 

The  four  parts  of  the  publication,  by  a  Barrister,  on 
**  Evangelical  Pkreaching,"  are  ignorant  and  abusive.  Non 
Udi  auxUiOf  Sic*  How  does  a  good  cause  sufier  by  an  inju- 
dicious or  intemperate  vindication ! 

MeMUe  Home's  "  Investigation  of  the  Definition  of 
Justifying  Faith,  and  the  Direct  Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  is  a 
temperate  tract. 

''  Methodism  Inspected,"  by  Dr.  Hales  of  Killesandra, 
the  learned  author  of  the  '<  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  dis- 
cusses ably,  but  with  much  moderation,  the  doctrines  of  as- 
surance, sinless  perfection,  and  sensible  impulses.  Pearson, 
of  Thrapston,  has  written  on  the  same  subjects. 

**'Jhe  Churchman's  Remembrancer''  professed  to  be  a  col- 
kctioh  of  scarce  and  valuable  treatises,  in  defence  of  the 
primitive  doctrinsis  and  disdpline  of  the  esUbUshed  church. 
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It  did  not  swerve  from  that  profession.  It  supported  the 
Arminian  interpretation  of  the  Formularies.  Fabery  m  his 
<<  Thoughts  on  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Contrm^anj,** 
assumed  the  office  of  an  umpire,  and  attempted  to  recondle 
the  opposite  parties.  This,  however,  exceeded  Mr.  Faber's 
powers.  He  justly  decried  conclusions  derived  from  de. 
tached  texts ;  as,  ^<  You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins."  But  he  ought  not  to  have  misrepre- 
sented Arminianism  by  affirming,  that  it  throws  off  depen* 
dence  upon  God. 

Sloafiy  a  Scottish  minister,  in  a  Calvinistic  woric,  entitled, 
"*  The  Leading  Features  of  the  Gospel  Delineated,"  exposes 
his  utter  ignorance  of  Arminianism,  by  confounding  it  with 
the  Pelagian,  and  even  the  Socinian  heresy.  <<  The  Arad^ 
nians,"  says  he,  **  assert,  that  man  is  not  originally  corrupt, 
and  that  proneness  to  evil  is  solely  the  effect  of  ffl-example ; 
they  are  merit-mongers,  denying  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.'' 
It  is  not  fitting  that  such  calumnies  should  go  abroad,  or  that 
Arminianism  should  be  called  a  patched  salvation,  composed 
of  human  merit,  with  a  shred  or  two  of  Christ's  supplementary 
aid." 

"  A  Charge"  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  l8o3, 
against  those  who  call  themselves  Evangelical  ministers,  and 
pretend  exclusively  to  Gospel  preaching,  excited  the  strong 
vituperations  of  that  body.  Yet  some  of  his  Lordship's 
strictures  on  their  attempts  to  form  a  party,  and  an  internal 
schism,  were  not  ill-timed  or  inapplicable.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  men  of  the  meanest  talent  are  extolled  by  fiat* 
terers,  as  soon  as  they  enlist  under  this  banner;  while  the 
slightest  imperfections  of  the  orthodox  dei^gy,  however  sober, 
pious,  and  active,  are  noted,  exaggerated,  and  reviled. 

The  Evangelical  party  repelled  the  chai^  of  enthusiasm; 
but  enthusiasm  is  not  merely  fi'enzied  prayer  and  oratory, 
but  a  religion  resting  upon  feelings :  and  why  do  they  uni- 
versally substitute  for  the  psalms  of  David,  hymns  partaking 
of  this  character.    In  the  assumption  of  the  term  Evangelical, 
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Ifaey  riieltered  their  body  under  the  sanction  of  Aidibislu^ 
Seeker^  who  had  complained^  in  his  day,  of  the  want  of 
Evangelical  preaching.  But  widely  different  from  th^  un- 
derstanding of  the  phrase,  was  what  that  prelate  meant. 
Seeker  assailed  the  moral-philosophy  preaching,  and  wished 
for  a  basis  of  doctrinal  matter.  They  aimed  at  a  Solifidian 
system;  in  which  <<  works  should  be  noticed  briefly,  gene- 
rally, incidentally,  and  somewhat  fieuntlyr  noticed,  oUter,  as 
the  moral  essayists  notice  doctrine;  that  so  one  may  say, 
they  are  not  wholly  omitted.  * 

Would  '<  Seeker's  Sermons,"  the  model  to  illustrate  his 
meaning,  be  deemed  Gospel-preaching?  The  Christian  Ob- 
server denies  not  the  formation  of  a  party;  but  hurls  the 
chaige  back  upon  the  orthodox.  "  Profligate  men,"  it  is 
said,  **  wound  religion  through  the  sides  of  its  abuses,  and 
join  with  others,  whose  intention  is  good,  in  inveighing  against 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  hypocrisy,  and  the  like  vices."  All 
this  is  true ;  but  are  such  vices  to  be  left  untouched,  or  is  the 
general  danger  of  Evangelical  sentiments  not  to  be  exposed, 
through  fear  of  wounding  those  who  hold  these  sentiments 
in  sincerity  ? 

Bishop  Huntif^ardy  in  1807,  endeavoured,  in  a  Charge, 
to  reconcile  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  holding  opposite  senti- 
ments. He  extolled  the  seriousness  of  the  Evangelical  body, 
and  showed  that  the  others  did,  in  fact,  preach  the  Gospel. 
Excellent  counsel ;  but  probably  wasted  on  both  parties. 

Dr.  J.  Holden  Pott's  <*  Considerations  on  the  Christian 
Covenant,"  like  every  attempt  to  trim  between  two  parties 
totally  irrecondleable,  failed,  in  like  manner,  to  give  satisfiic- 
tion  to  either. 

Uoyis  ^'  Christian  Theology,  <or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Character  of  Revelation,"  contains  nothing  new  or 
striking,  but  is  ably  written.  This  author,  the  hi^y  re- 
q>ectable  incumbent  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street,  is  under- 

*  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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Mood  to  have  seceded  firom  the  Calvinistic  brandb  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 

'<  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,"  edited  hy  the 
Reverend  Josiah  Pratty  are  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  (he  early  Reformers,  and  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  precluded  from  possessing  the  voluminous  worics  of 
these  eminent  divines.  We  make  no  disrespectful  allusion  fo 
the  editor ;  but  a  publisher  of  extracts  may  select  those  which, 
taken  separately,  &vour  his  own  preconceived  biases. 

''  The  Fashionable  World  Displayed,"  by  Mr.  Owen  of 
Fkilham,  waran  el^ant  satire  on  that  class  of  the  community* 
It  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cunmngham's  ^*  World  without  Souls," 
a  piquant  animadversion  on  the  religion  of  London. 

*<  Ccdebs"  is  a  cold  calculating  personage,  who  goes  about 
with  a  table-book  of  qualifications,  to  take  the  guage  and 
dimensions  of  female  accomplishments ;  but  a  stranger  to  the 
generous  sentiments  of  prudent  love.  A  more  severe  libel 
on  Evangelism,  as  suited  to  the  affairs  of  life,  could  not  be 
published.  It  is  fiill  of  religious  scandal,  and  spiritual  censo- 
riousiiess ;  and  the  leading  character  is  wordly-minded  enough 
to  secure  the  main  chance.  Does  this  authoress  do  service  to 
religion,  in  accommodating.it  to  romance  writers;  or  will  not 
a  young  Miss,  who  begins  with  <<Coelebs"  end  with  ^<  He- 
loise?" 

"  Bausset's  Life  pf  Fenelon,"  was  translated  by  Mudford. 
The  tendency  of  this  amiable  divine  to  mysticism,  was  the 
aberration  of  a  sublime  understanding,  absorbed  by  religion. 
He  was  too  inflexible  in  morals  for  the  French  court.  Bossuet 
and  he  differed ;  and  the  Pope  said,  one  erred  through  excess 
of  zeal,  and  the  other  through  excess  of  charity.  An  union 
of  the  qualities  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  would  constitute  the 
perfection  of  the  clerical  character ;  Vun  proure  la  religion  : 
Vautre  la  fait  Vaimer.  The  English,  in  war,  spared  Cambray, 
in  compliment  to  the  virtues  of  the  Archbishop;  and  the 
Frenph  returned  the  compliment  to  Bishop  Wilson,  by  ab- 
staining  from  seizing  ships  which  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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Of  Van  MUdeH's  BoyWs  <'  Lectures/'  Gerard i  «  Iiuiti. 
tutet  of  Biblical  Criticiam/'  Porteiuts  '*  Beneficial  Effiect  of 
CShrifdaiiity  oo  tbe  temporal  Concerns  of  Mankind,"  Rogert^s 
«« Lectures  on  the  Liturgy/'  and  Dr.  Yates's  **  Book  on  the 
Churdies  of  the  Metropolis,"  it  can  only  be  said,  where  our 
volume  must  not  be  further  swelled,  that  they  ar^  all  valuable 
productions. 

Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  Mesurier  on  the  **  Eucfaarist," 
Stephens's  edition  of  '<  Jones's  Works,"  De  Luc's  <«  Geology," 
translated  by  De  la  Fite;  BasH  Mard(^i$e's  **  Selections  on 
the  Punishment  of  Death,"  Wardemrik's  *'  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,"  Bishop  Huntir^ords  ^  Ei^lanation  of  the  Or- 
dination Service^"  and  Laurence  on  the  **  Logos." 
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APPENDIX,   No.  II. 

/ 

WORKS   ON  THK  LITURGY — PASTORAL  CARE — f  AMILT 
PRATBR — ^AKD   THE   BIBLE. 


Cotiteittil. 

I.  Liturgy — Biddulph, — ^11.  FanUfy  JVaycr-- Bttm.— -IIL 
MacgUl — HcUoway  and  Hurdit  on  the  Poitoral  Care* — 
IV.  BiiUcal  Researches— Marsh's  Michadis— Bryant's  Ob- 
servations on  Scripture — Faber's  Horte  Mosasae — Maltby's 
Illustrations  of  Christiatuty^^RoUnson's  Evidences — Graf^ 
vUle  Sharpe — Dick,  on  Inspiration-^Less's  Credibility^^ 
Wbodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse — Faher  on  the  Prophecies — 
Pearson  on  theBiUe  Society— Adam  Clarke's  Bible— Sod- 
man  New  Testament — White's  Diatessaron — Reeves's  Bible 
— Yeates's  H^rew  Grammar — fVordsworth  on  the  Bibk 
Society — Thompson's  Diatessaron. 

I.  If  it  be  allowed  that  congr^;ational  worship  is  best  per- 
fonned  by  preconceived  fonns»  as  adjusting  principles,  pro- 
moting unity,  and  inflaming,  yet  tempering,  the  glow  of  devo- 
tion, the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  deserves  every 
attention,  as  the  best  of  all  formularies.  Many  worshipers 
having  inadequate  conceptions  of  its  excellences,  expositions 
have  been  published  by  various  divines ;  by  Nichols»  Shep- 
herd, Comber,  and  Wheatly.  To  these  Mr.  Biddsdph  has 
added  his  <^  Essays,"  which  the  unlearned  or  inattentive  will 
find  well  calculated  to  increase  both  the  rationality  and  spi- 
rituality of  their  devotions.  But  for  common  readers,  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  work  on  the  Common  Prayer  is  quite  as  jvaluable  a 
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peifonnance.      Single  sennonB  have  been  printed  on  the 
Utmgy,  by  Basil  Woodd,  Musgrave^  and  others. 

II.  Bean's  ^*  Family  Worship"  is  laid,  and  is  worthy  to  be 
laid,  on  many  domestic  altars.  It  presents  a  portrait  of  the 
mind  of  that  pious  and  amiable  author;  who  has  likewise 
published  Sermons,  and  **  Zeal  without  Innovation." 

III.  MacgilTs  **  Considerations,"  addressed  to  a  young 
clergyman,  deserve  an  eminent  place  in  that  department  of 
Theology  which  is  sacred  to  the  <<  Pastoral  Care."  HoOaway's 
poem,  ^*  The  Country  Pastor,"  enters  less  into  details.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Hurdu's  ^'  Village  Curate."  But  good 
hints  will  be  found  in  the  '^  Pastoral  .Care,"  a  didactic  poeni, 
and  in  the  ^  Medicina  Clerica." 

IV.  <'  The  Introduction  to  the  Nem  Testament""  was  trans- 
lated by.  Dr.  Herbert  Marshy  from  the  learned  Professor 
iBchadis^  But  the  hypothesb  conoemmg  a  common  Hebrew 
original,  from  which  three  of  the  Evangelists  copied  their 
Gospels,  has  been  already  shown  to  be  without  foundation. 
Ecdesiastical  antiquity  is  silent  concerning  such  a  document, 
and  ascribes  the  Gospels  to  their  several  authors.  This  book 
is  to  be  received  with  caution,  where  it  treats  of  the  super- 
human assistance  received  by  the  Apostles. 

The  liberties  taken  by  Michaelis  with  some  of  the  saored 
books,  and  particularly  with  the  Apocalypse,  drew  forth  seve- 
ral pamphlets,  addressed  to  Marsh,  his  translator,  in  whidi 
the  Revelations  we/re  ably  defended,  by  views  of  their  internal 
and  external  evidence. 

Jacob  Bryant  published  <*  Observations  on  Difficult  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture;"  learned,  but  a  little  fanciful.  His  at- 
tempt at  explaining  the  difficulties  in  the  arresting  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  by  Joshua,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  Jonah,  are 
futile ;  but  he  lays  down  a  golden  rule  c^  humility,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  he  had  followed  in  these  instances.  ^*  I  never 
suffer  what  I  do  not  know,  to  disturb  my  belief  in  what  I  do." 
This  learned  man  died  in  1804,  and  bequeathed  his  invaluable 
library  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.     His  <^  Analysis  of 
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Ancient  Mythology,"  is  an  attempt  todiyest  tradition  of  fiible, 
and  to  reduce  truth  to  her  original  purity. 

In  the  **  Horse  Mosaics?  '*  of  Faber^  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  records  is  supported,  by  proving  their  coincidence 
with  pro&ne  tradition,  their  internal  mailu  of  truth,  and  the 
connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Mr.  MaUbys  *^  Illustrations  of  Christianity  '*  form  an  able 
exposition,  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work 
refutes  Mr.  Godwin's  "  Objections  to  Christianity,'*  drawn 
from  its  resting  on  faith,  its  all^;ed  intolerance,  and  the  pre- 
tended imperfections  of  its  founder. 

In  an  humbler  style,  but  not  devoid  of  merit,  is  the  Rtoe^ 
rend  T.  Rohimon^  ^<  Enquiry  into  the  Necessity,  Nature,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,"  while  the  **  Evidence  and 
Design  of  Christianity,  considered  in  a  Letter  to  a  Gentle- 
man," is  the  production  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Bean. 

Tke  <<Hul8ean  Essay  of  1803,"  by  Mr.  Scatty  on  the 
<<  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  formed  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Paley. 

We  may  here  notice  a  little  <<  Poem,"  in  which  the  latter 
end  of  Voltaire  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Addison : 

**  View  yon  pale  wretch,  who  late  with  haughty  pride, 
like  you,  his  Saviour  and  his  God  denied. 
Mark  how  his  fiery  eye-balls  glaring  roil. 
And  show  the  anguish  of  his  tortured  soul ; 
Hear  him,  when  grinding  pains  his  frame  assail; 
His  numerous  crimes,  his  blasphemies  bewail, 
And  with  heart-rending  sighs  and  tears  implore 
That  sovereign  mercy  which  he  scorned  before; 
While  sense  of  conscious  guilt,  and  black  despair, 
Still  on  his  lips  arrest  ih'  hal^uttered  prayer." 

Granville  Sharp,  having  distinguished  himself  in  Greek 
criticism,  as  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  made 
the  like  attempt  in  regard  to  Hebrew,  by  publishing  three 
tracts  on  the  syntax  and  pronunciation  of  that  language. 
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luting  chiefly  to  the  power  of  certain  prefixes^  in  changing 
the  tenses  of  the  verb. 

Dick's  '^  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
contends  for  their  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration.  Perhi^ 
this  is  not  strictly  necessary^  further  than  to  guard  men  from 
error ;  for  each  writer  has  his  style ;  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  established,  independently  of  verbal  accuracy 
in  its  records.  Yet,  after  all,  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  and  we  do  well  to  lean  to  the  advocates  of  plenaiy 
inspiration;  for  there  is  no  end  to  latitude  and  incertitude^ 
there  is  no  knowing  where  to  stop,  if  you  once  admit  that  a 
particle  is  uninspired. 

Less*s  "  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament"  having  been 
ushered  in  by  the  praises  of  Michaelis  and  Marsh,  a  transla- 
tion was  executed  by  Mr.  Brown.  <'  Paley's  Evidences"  have 
superseded  this  work,  and  it  has  been  little  known. 

JVoodhause*s  "  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse,"  is  a  tem- 
perate and  rational  attempt  to  vindicate  that  difficult  part  of 
Canonical  Scripture  from  the  censures  of  Michaelis.  The 
writer  attempts  not  the  explanation  of  yet  unfulfilled  prophe- 
cies, but  restricts  his  application  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Faber,  in  his  <' Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,"  differs 
from  Mede,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  treats 
the  subject  with  precision,  though  not  without  vague  conjec- 
ture. He  has  also  exposed  the  inferior  comments  of  Kett 
and  Galloway.  Faber,  Whitaker,  and  Woodhouse  agree  in 
fixing  the  commencement  of  the  1260  years,  in  A.  D.  606, 
when  Phocas  gave  Boniface  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bishops. 
But  he  considers,  rather  too  unwarrantably,  Antichrist  to  be 
Republican  France.  There  is  something,  in  truth,  either  pro- 
fane or  ridiculous  in  the  precision  with  which  the  12th  of 
August,  1792,  is  styled  the  third  woe-trumpet,  and  Bonaparte 
the  last  head  of  the  great  beast.  Lutlier  and  Calvin  are  the 
two  angels  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  bearing  /he  everiasting 
Gospel.    Why  not  Widtliffe,  Cranmer,  or  Meiancthon  ?   The 
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The  diird  angel  is  not  a  person,  but  the  whole  Oniitfa;  of 
EnglancL  The  seven  vials  yet  bottled  up,  are  aU  subsequent 
to  1792.  The  sixth  vial  is  the  downfall  of  Tuxkey^the  mystic 
Euphrates)  which  will  make  way  for  the  Jews,  the  kings  of 
the  earth..  The  vintage  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  p^od 
of  ia6o  years,  and  synchronizes  with  the^last  vial,  and  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  Now  all  this  looks  more  like,  pro- 
phecy than  interpretation,  and  is  either  daring  or  trifling* 
An  Irish  writer  attempted  to  prove  that  the  field  of  Arma- 
geddon, was  to  be  the  province  of  Armagh ;  for  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  geddon.  Then  come  seventy-five 
years,  and  aftervrards  the  Millennium.  Now,  the  book  will 
be  sold,  and  Mr.  Faber  will  be  dead,  before  any  person  will 
discover  whether  all  this  be  sober  sense,  shrewd  conjecture^ 
or  wild  dreaming.  After  him  caine  Talib  and  Mr.  Bkheno^ 
affirming  the  1260  years  to  have  terminated  in  179a,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Faber,  who  conceives  that  they  go  on  for  seven^ 
ye^  longer.  Poor  mites !  on  the  suiftce  of  an  immense 
globe,  who  deem  thegrainof  sand  near  them  to  be  the  moun* 
tain  that  shall  overwhelm  the  whole;  and  dispose  of  futuri^ 
with  a  predsion  which  foigets  that  a  thousand  years  are  to 
God  as  one  day;  that  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor.any 
but  the  Father;  and  that  God  hath  put  the  times  and  thp 
seasons  into  his  own  hand. 

These  seers  carried  on  a  long  and  tedious  oontroverqr  in 
many  successive  numbers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  from 
which  the  readers  could  gather  little  else,  than  that  none  of 
the  antagonists  would  yield  to  another  the  advantage  of  the 
last  word. 

Faber  dates  the  1360  days  firom  the  year  606,  the  era 
of  the  Fbpal  universal  Episcopacy,  and.  the  rise  of  the  Ma- 
honunedan  power;  so  that  i960  prophetic  days  or  yean 
+  606  =  1866. 

Talib  and  Mr.  Bicheno  l^effin  their  reckoning. firom  AJ). 

533,  tlie  «ra  ^f  Justinian's  Novelise,  in  order  to. make  the 

VOL.  IV.       '^'  Q  Q  .  . 
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Iflfid^Mn  lemakiaie  with  i^a,  the  date  of  fhe  Freoeft  Re- 

-  We  tMiriot  help  repeatuig,  that  to  see  these  creatures  oCs 
diiy,  idj^iilAlg^  I!rtiiabl6rt  ftf 'pe^sin^  ^vi^nts,  dtscussifig:  Ae 
A^Stcfitff  ef  proVjdeni^,  $tbd  plunging  into  die  dep^  df 
fbMri^y'  would  be  ridieiiloa^  if  it  were  not  almost  proflme. 
<^11le  Lwd  ikteth  fai  the'  ciit:Ie  o<^  the  heavens ;  and  all  the 
idhafcititofs  of  ^e  ^isrth  are,  before  him,  as  grasshoppert.* 
Thrre-establiAxfient  of  the  old*  regime,  and  the  natural  death 
of  Bonaparte,  have  eitposed  the  daring  penetration  of  these 
sagii  f^tftldans  of  the  universe.  **  My  date,"  Mr.  Fi^er  oott- 
ftUse^  '*  exttllided  from!  the  vision  a  certain  peri&d  of  the 
riMifs^conquesCBi  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  in,  because 
D(UM  iMwr  tiff  tarn  pushing.      Oitc  upon  such  pedantry ! 

lii'siich  enquiries  there  is  reason  to  a  certain  length,  and 
idl  iMyohd  is  conjecture.  Ihe  8»a  of  the  restoration  of 
Jodahr  is  alluded  to  by  Saoiel,  by  our  Lord,  and  by  St.  Paul; 
by  DauM,  io  his  *<  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  ch.  vij.  v.  35, 
wWeh^is  hi  the  Apoealypse  interpreted  to  signify,  three  pro* 
pheiiitti  y)tef»  of  three  hundred  and  siitty  days  and  one-half; 
or,  to  all,  twelve  hundred  and  three  score  dbya;  t\  e,  yean : 
by  our  Lord,  when  he  speaks*  ^  the  fulfilment  of  the  times  of 
this  Gentiles;  or  the  three  times  and  an  half;  after  which 
Jerusalem  shall  cease  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles, 
Lidce,  xxi.  94;  and  by  St.  Paul,  Romans,  xi.  35,  where 
he  states  that  blindness  in  part  hath  happened  unto  Israel, 
until  Ae  fblness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in^  and  then 
all  Israel  shail  be  saved. 

But  Faber  goes  on  to  count  seventy-five  years  previoua 
to  the  Millennium.  .  <*  Armageddon,"  says  he,  <*  is  tbe  coming 
to  utter  tlestmctionr  at  Megiddo,  and  Megiddo  is  a  town  of 
Palestine.^*  St.  John  states,  Revel,  xiv.  20,  <«  that  this  de- 
struction  under  the  seventh  seal,  shall  take  place  in  a  country 
one  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs  in  extent ;  die  exact  length 
of  Messme. 
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At  length  this  controversy  was  brought  to  a  dose  by 
Mr.  Saber's  positively  refusmg  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over 
atiy  more: 

"  Now  my  wcaiy  lips  I  close. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose.'' 

Mr.  Pearson's  **  Essay,"  already  noticed,  was  chiefly 
valnable,  by  reason  of  its  giving  an  accomit  of  the  variotn 
languages  of  Hindostan  :  for  which,  as  for  other  information^ 
the  author  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  intercourse  witih  Lord 
Teignmouth.  They  are  as  ibllow :  1.  The  Persian,  employed 
in  the  transactions  of  government,  s.  The  Arabic,  the  uni- 
versal accompaniment  of  the  Mahommedan  Religion.  3*  The 
Sanscrit;  copious,  refined,  perfect;  nearly  a  dead  language, 
but  cultivated  by  all,  as  the  language  of  science,  law,  and  reli- 
gion. 4.  Hindostannee,  the  common  language  of  colloquial 
intercourse ;  a  lingua  franca*  5.  Bengalee,  the  language  of 
the  Hindoos.  6.  Orissa.  7.  Tamul,  spokeii  ftom  Madras  to 
Ceylon.  8.  Malabar,  spoken  within  the  mountains,  Urom 
Cape  Comorin  to  Cape  Illi.  9.  Mahratta*  10.  Camatie, 
that  of  the  midland  mountainous  track.  11.  Telinga,  diat 
north*east  of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  banks  of  the  Crisha  and 
Godaveri.  la.  Guzzerat.  13.  Chinese.  14.  Tartarian. 
15.  Malay. 

The  Arabic  and  Persic  Scriptures  have  long  existed,  but 
in  the  classic,  not  the  vernacular  dialect.  In  1719  Ziegen- 
balgus  made  a  translation  of  the  Scripture  into  the  Tamid. 
Carey  has  since  completed  the  Bengalee  version  ;  and  otha* 
missionaries  those  of  different  tongues.  The  dispersion  of 
the  Scriptures  always  prepares  the  minfc  of  men  fbr  the  ni« 
ception  of  preaching,  and  for  a  ready  baptism. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  s  <<  Bible,"  in  five  volumes,  qoarto,  is 

remarkable  for  strict  attention  to  Chronology,  and  verbal  cri** 

tidsm;  and  likewise  to  Oriental  customs,  as  iUustrafive  of 

Scripture.    H6  has  some  strange  notions  re8{>ectii^  tt^  ser« 

pent  r  whom  he  e^oMm  to  be  ^.ocvAng-outtt^. 

QQ  a 
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Ad  unprored  venion  of  the  ^<  New  Testament"  was  pub- 
lished m  i8o9»  bj  the  Society  for  promotiDg  Christian  Know- 
Ie4ge  and  Virtne.    This  is  a  Socinian  artifice  from  beginning 
to  end.    Observe  the  colours  under  which  the  publishers  dis- 
guise themselves,  '*  A  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge I"    Any  thing  that  will  blind  and  entrap.    This  resem- 
bles thosesigns,  in  which  the  vender^s  name  is  in  small  letters^ 
and  <«from  Flint's,"  or,  <<  as  at  Flint  V  largely  charactered. 
Then  there  is  a  decoy  motto  taken  from  Archbishop  Paiker's 
preface  to  the  '<  Bishop's  Bible."    A  title-page  should  tell 
what  a  book  is;  but  this  is  Unitarian  honesty,  da  piece  with 
.the  "*  Essex-Street  Chapel."    It  has  appeared  in  ''  Dr.  WatU's 
Divine  Songs,  with  corrected  Texts,"  noticed  in  the  *^  Quar- 
.terly  Review  and  British  Critic."    It  is  the  popular  doctrine 
.of  expedience. 

This  version  pretends  to  follow  Archbishop  Newoome's 
New  Translation,  but  fidsely.  It  would  erase  the  account 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  from  Su  Matthew's  Gospd. 
Our  Lord's  temptation  is  considered  as  a  visionary  scene. 
Mrs.  Cappe,  a  lady  of  the  same  stamp,  deemed  it  a  figurative 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  mind  c£  Jesus.  Demoniacal 
■possession  is  lunacy  and  epilepsy.  The  personality  of  the 
H<riy  Ghost  is  denied ;  but  how  the  blasphemy  against  him 
should  be  greater  than  that  against  Christ  himself,  with  whom 
he  is  identified  in  person,  is  rather  a  stumbling-block  to  diese 
.interpreters.  In  short,'  ^  here  has  been  such  cutting  and" 
dashing,"  that  a  Scriptural  writer,  like  Bayes,  would  haidly 
know  his  own  communication.  The  authors  of  this  version 
deny  the  atoneipent,  and  quote  the  passage^  <<  Redeeming  the 
time^"  as  shewing  a  redemption  without  the  payment  of  a 
price.  But  we  know  that  <<  we  are  bought  with  a  price." 
Their  notion  of  the  ransom  eifiected  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
dalivefaace-  fiom  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  fimn  heathen  super- 


B«t  the  idea  of  vicarial  sacrifice,  of  subetitotion,  was  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  si^fices  of  the  ho»tbeii(itoal.    Dairid 
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and  Isaiah  both  expressly  state>  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
cut  off  as  a  idcarial  sacrifice*. 

The  phrase,  **  These  shall  go  into  everlastiiig  punishBieiity*' 
means,  according  to  this  Tersion,  correction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  offender.  They  contend  for  the  metaphorical  sense  when*" 
ever  it  suits  them,  and  make  ^  everlasting"  mean  only  long 
duration.  To  avoid  repetition,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  for  an 
answer,  to  our  discussion  of  the  universalist  principles. 

In  St.  Matthew,  chap,  xxviii.  19,  "  Baptize  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,"  &c.,  no  proof  is  allowed  of  distinct  persomd 
eadstence.  But  there  is  proof  in  the  connection.  The  Father 
and  the  Son  are  clearly  distinct:  and. the  Son  says,  ^tbat 
when  he  goes  away  he  will  send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  Truthr*  a  promise  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  1^ 
Unitarians  refer  to  Acts,  xx.  39,  ^*  God,  and  the  word  of 
his  grace;"  and  Ephes.  vi.  10,  «the  Lord,  and  the  power 
of  his  might;"  but  these  passages  9j»  not  parallel  to  that  of 
St.  Matthew. 

The  passage,  Luke,  iii.  35,  is  the  subject  ai  the  next 
commoit.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Luke,  iii.  i, 
our  Lord  was  no  more  than  thirty  years  of  age;  and  therefbre 
he  must,  by  computation,  have  been  bom  two  years  and  nine 
months,  or  three  years  and  nine  months,  after  the  death  of 
Herod ;  but  ttcnt  denotes  abauiy  an  indefinite  time ;  acoording 
to  Wetstein,  quasi;  aut  deficit  aut  abundat ;  or  as  we  say,  a 
man  abou^  thirty. 

Having  cut  out  the  introductions  to  St.  Matthew  and 
St  Luke,  on  account  of  the  miraculous  conception,  these 
New  Versionists.firitter  away  the  beginning  of  St  John;  and 
we  cannot  choose  but  admire  their  ingenuity. 

^*  The  many  called  the  Word,  existed  before  his  public 
ministry  began ;  he  withdrew  to  commune  with  God,  and  thus 
was  a  God.    All  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were 

*  See  Orotius  de  sadsfiurtioDe  Christi:  StiUiagfleet  agmnst  Creltiiis, 
and  Magee  on  Atonement 

QQ  3 
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done  hy  hif  authority  and  direction.    He  was  the  revealer  of 
eternal  life.    We  heheld  his  glorj,  er  hig  mirades.'' 

Here  is  a  precious  paraphrase  at  a  pinch !  But,  as  if  a 
doubt  existed  whether  it  would  go  down,  another  explanation 
is  at  hand  to  serve  the  turn,  and  the  whole  passage  is  said  to 
be  only  a  personification  of  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom. 

Smc  h  x«yof.  Here  the  omission  of  the  article  is  nothmg; 
for  in  verses  6,  is,  13,  it  is  omitted,  where  God  is  used  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Middleton,  on  the  *'  Greek  Article,"  enlaiges 
upon  this  reply. 

**  All  things  were  made  by  him,"  is  converted  into,  "  done 
by  him;"  since  yt90M«»9  it  is  said,  never  signifies  create  in  the 
New  Testament.  This,  however,  is  incorrect.  Creation  b 
seldom  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  Heb.  xi.  3, 
has  the  word  in  the  sense  of  creation,  and  ytf^fim  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint  to  express  the  woik  of  creation^  as  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

Thomas's  *^  My  Lord,  and  my  God,**  is  made  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  admiration ;  as  when  a  profane  person  cries  out, 
^Mon  rieu!"  But  Beza  has  been  misquoted,  who  states 
Thomas  to  be  invocating  Christ  as  the  trae  God. 

Prqfusor  White's  "<  Diatesseron ;  or  Digest  of  the  Four 
Ooapels  into  one  Narrative,'*  has  been  published  in  Latin  and 
English;  the  latter,  with  notes,  by  Thirlwall.  It  is  founded 
on  the  <<  Harmony"  of  Newcome.  ^A  Harmony  of  the 
Epistles  "  has  been  published  by  Roberts  ;  but  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  Paley's  *^  H(me  PauUns." 

"* Reeves's  Bible  "  is  printed  carefuUy  after  the  Oxford  Bible 
of  1758,  but  divided  into  paragraphs  and  sections,  according 
to  the  sense,  with  short  explanatory  notes  and  references. 
The  ^*  Prayer-book  "  has  an  historical  and  practical  introduc- 
tion, together  with  notes  to  the  Psalms,  Epistles,  and  Gospels* 
Of  each  the  editor  has  published  five  sorts,  to  suit  the  taste 
or  finances  of  different  readers.  Judge  Bayley's  <<  Prayer- 
book  "  has  likewise  a  few  annotations,  aAd  is  of  a  conveni^t 
print  for  short-sijgfated  worahippers. 
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Mr.  Yatesf  of  Oiford,  author  of  a  »  Hebrew  Grammar/' 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  <<  Four  Gospels"  into  Hebrewy 
for  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

WordtworUCi  '<  Jteasons  for  declining  to  Subscribe  to  the 
Bible  Soctety,"  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Lord  Teignmouth^ 
and  another  fit>m  Mr.  Dealtry. 

Thompson's  **  Diatesseron,"  like  other  works  of  the  same 
name,  arranges,  in  connected  series,  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
history,  which  the  historians  record  with  some  neglect  of 
chronological  order.  Harmonies  and  Diatesserons  are  of  the 
same  fiunily.  <<  Fabricius  "  occupies  nine  quarto  pages,  with 
a  catalogue  of  them  before  1708.  Among  some  of  these 
there  is  a  disposition  to  contract  the  duration  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  to  abridge  the  number  of  his  miracles,  ^by 
making  more  than  one  coalesce.  The 'drift  of  these  designs 
is  manifestly  to  impair  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  But 
the  two  feedings  of  five  thousand  and  four  thousand,  are  dis- 
tinct ;  and  hence  many  others  may  be  so.  Our  Lord's  mira* 
des  are  computed  by  Newcome  at  thir^-five ;  by  Tbompaont 
at  thirty-nine. 


Q  Q  4 
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APPENDIX,  No.  III. 

SBBMONS. 


fLoiicnifp. 

Sermons-^General  Strictures — Horsle^ — Magee^Ni^Jdon'^ 
Buchanan'^Breufiter^^Gardinigr  of  Bath — Burgess^^Penr 
roie-^Irelaruti  Westminster  Lectures:  Bidlahe^  Sj^dney 
Smithy  Rees^  Davies^^Evangdical :  Walker  of  Truro, 
MUner,  Gishumef  Cooper^  Simeon*s  Skeletons^  Sir  H.  Mon-^ 
erielf  Wdhoood,  Fitdaysony  Robert  HaU^  Jay,  Surder^s 
Village  Sermons. 

L  In  the  ahdent  world»  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
Sermons.  Philosophers,  havmg  dim  views  of  a  futurifj,  m 
which  the  distinctionB  of  life  should  be  merged  in  the  distmc- 
tions  oi  virtue,  left  the  despised  multitude  to  what  casual 
morality  might  arise  from  fear,  or  from  the  impulses  of  natural 
feeling.  They  whispered  their  doctrines  to  favoured  stu- 
dents, in  groves  and  porticoes;  and  even  in  enforcing  these 
they  had  no  divine  authority,  nor  any  other  sanction  than 
temporal  persuasion.  It  was  afier  that  the  world,  by  wisdom, 
knew  not  God,  that  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
pfeadiing,  generally  addressed  and  diAised,  to  save  them,  that 
believe. 

Sermons  in  diferent  ages  have  been  marked  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit,  and  tinctured  by  the  ezistmg  states  of  litera- 
ture.  Where  can  any  be  fojmd  to  eipial  the  first  ever  deli- 
vered; that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount,  or  the  noble  address 
of  Paul  before  Fdiz?  These  popubr  harangues  in  the  eariy 
ages  0f  the  Gospel  were  received  by  the  people  with  excited 
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feelingi ;  and  whenever  the  preacher  was  peculiarly  hnprea^ 
siYe,  testimonieB  of  applause,  and  shouts  of  Orthodox!  Or- 
diodoz !  re-echoed  throughout  the  congregation. 

The  sermons  of  FVench  Catholic  and  Huguenot  divines, 
are  able  models  of  laboured  eloquence,  and  enter  into  the 
classical'  literature  of  modem  Europe.  In  England,  die  pulpit 
has  been  more  the  field  of  argument  than  of  eloquence.  But 
having  formeriy  adverted  to  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate  several  of  the  chief  sermon  writers,  who  have 
flourished  in  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

**  The  Posthumous  Works,  or  Literary  Legacy**  of 
Hortky,  are,  1st.  <<  A  Translation  of  the  Psalms.**  sdly.  **  A 
Treatise  on  the  Pentateuch  and  PropheU."  3d.  '<  A  Life  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.**  4th.  '<  Twenty-nine  Sermons.'*  Of 
these,  the  first  is,  **  On  the  coming  of  our  Lord."  Hordey 
values  not  the  Bible,  as  an  improved  law  of  nature,  to  be  re- 
ceived according  to  expedience ;  but  as  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  Not  substituting  reason  for  faith,  and  philosophy  for 
rel^on,  he  evangelizes  every  passage.  Not  merging  doc* 
trines  in  precepts,  or  attempting  to  explain  every  mystery,  he 
yet  sometimes  outstrips  sober  judgment,  and  assumes  an  un- 
tenable position.  He  loves  to  grapple  with  difiiculties ;  but 
we  often  admire  his  ingenuity,  more  than  we  can  yield  assent 
to  his  argument. 

Not  smce  '<  BuHer's  Analogy''  has  appeared  so  masterly 
and  convincing  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  Deists  against 
Christianity,  as  the  work  of  Magee  on  the  ^<  Atonement,** 
originally  comprised  in  two  Sermons,  with  a  mass  of  erudi- 
tion collected  in  voluminous  notes.  The  heathen  sacrifices 
are  shown  to  have  resulted  from  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  of 
the  impracticability  of  escaping  its  consequeiices  by  simple 
obedience.  Forgiveness,  by  atonement,  instead  of  a  simple 
declaration  of  pardon,  is  vindicated  by  adverting  to  the  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  obtaining  food.  And  the  divine  ImmutabiH^ 
is  delivered  from  imputation,  by  showing  that  God  might  fbii* 
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givp  vifhOTt  rape»taiioe«  ••  w^  m wi^puta  itaediator*    Xto 
iraii  iiM  beeft  enlarged  into  t^o  volumes. 

The  ^  Sermoni"  of  Dr.  tfapkton  form  e  plain  digvait  of 
Chriitian  doctrioal  and  practical  Instruction ;  but  have  no 
peculiar  adaptation  for  colleges,  schools,  and  fiunilies. 

j>.  Buchanan  preached  three  sermons  on  the  jubilee ;  the 
Mo«aiq»  British,  and  heavenly  jubilees.  This  was  in  bad  taste 
aiyi  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  There  is  no  congroity  be- 
tweim  Ibe  middle  «tnd  the  two  extremes. 

The  ^  Star  in  the  East,"  by  the  same  author,  was  a  Mis* 
sjenaty  sermon,  showing  the  progress  Christianity  is  making 
in  the  regions  of  the  risipg  day,  and  the  reasons  for  zeal  and 
encouragemept  to  perseverance*  In  the  discpurse  he  intrp^ 
do/ced  the  interesting  story  of  l^^at  and  Abdallah;  t^o 
Arabian  converts  to  Christianity ;  one  of  whom  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  the  other  became  translator  of  the  Bible.  Our 
sixty  millions  of  Hindostanee  subjects  ought  indeed  to  awaken 
our  solicitude. 

Brttostert  the  author  of  the  <<  Secular  Essay  of  the  C091* 
forU  of  Old  Age,*'  and  of  an  excellent  <'  Histoiy  of  Chiirche9!," 
has  publidied,  *' Lectures  on  the  Sermon  00  the  Mount,** 
mailced  with  his  characteristic  pkty  and  good  sense. 

The  <<  Sermons"  of  Dr.  Gardiner  of  Bath,  are  written 
with  ability  and  elegance ;  but  too  much  in  the  Octagon  and 
Laura  Chapel  vice  of  dealing  too  gently  with  hearers,  whom 
it  would  be  unpolite  to  render  uncomfortable,  by  alarming 
their  nerves. 

Among  single  sermons,  Bi$kop  BurgestU  ^'  Charity  the 
Bond  of  Peace^"  deserves  (Me-emineat  notice. 

Penrose's  **  Hampton  Lectures "  asserted  the  truth  of 
Christianiey,  as  contracted  with  false  and  corrupted  system 
of  religion.  Can»ithen*s  course  exposed  the  errors  of  the 
Brahminical  religion. 

IretaniTi  ^^  Westminster  Lectures  on  th^  Comparisoa  te-. 
tween  Paganism  and  Christiamty,"  were  well  sotted  t0  hia 
hearers ;  though  it  was  rather  coming  too  home  to  the  feelings 
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of  Ae  Westminster  Sehelan,  in  alluding  to  the  nofion  of 
Jupiter,  *^  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  Tides,  quocunque  moTeris,** 
,  to  tell  them  that  **  he  was  whipped  in  bojs  " 

Bidlake  was  a  naval  chiqilain,  and  a  mediocris  poeta^ 
His  sermons  furnish  a  specimen  of  fashionable  pulpit  divinity; 
accommodating  itself  to  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  the 
worldly  class,  among  the  higher  and  middle  orders;  not 
giving  ]ust  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  sin; 
violent  against  shameless  and  atrocious  offenders,  but  for  the 
multitude,  dwelling  only  on  the  imperfections  of  man  and  the 
inherent  superabundant  mercy  of  God.  These  sermons  apply 
not  the  doctrines  of  principles,  and  of  newness  of  life,  to  the 
mass  of  the  gay  and  fashionable.  Lovers  of  pleasure  are 
allowed,  though  not  those  who  love  them  overmuch ;  and  as 
this  is  a  vague  and  relative  term,  all  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and 
the  frivolous  can  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that 
dieir  love  is  not  of  the  '^  over-much "  description.  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  same  strain  about  being  righteous  over* 
much,  as  if  people  in  general  were  in  danger  of  that ;  and  of 
the  duty  of  being  in  the  world,  but  not  imbibing  its  evil. 
Thos  does  this  class  of  sermons,  sentimental  and  pathetic,- 
abound  in  palliatives  and  apologies  for  evil ;  while  the  self- 
deoeption  of  the  unholy  is  still  further  confirmed  by  an  abuse 
of  enthusiasts,  whom  it  is  easy  to  construe  into  all  religious 
persons.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  is  pointed 
against  professors  of  religion ;  so  as  to  nurse  the  lukewarm-* 
ness  of  those  who  make  no  profession,  and  have  no  religion, 
save  that  of  going  now  and  then  to  Church,  while  immersed 
in  all  fashionable  dissipation.  But  the  gist  of  this  parable 
was  an  exposure  of  those  who  elated  themselves  not  on  their 
professions,  but  their  works,  and  therefore  despised  the  reli- 
gious Publican,  who  felt  and  confessed  his  sins.  In  truth,  the 
Pharisee  is  a  more  faithful  portrait  of  these  self-approving 
worldlings,  than  the  Publican  whom  they  place  in  contrast 
with  it,  m  order  to  bring  religious  profession  into  discredit. 
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Do  thqr  ftand  aftr  0%  and  smite  their  bosoms,  and  07,  with 
heartfelt  self-abasementy  ^  God  be  merdfol  to  me  a  sinner  ?~ 
It  is  remarkable^  that  our  Saviour,  as  if  he  foresaw  this  per- 
version ^the  contrasts  he  drew,  to  the  censure  of  the  Phari- 
sees, for  resting  exclusively  on  observances,  and  just  works^ 
adds,  ^  These  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  die 
weighty  matters  undone.** 

Bidlake  was  smitten  with  blindness,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring the  ^^  Hampton  Lectures."  A  liberal  subscription 
was  made,  to  which  the  Eling  contributed  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Sydney  SmtKt  **  Sermons"  may  daim  the  palm  of  or^ 
nality ;  but  it  is  a  queer  species  of  originality.  As  moral 
essays,  they  would  have  been  pretty  loung^-books,  in  the 
boudoir,  glittering  in  gilt  bindings  on  the  shelf  of  acheff^nier, 
beneath  ornaments  of  Dresden  china,  and  bijoutme  from  the 
Palais  Royale.  Some  of  them  have  undergone  a  double  me- 
tempsychosis ;  having  been  first  preached  in  Beridey  chapel, 
then  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  lastly,  mingled 
with  smart  jokes  and  points,  in  the  Northern  Review.  Thej 
contain  various  scraps  of  eloquence ;  but  not  one  of  them  is 
calculated  to  make  a  serious  impression,  or  ever  did  so. 
These  were  the  early  smartnesses  of  the  author,  who  retired 
from  the  applauses  of  the  fashionable  world  to  an  obscure 
country  living,  and  became  an  exemplary  parish  priest ;  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  deservedly  liked  by  the  clergy,  even  by 
those  who  liked  not  some  cf  his  sentiments.  He  will 
pardon  us  for  arraigning  him  in  what  he  has  printed;  as 
espousing  the  part  of  loose  sectarism  against  mthodoxy, 
in  education ;  as  endeavouring  to  laugh  curates  into  beg^;aiy 
and  starvation ;  as  first  reviling  that  part  of  Methodism, 
which  rests  oH  faith  without  works ;  and  then  running  down 
the  good  works  of  a  body  instituted  for  the  prevention  €£ 
cruelty  to  animals ;  and  the  deliverance  of  youth  from  the 
pollutions  of  obscenity: — as  having,  on   the  day   between 
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<jood  Friday  and  Easter  Daj^  raised  roars  of  huf^iter,  at 
the  Royal  Institutioii,  anioDg  the  serious  pemteats  of  the 
fiwhionable  world*  We  smcerely  hope  that  an  experienoe  of 
ten  years  has  taught  him  the  indecorum  of  such  proceedings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  not  mince  the  matter,  but  spoke  a 
plain  truth  to  his  elegant  congr^;ation.  He  must  needs  have 
astounded  some  of  them  with  the  intelligence,  that  riches, 
ill-used,  shall  verfly  doom  their  possessors  to  the  flames  of 
hell.  ^*  Save  us,  toe  perish,"  would  have  been  an  appropriate 
text  to  have  followed  sounds  so  alarming.  Very  little  Scri^ 
ture  is  quoted  in  these  slight  sketches ;  and  what  little  there 
is,  is  often  misapplied.  To  a  sermon  on  vanity,  or  self-con- 
ceit, he  prefixes  the  text,  **  All  is  vanity.**  This  is  a  mere 
calembourg;  a  play  upon  words,  ill-suited  to  the  pul^t. 
**  All  is  vani^,"  is  meant  by  Solomon,  to  signify,  all  earthly 
enjoyment  is  empty. 

Mr.  Smith  has  lately  preached  at  York,  a  highly  eloquent 
and  spirited  sermon  on  the  ^<  Duties  of  a  Judge.'*  All  men 
admired  the  honest  boldness  with  which  the  Paul  admonished 
the  Felix,  until  they  heard  that  the  presiding  Judge  was 
opposed  to  Mr.  Smith  in  politics ;  they  then  deemed  it  a 
powerful  but  unmanly  address,  at  Best. 

Rees's  **  Practical  Sermons"  are  Unitarian,  but  tempe- 
rate; pious  and  true  to  Christian  morality;  good  as  fiuras 
they  go,  but  not  unfolding  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Here 
latitudinarianism  lurks  under  the  name  of  candour. 

Davie$*i  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph,"  is  an 
Unitarian  attack  upon  the  miraculous  conception. 

Walker  of  Truro's  <<  Sermons,"  published  by  Burdert 
are  plain  and  Evangelical ;  but  as  compositions  exceedingly 
.slovenly.  Walker  formed  a  society  of  the  neighbouring 
detgy,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  improvement ;  which  the 
gentry  considered  as  Methodistical.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
,  with  the  exception  of  family  prayer,  the  praying  in  societies, 
any  where  but  in  church,  strongly  savours  of  enthusiasm 
and  schism. 
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Mttntr's  **  Dteeourses"  are  plain  and  serious,  thoiigh 
pMkig9  ioid  preeending  to  no  grace  tff  com^tlon.  He 
fyotid  6m6  to  foige  and  to  hammer,  but  neglected  tlie  file 
and  the  pdlisher. 

Milner  abotinds  in  low  coHoquial  expressions,  and  pm- 
fctuMj  disregards  elegance.  **  Diyine  truth,**  says  he, 
^cannot  endure  an  ornamental  style."  This  is  the  poor 
Come<^off  of  a  man  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  soul.  Jeremy 
Taylor  refutes  it.  In  doctrine  Milner  dwells  on  our  inability 
to  do  any  thing  by  our  own  strength ;  but  he  fails  to  counsel 
us  under  grace  to  put  forlih  our  own  strength. 

Oishurne  has  published  three  volumes  cf  <'  Sermons," 
some  containing  objectionable  passages,  but  the  larger  num- 
ber sound  as  they  are  serious.  He  is  an  ETangelical  diyine 
of  the  Arminian  class;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  he  touches 
Calvinistic  peculiarities,  the  Christian  Observer  runs  him 
down.  These  discussions  are  rather  heavy  and  prolix. 
One  thought  takes  twenty  attitudes  before  it  is  dismissed ; 
and  common-places,  truisms,  and  short  sentences  abound. 
How  different  the  works  of  the  same  author  *'  On  the  Du- 
ties of  Men  and  of  Women,**  his  "  TwauUar  Survey  of 
Christianity,"  and  his  elegant  •'  Walks  in  a  Forest!" 

His  '*  Defence  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  against  the 
Geologists,"  has  been  found  fault  with  by  the  **  Quarterly 
Eeview ;"  but  that  work  has  set  up  a  theory,  making  the 
seven  days  of  creation  to  be  seven  periods  of  time ;  an  as- 
sumption quite  arbitrary  and  heterodox.  The  commemo- 
rative Sabbath  is  a  day,  and  not  an  sera. 

The  "  Sermons"  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Cooper,  now 
extended  piecemeal  to  six  or  seven  volumes,  are  likewise  of 
the  Evangelical  cast.  He  considers  the  Heart  as  totally  de- 
praved ;  and  thus  admits  the  whole  systeni  of  Calvinism. 

^  SimeovLs  Five  hundred  Skeletons  of  Sermons,**  have 
been  extended  to  several  volumes.  They  are  designed  as 
a  help  to  young  divines:  but  the  indolent  will  seek  more 
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help  i  and  the  composers  of  their  own  sermons  will  rej^xrt  a 
skeleton.  Simeon  attemt>ts  to  reconcile  predestination'  and 
human  responsibility,  election  and  liableness  to  i^stacy; 
but  sucli  Theology  is  illogical  and  self-contradictory.  Hb 
classification  of  subjects  into  types,  prophecies,  promises, 
warnings,  is  fitter  for  a  treatise  than  for  sermons.  Many  a 
single  type,  or  warning,  will  make  an.  argument,  or  paragraph, 
but  not  a  discourse. 

Sir  Henri/  Moncrirf  JVeUxoood  has  written  "  fiiscourses, 
Plain  and  Practical;"  but  totally  destitute  of  ornament,  or 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Mo- 
deree*s  of  the  Scots  Kirk. 

Professor  Finlaifson**  <<  Sermons'*  were  dry,  as  chopped 
logic. 

Robert  Hall  h  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  supposed 
to  be  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  Eclectic  Review.  His 
works  are  composed  with  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence ;  but  the  subjects  he  treats  are,  unhappily,  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature.  *  **  Sentiments  fit  for  the  present  Crisis,*' 
^  Reflections  on  War,"  "  A  Sermon  for.  the  National  Fast," 
are  titles  which  deprive  such  compositions  of  that  peitnanent 
application,  and  their  author  of  that  solid  fame,  which  both 
eminently  deserve.  They  are  rich  and  costly  funeral  solem- 
nities. They  are  the  labours  of  a  master  in  preparing  a 
ckef-d^cenvrCi  which,  meriting  a  place  in  the  choicest  cabinet, 
is  to  serve  only  for  the  transparencies  of  an  illumination. 
The  "  Reflections  on  War"  drew  a  picture  of  that  hideous 
scourge  of  mankind,  which  might  sheathe  the  sword  of  the 
wildest  heroism,  even  on  principles  not  Christian. 

Jaifs  **  Sermons,"  long  and  short,  though  the  short  are 


*  A  temblft  affliction  befell  this  eminent  writer;  but  even  in  the 
bereavement  of  reason,  his  brilliancy  did  not  forsake  him.  It  is 
said,  he  imagined  himself  to  have  two  heads ;  and  on  his  keepSrH 
humouring  the  fvncy  by  saying  he  would  likewise  gq  and  g^t  two. 
^  You  P*  refilied  Hall,  ^  you  have  not  brains  for  one."*" 
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long  enough)  with  some  quaintnen  in  the  diviflkmgy  and 
neglect  of  polish  m  the  language^  are,  for  the  most  part, 
orthodox  and  moderate.  He  is  a  distinguished  Hi—Ant^g 
minister  at  Bath,  and  justly  admired;  though  too  fond  of 
picking  his  subjects  to  the  back-bone.  He  preached  an 
qpithalamium  sermon;  for  **  ces  gens"  are  not  burthened 
with  delicacy;  having  Mr.  Spears,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
interesting  Pamela  he  had  made  his  bride,  in  the  front  of 
the  gallery  before  him.  It  might  be  quite  propor  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  hastening  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb :  but  to 
say  that  woman  was  the  first  occasion  of  dressing  at  all,  and 
that  she  has  gloried  in  her  shame  ever  since;  and  that  a  man 
who  had  a  thorn  in  his  flesh,  and  lived  an  unholy,  as  well  as  a 
disquieted  l£fe,  could  only  expect  death  to  be  the  ngnal  of 
dismissal  from  one  hell  to  another,  is  surely  to  use  an  unbe- 
coming levity,  in  the  most  solemn  of  places  and  presences. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *^  Ephraim  is  a 
cake  not  turned?"  Such  a  discourse  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  pastry-cdok,  who  declared,  when  verses  were 
made  on  her  pies,  that  she  had  returned  the  compliment  by 
making  pies  on  the  verses. 

The  Reverend  George  Burder,  editor  of  the  "  Evangelical 
Magazine,"  has  published  "  Village  Discourses,"  abounding 
in  all  the  quaintnesses  and  colloquialisms  of  <<  Henry's  Bible." 
To  what  purpose,  say  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  prayer, 
<<  that  sinners  had  better  pray,  <  Our  &ther  which  art  in  hell ;' 
or  pun  with  the  old  commentator  on  following  Christ  for 
loaves,  and  not  for  love ;  or  repeat  the  stale  anecdote  about 
the  married  man's  bringing  his  wife  along  with  him  ?  These 
sermons,  if  carefully  stripped  of  their  frequent  Calvinisms, 
afibrd  a  good  model  of  the  plain  intelligible  style^  to  those 
ministers  whose  lot  is  cast  among  plough-men  and  ooal- 
miners,  scarcely  elevated  above  weeds  and  minerals ;  beings 
who  would  stare  at  an  elegant  dissertation,  as  if  they  listened 
to  the  language  of  Japan.    Ministers  are,  in  truth,  too  little 
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aware  of  the  opacity  of  these  people's  understandings.  Who 
jias  not  heard  of  the  <<  Optics,*'  which  the  Kentish  farmer 
told  the  preacher  were  hop-poles>  and  not  sticks  ?  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  cart-horses  that  drew  inferences,  or  of  the 
commentatorsy  which  were  construed  into  ox-nobles  ?  A  man 
must  be  vernacular,  and  Latimer-like,  to  be  comprehended  bj 
uneducated  boors.  Schools  are  Hie  corrective  of  this  defect ; . 
but  the  generation  of  the  ignorant  has  not  yet  passed  away. 
One  Sermon  of  Burder's,  on  Div^s  and  Lazarus,  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  unpolished  eloquence^  and  is  equal  to  any  thing 
in  our  language.  We  cannot  yield  the  same  praise  to  his 
"  Single  Sermon  on  Amusements ;"  wherein  he  uttered  ex- 
pressions from  the  pulpit,  unfit  for  any  chaste  ear ;  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  vein  of  abuse  against  theatres,  very  coarse 
and  indiscriminate.  What  stuff  is  it  to  say,  that  no  amuse- 
feent  is  lawful,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer  ]  The  most  harmless  recreation  may  be  burlesqued  in 
this  way.  How  could  such  a  rule  be  applied  to  cross-pur- 
poses, blind-mans-buff, or  battledore  and  shuttlecock ? 

Burder  asks,  <'  could  a  man  pray.  Lord !  go  with  me  to 
Covent-garden :  bless  the  adlors,  strengthen  the  dancers, 
as8i9t  the  musicians,  and  let  me  have  a  merry  evening?'* 
This  is  idle.  In  going  to  Handel's  commemoration,  could  he 
pray,  **  Bless  the  organist,  and  strengthen  the  bellows- 
blower  ?"  Individuals  scandalously  vicious  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  on  a  theatre,  because  the  young  mind  is  apt  to  iden- 
tify admiration  of  the  personated  character,  with  indulgence 
to  the  real  one.  Nor  would  we  justify  the  frequenting  of 
theatrical  representations.  But  surely  a  man  might  go  rarely, 
to  see  a  well-acted  tragedy,  and  preface  his  visit  with  this 
prayer  to  divine  Providence :  "  Be  with  me ;  and  if  I  forget 
thee,  forget  not  thou  me:  save  me  from  contagion  in  my 
amusement ;  may  I  taste  the  sweet  and  shun  the  poison : 
preserve  the  balance  of  my  mind ;  may  I  stop  short  at 
harmless  recreation,  and  learn  to  glorify  an  indulgent  giver." 
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Bunder  says,  the  cutting  and  shuffling  of  cards  (if  &irljr 
done),  is  casting  a  lot,  and  a  lot  is  a  sacred  thing.  Witbmit 
vindicating  cards,  we  thin^  this  too  a  foolish  argument.  * 


*  A  near  relation  of  the  writer^  having  been  almost  killed  m 
India,  was  visited  by  some  Missionaries,  who,  on  his  return  to 
England,  gave  him  letters  to  this  Mr.  Burder.  On  their  first  inter- 
view, Buraer  asked  him  what  place  of  worship  he  frequented;  and 
on 'his  replying, ''  the  chapel  of  his  relation,  this  preacher  shook 
his  head,  '^  observing,  '^  That  is  not  the  right  place ;  Mr.  G.  is  not 
Evangelical/'  Not  m  your  sense,  Mr.  B.;  but  let  me  advise  you 
to  take  care  how  you  speak  libels. 


THE    END. 


,t.^*>  S.  Go>»ell,  I'rinter,  little  Queen  Street,  London. 
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